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CONVENTIONS 


(i) Since Sanskrit is the lingua franca for Mahayana Buddhism, Sanskrit 
terms are freely used without necessarily implying a Sanskrit source. 
Some very common terms such as bodhisattva, nirvana, dharma, 
karma, buddha, and sutra are accepted as anglicised, and diacritical 
marks are omitted. 

(ii) Pali forms are sometimes used when the context demands it, and 
again some very common ones are anglicised, e.g. dhamma, sutta. 

(iii) When used with a capital D, Dharma (or Pali, Dhamma) refers to 
the teaching proclaimed by the Buddha. When used with a small d, 
dharma, or dharmas, (Pali, dhamma(s)), refer to factors of existence 
as defined in Buddhist analysis. 

(iv) Proper nouns have usually been given diacritical marks as required, 
e.g. Vimalakirti, except for the commonly anglicised Mahayana, 
Theravada, Pah, and Hinayana. 

(v) Except in special cases romanised Chinese follows the Wade-Giles 
system. Romanised Japanese follows the Hepburn system. 

(vi) Since some terms from all of the above four languages are indispens¬ 
able, because of changing contexts, equivalents have sometimes been 
given in brackets with the abbreviations; Skt. (Sanskrit), P. (Pali), 
Ch. (Chinese) and J. (Japanese). It is hoped that enough have been 
given to signpost the reader without ruining the text by putting them 
in all the time. 

(vii) Names of sutras frequently used are given in an easy conventional¬ 
ised English form, such as The Lotus Sutra. The relationship between 
various names for the main sources will be clear from Appendix A. 
Names of writings referred to incidentally are italicised. 

(viii) Chapters of sutras referred to with Arabic numerals are chapters in 
Sanskrit texts or translations thereof. Chapters of sutras referred to 
with Roman numerals are chapters in Chinese versions or transla¬ 
tions thereof. Chapters referred to in words, e.g. ‘Chapter Eight’, refer 
to chapters in the present work. 

(ix) Japanese names are given surname first, except in a few cases where it 
is a writer who writes in a non-Japanese language and uses initials. 

(x) Chinese and Japanese characters have been restricted to the append¬ 
ices and notes. 
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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 


During the last twenty-five years the idea of ‘skilful means’ has become 
quite widely known to students of Buddhism, and on many occasions I 
have been encouraged to think that my own study of the concept has played 
some part in this process. Some people prefer to use the Indian word upaya, 
meaning simply a ‘means’ or a ‘strategem’, whether employed by oneself 
or by others. Others prefer the longer expression ‘skilfulness in means’, 
which focuses on the special abihty of an enlightened being, a buddha or a 
bodhisattva. Such great beings are believed to be especially competent in 
the use of appropriate stratagems to rescue others from ignorance and the 
entanglements of karma. The compact term ‘skilful means’, corresponding 
to the East Asian usage of Mahayana Buddhism, brings these aspects together 
in various ways, as is explained in the pages below. 

The idea of‘skilful means’ was developed during the formative period 
of Mahayana Buddhism in India at a time corresponding approximately to 
the emergence of Christianity in the western world. It was Mahayana, the 
‘Great Vehicle’, which came to dominate the Buddhist culture of central 
and eastern Asia, following the Silk Road to China, and being carried 
further to Korea and Japan. Mahayana Buddhism is the basis for Chan, Zen 
or Son Buddhism and also of faith-oriented devotion, for example to the 
bodhisattva Guanyin (Kannon-sama in Japanese) and the mythical buddha 
Amituo (Amida in Japanese). Indeed, all the major schools of Buddhism 
in the countries mentioned, as also in Vietnam, Tibet and Mongolia, are 
related in some way to leading texts of early Mahayana Buddhism in which 
the concept of skilful means plays a key role. 

At the same time it has come to be widely accepted that the idea of 
‘skilful means’ or ‘skilfulness in means’ sums up thought patterns which 
were also found in early Buddhism. Indeed it appears to reflect the impact 
of the historical Buddha himself. Thus the study of‘skilful means’ is the 
study of the internal dynamics of Buddhist thought in general. The signi¬ 
ficance of this has not been lost on various writers who have approached 
Buddhism from the context of the dialogue between different religions. 
Once it becomes clear that religious concepts and rites, even central ones, 
are not fixed entities, but provisional constructs with a temporary function 
in the various spiritual paths which are followed by human beings, then 
questions about the interpretation of various religions and the interactions 
between them can be taken up in a new and creative way. The Buddhist 
idea of ‘skilful means’ is therefore a most important clue for the further 
development of this discussion, which is now in process. 

Although research into the history of Buddhist texts and ideas has made 
considerable progress since Skilful Means was first published, the leading 
ideas presented in this book have not fundamentally changed. The work is 

ix 
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intended to be an exploration of those ideas. The purpose of this edition is 
therefore to make it available once again, in its original form, after many 
years of inaccessibility. Those interested in particular details will no doubt 
explore more recent editions and translations of individual Buddhist texts 
for themselves. There is also a need for more detailed studies about the use 
of the concept of skilful means in the various contexts of the differing 
Buddhist schools, a subject which was only touched on in Chapter 8. As an 
introductory example I may refer to my short essay on skilful means in the 
particular context of Shin Buddhism. 1 However the idea has been used by 
later Buddhist thinkers and teachers in many different ways, sometimes 
centrally, sometimes more incidentally, sometimes obscuring the pattern 
found in the early Mahay ana sutras. It is to be hoped that specialists in 
various phases of Buddhist culture will look into this usage in more detail, 
while taking account of the original thrust of the idea. It was after all an 
idea which led not only into diversity of thought and practice but at the 
same time pointed towards the coherence and the deeper import of the 
‘great vehicle’. 

The wider discussion mentioned above has so far been pursued mainly in 
the area of Buddhist-Christian dialogue, although there is no reason why 
other religious traditions should not be drawn in by those with the com¬ 
petence to do so. The religious culture of India is often regarded as multi¬ 
faceted and flexible, though individual cults have a firm enough identity, 
while the style of religious practice in China and elsewhere in East Asia is 
widely understood to be particularly pragmatic, as in important respects it 
surely is. But ‘skilful means’ is not just about doing anything, anywhere, 
without coherence. Nor is it simply about the peripherals of religion, as is 
sometimes assumed. On the contrary, thinking about skilful means takes 
us to the heart of the matter. It is therefore entirely appropriate to consider 
the possible relevance of this idea, by analogy, to the theistic religions such 
as Christianity and Islam, which are widely perceived to be more strict in 
their conceptual structure. Yet both of these religions have an extremely 
subtle range of options when it comes to questions of interpretation and 
the precise manner of their spiritual appropriation, a range which is not 
limited to the mystical strands alone. The perception of conceptual strict¬ 
ness, which gives a false sense of security, should be questioned. It should 
be questioned because it does not correspond to the history of rehgions as 
it has so far run its course, because these are matters of contention within 
the rehgious communities themselves, and because it is a matter of urgency 
in world affairs for people everywhere to come to a more subtle under¬ 
standing of their varied, yet mutually communicable spiritual inheritance. 
Positively speaking, the exploration of the subtleties of religion, through 
an exchange of the leading ideas which help to guide us through them, may 
yet prove to be of general educational value for humankind. 

Various authors have participated in the wider discussion, but so far it is 
has been too inconclusive to yield a rounded bibliography. The growing 
literature can therefore best be identified through the internet, for example 
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on xi 

via my own links located at the University of Marburg, in Germany. 
Suffice it to mention here philosopher John Hick’s Disputed Questions in 
Theology and the Philosophy of Religion (1993) in which a chapter was devoted 
to the subject. I will be grateful to receive any further indications of this 
kind, so that they may be noted accordingly. 2 

While major debts were acknowledged in the first edition of Skilful Means, 
I would like to conclude by thanking most warmly all those who have 
encouraged me in my work since it was first published. Truly one is in 
receipt of undeserved merit, which is no-merit. 

Michael Pye 
Marburg, December 2002 


Endnotes 

1 ‘Other-power and skilful means in Shin Buddhism’ in The Pure Land (New Series) 1, 1984, 
pp. 70-78. 

2 Some ancillary writings of my own which had appeared up until 1978 were noted in 
the footnote to Chapter 9. Since that time I have written a few other relevant articles 
which may be of interest: ‘Skilful means and the interpretation of Christianity’ in Buddhist- 
Christian Studies, 10, 1990, pp. 17-22, ‘Die “geschickten Mittel”. Zur Dialektik der 
Ausdrucksformen in Buddhismus und Christentum’ in M. Viertel (ed.), Christentum und 
Buddhismus, Hofgeismar 1998, pp. 41-64, and ‘Die geschickten Mittel im Lotos-Sutra und 
im interreligiosen Vergleich’ for the journal Horin, Vergleichende Studien zur japanischen 
Kultur (forthcoming). 




1 GENERAL INTRODUCTION 


Buddhist skilful means 

The concept of ‘skilful means’ is one of the leading ideas of Mahayana 
Buddhism and was first used extensively in The Lotus Sutra and other 
writings treated below. In Mahayana Buddhism the various forms of 
Buddhist teaching and practice are declared to be provisional means, all 
skilfully set up by the Buddha for the benefit of the unenlightened. A 
Buddhist who makes progress himself comes to recognise this provisional 
quality in the forms of his religion, and though using the means provided 
for him he has to learn not to be wrongly attached to them. He leaves them 
behind, like a raft left lying on the bank by a man who has crossed a stream 
and needs it no more. An advanced follower of Buddhism, usually named 
by Mahayana Buddhists a bodhisattva, continues to use such provisional 
means in order to lead other living things towards nirvana. A bodhisattva 
is skilled in allowing the Buddhist religion to be spelled out in all its detail, 
while not being ensnared by the false discriminations of the unenlightened. 

‘Skilful means’ is a conflated term which is based on Chinese and Japan¬ 
ese usage, as explained later, and which refers to the overall spectrum of 
meanings with which we are concerned. Since ‘skilful means’ is about the 
way in which the goal, the intention, or the meaning of Buddhism is 
correlated with the unenlightened condition of living beings, it brings out 
particularly clearly how Mahayanists thought Buddhism, as a system, is 
supposed to be understood. Once established, the term continued to be 
used down to the present day, admittedly with some vagaries. It is fair to 
say that the method of thought and practice summed up by the concept of 
skilful means is one of the fundamental principles of Buddhism as a work¬ 
ing religion. Indeed a Japanese writer has claimed that it is hardly possible 
to discuss Mahayana Buddhism at all without reference to it. 1 

Strangely enough the matter has never been the subject of extended 
study in the west. ‘Nirvana’, ‘bodhisattva’, ‘emptiness’ (Skt. sunyata) 
and so on have all been considered in this way and that, but apart from 
occasional references and brief definitions ‘skilful means’ has scarcely been 
attended to at all. A concept which has been used to explain the very 
existence of Buddhism as a functioning religious system demands closer 
attention. Even in the east there do not seem to have been any extended 
studies, and this may be partly due to the fact that Mahayanists have rather 
tended to take ‘skilful means’ for granted as a natural principle with which 
to regulate their religion. In recent times there have been a few shorter 
articles in Japanese, which have been quite useful to the present writer. 2 
However even the Japanese have rather tended to deal with it en passant 
in their voluminous commentaries, and this has prevented the concept 

1 



2 Skilful Means 

from emerging as one of central importance to Buddhist thought, in its 
own right. 

When some years ago the writer visited the splendid headquarters of one 
of the lively new religions of modern Japan he was duly impressed with 
the architecture, the furnishings and the technology, the constant flow of 
people for counselling and devotions, the accessory organisations and the 
managerial efficiency, the obvious emphasis on cheerful prosperity and on 
daily personal well-being. It was radically unlike the dimly lit temples in 
the old style, their cemeteries crowded and overgrown, their mournful 
bells echoing the half-understood and half-forgotten secrets of traditional 
Buddhism. These notes of transience and quiescence were far from the 
minds of the coachloads of well-dressed and optimistically chattering house¬ 
wives attending their modern mecca in central Tokyo. Their concern was 
rather with family affairs, schooling, cultural and leisure pursuits, and the 
elimination of factors inconsistent with well-being. Nevertheless beneath 
all the usual appurtenances of a modern religion this particular movement 
was concerned, my guide explained, to teach ‘true Buddhism’. In reality 
there was here, he went on, no so-called ‘new’ religion at all, but an ancient 
one. Then how was the coexistence of these seemingly diverse directions to 
be understood? That, it was explained, is a matter of skilful means. 3 

This account was no modern simplification or sectarian perversion. The 
Lotus Sutra, a Mahayana Buddhist text dating from about two thousand 
years ago, explained that the Buddha himself uses ‘innumerable devices’ to 
lead living beings along and to separate them from their attachments. 4 Such 
devices are formulated in terms of the relative ignorance and the passionate 
attachments of those who need them, but they turn and dissolve into the 
Buddhist attainment of release. Similarly the great celestial bodhisattvas or 
buddhas-to-be are characterised not only by their penetrating insight into 
the true nature of reality but also by a great compassion for suffering 
beings. They too deploy a range of methods for the salvation of the multi¬ 
tude, skilfully tuning them to a variety of needs yet consistently intimating 
the intention of nirvana. The release of all sentient beings is guaranteed in 
the nirvana of any one bodhisattva, a nirvana postponed and yet assured. 
For one thing the great vow of a bodhisattva bears all suffering beings along 
with him. For another thing, to imagine that one being or some beings 
could attain nirvana, and not others, would fall some way short of the 
radical teaching that all phenomena are equally void of persistent ontolo¬ 
gical status, or that, as The Lotus Sutra puts it, all things are nirvanic from 
the beginning. 5 The path of a bodhisattva is to know this, and at the same 
time to keep on playing the game of skilful means to save people from 
themselves. This style of thinking, in which insight (Skt. prajna) 6 and means 
(Skt. upaya) are inextricably related, is the key to understanding the pro¬ 
liferation of new forms which the Mahayana has woven across half Asia. 

It is also possible to look at skilful means not from the side of the Bud¬ 
dhas and bodhisattvas who invent them, but from the side of the sentient 
beings who need them, that is, from the point of view of human beings 
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ignorantly entangled in the apparently ceaseless round of birth and death 
(Skt. samsara). Indeed Sawada Kensho reflected a common Japanese 
assumption about the matter when he concluded in a short article that there 
are two basic meanings to be remembered. The first is skilful means 
as invented by the Buddha for the benefit of sentient beings. The second 
is skilful means as used by sentient beings for the attainment of nirvana or 
release (J. gedatsu). 7 The means themselves are the same, of course, which¬ 
ever idea is uppermost. 

Whether considered as working downwards or upwards the skilful means 
are above all provisional. They not only need to be established from above 
but also to be superseded from below. As the beneficiaries become enlight¬ 
ened the expedients become redundant. This process may be a rather rough 
dismantling and debunking as in some corridors of the Zen tradition, or it 
may be a smooth transference from one level of meaning to another. Since 
the skilful means are initially tuned in to the needs of beings entangled in 
ignorance and samsara, it is quite natural that release from these involves 
a subtle change in the significance or status of the very means which bring 
it about. In this sense the concept of skilful means involves the paradox 
that Mahayana Buddhism elaborates and proliferates itself without end 
as a religion of salvation and at the same time it tends towards its 
own dissolution. 

Indeed the Mahayanists claim, and not without some justice, that ‘skilful 
means’ is the key to the understanding of Buddhism in general. Perhaps 
the most suggestive passages in this connection are those which narrate 
the Buddha’s initial decision to teach at all (cf. Chapter Seven below). 
Without this decision the Buddhist religion would never have developed 
any articulate form whatever. It is therefore of great importance that 
Mahayanists interpret it in terms of the Buddha’s skilful means. For them 
this key concept is the appropriate way in which to understand any phase 
of Buddhism which is supposed to derive from the Buddha’s initiative, 
whether it be abstractedly conceptual, concretely narrative, or expressed 
as meditational practice. The ‘answers’ which Buddhism apparently offers, 
such as the teaching of cessation (Skt. nirodha) or nirvana, are devised 
entirely in terms of the problem and they are not intended to have any 
particular meaning beyond the attainment of the solution. Thus ‘Buddhism’, 
as a specific religion identifiable in human history, is a skilful means. 

The pages which follow are a systematic attempt to get clear what a 
skilful means is. 


The literature of skilful means 

The modern printed edition of the canonical writings of Chinese and Japan¬ 
ese Buddhism runs into a total of eighty five thick volumes. Many of these 
contain different versions of Indian writings which were translated several 
times by different people. Since all of these are preserved in the ‘Great 
Store of Sutras’ (J. Daizokyof innumerable miles of print lie more 
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or less unused in East Asia itself and it is quite appropriate and indeed 
necessary for the student to be selective. Two criteria are adopted here, 
namely coherence of language, which means in practice restriction to works 
produced by one translator, and frequency of use of the writings. In this 
way a coherent and more or less manageable set of texts was defined, 
which may be taken as fairly representing the thought of Mahayana 
Buddhism in East Asia. 

As to the translator, the obvious choice is Kumarajiva, whose work 
dominates the transmission of Mahayana Buddhism from India to China. 
Much of his life was spent in Central Asia. He was born in 344 at Kucha, 
which lies about half way between Kashmir and the western end of the 
Great Wall of China, on the northern route through the Tarim Basin. His 
mother was a local ‘princess’ and his father was Indian. It appears that he 
was turned over to monastic hfe at the age of six or seven, and that he was 
instructed in Hinayana Buddhism in Kashmir and in Mahayana Buddhism 
at Kashgar. For about thirty years he lived at Kucha, but in 383 or 385 he 
was taken off to China by a Chinese military force, arriving eventually at 
Ch’ang An. He lived here probably from 401 until his death in 413, appar¬ 
ently in some style, working with others on translations of Mahayana texts 
from Sanskrit into Chinese. 9 Quite apart from his translating activity 
Kumarajiva played a leading role in discussions about the right understand¬ 
ing of Mahayana Buddhism, which had first arisen in the context of Indian 
Buddhism in general (‘Hinayana’) but which was now being stated in 
a language hitherto used for Taoist concepts. Since he has always been 
respected as a fair exponent of Mahayana his translations are a particularly 
useful basis of discussion. 

There are some famous texts which Kumarajiva did not translate, for 
example, The Lankavatara Sutra, which is the first statement in anonymous 
sutra form of the mind-only or consciousness-only style within Mahayana 
Buddhism (defined eventually as the Yogacara School, but having a wide 
influence on Tantric Buddhism and on Ch’an or Zen). 10 There are other 
sutras which he translated but of which a different translation is in common 
use in Japan today, for example, The Heart Sutra. 11 Nevertheless it is his 
versions which are generally used for three of the most widespread Mahayana 
sutras of all, namely The Lotus Sutra, The Teaching of Vimalakirti, and 
The Diamond Sutra. He translated two longer forms of The Perfection of 
Insight Sutra, namely that in ‘8000’ lines and that in ‘25000’ hnes. He spent 
much effort, presumably, over the massive commentary on the latter. The 
Great Treatise on the Perfection of Insight, ascribed perhaps with greater 
piety than accuracy to the Mahayana thinker Nagarjuna. With this belong 
three other works which also align Kumarajiva with Nagarjuna’s 
Madhyamika school, which was followed more specifically in China and 
Japan by the ‘Three Treatise School’. 12 The three are The Middle Treatise, 
The Twelve Topic Treatise and The Hundred Treatise. In all his work covers 
both popular and intellectual aspects of Mahayana Buddhism. A brief 
introductory note on each of the works used here is given in Appendix A. 
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The Teaching of Vimalakirti is simply not extant in Sanskrit, but on 
what grounds does an investigation of The Lotus Sutra follow Kumarajiva’s 
version? There are two main reasons. The first is that it effectively became 
a religious text in its own right as far as the world of Sino-Japanese 
Buddhism was concerned and is to this day far more widely used than any 
Sanskrit original. The second reason is that the ‘original’ Buddhist Hybrid 
Sanskrit text is very unstable. For one thing there is still no agreed critical 
edition which adequately collates the various manuscripts and fragments, 
and in addition it has become clear that the sutra as a whole is the result of 
a piecemeal process of compilation which is still imperfectly understood 
(for a summary account see Appendix B). Even if one could be reasonably 
certain of distinct stages in the growth of the sutra in terms of verse passages, 
prose passages, and earlier and later chapters, it scarcely seems possible as 
yet to proceed backwards to an ‘original’ Lotus Sutra. Nor is there any par¬ 
ticular stage in its presumed compilation at which one would have any 
strong reason to freeze the historical analysis in the interests of finally 
studying the ideas. If the text were taken at its largest extent it would be 
very difficult to define historically the persons for whom it was meaningful 
in that form, e.g. third century inhabitants of Kucha or eleventh century 
Nepalese. One would in any case have to locate it after the initial growth of 
Mahayana Buddhism, which is reflected in, and indeed known to us because 
of the gradual compilation of texts just such as this. There are also knotty 
problems about the interrelated growth of The Lotus Sutra, The Perfection of 
Insight Sutras and others, which are still most imperfectly understood. There 
is a continuous danger of circular arguments about the priority of this or 
that part of various texts and the way in which the same texts are carved up 
to reconstruct a compilation process. Because of this morass of little studied 
and probably permanently intractable problems the present enquiry into an 
idea shifted, or rather reverted, to the much more clearly defined and above 
all unified texts of Sino-Japanese Buddhism. The contents of the texts which 
Kumarajiva translated had a definite and coherent meaning for him and his 
associates; and they provide, in the form in which they are available to us, 
a significant sample of the ideas current among all later East Asian Buddhists. 
If specialists in some one or other of the Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit ‘ori¬ 
ginals’ have observations or qualifications about the pre-Chinese history 
of this idea, they will of course be of interest. It is anticipated however 
that such comments are most unlikely to affect the overall picture very 
much; and it may be assumed subject to correction that the main outlines 
of‘skilful means’ thinking given below reflect not only Kumarajiva’s mind 
(for he believed in what he translated) but also, since his reception of Indian 
Mahayana is generally taken to be intellectually accurate, present a fair 
impression of the meaning of the term in pre-Chinese Mahayana. 

To some extent Kumarajiva put his own stamp on the writings which he 
translated. He was not a fussy literalist. It will be explained below, for 
example, that he was careless of the distinction between upaya (‘means’) 
and upaya-kausalya (‘skill-in-means’). R. H. Robinson made a detailed study 
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of Kumarajiva’s translation methods and concluded that the number and 
the type of mistakes in his work were not such as to lead to any significant 
misunderstanding of the original. 13 Robinson also studied what can be de¬ 
termined of Kumarajiva’s own thought, on the basis of his words recorded 
by others and some correspondence with Hui-yuan, and concluded that 
Kumarajiva was broadly sympathetic to the Mahayana in general while 
placing a particular reliance on the Madhyamika school of interpretation. 14 
Since Kumarajiva had a clear grasp of Mahayana principles, the texts trans¬ 
lated by him provide a coherent and reliable corpus for any avenues of 
investigation which are representative of East Asian Mahayana Buddhism 
in general. 

The number of texts said to have been translated by Kumarajiva ranges 
from just over thirty to over one hundred (including no doubt false ascrip¬ 
tions to win prestige for some other translations), 15 but even on a low 
count it would be difficult to study all in equal detail. The second criterion 
of selection is therefore the frequency with which various writings were 
and are used. This cannot be exactly calculated, of course, but there is no 
doubt that the sutras already mentioned above were and are some of the 
most commonly used in Mahayana Buddhism. The Lotus Sutra and The 
Teaching of Vimalakrrti were widely current in Central Asia and China and 
are still very well known in contemporary Japan. 16 Their contents are 
familiar to both monks and laymen. Particular devotion is paid to The 
Lotus Sutra in the Tendai (Ch. T’ien T’ai) and Nichirenite sects of Japanese 
Buddhism. At the same time The Lotus Sutra is one of the classical state¬ 
ments of Mahayana universalism and is recognised as such by Buddhists of 
diverse denominations. 17 The Teaching of Vimalakirti is not linked with 
any specific sect as such but it has always been particularly popular among 
laymen, perhaps because its leading figure, Vimalakrrti, is himself a layman. 
Because they are so well known these two texts form the main material for 
what follows. 

The Lotus Sutra is, in an important sense, mainly about ‘skilful means’, 
and no apology is made for treating it in some detail in Chapters Two to 
Pour below. The Teaching of Vimalakirti is treated by itself in Chapter 
Live. It is shorter than The Lotus Sutra but provides an important link with 
The Perfection of Insight and dependent literature, which is taken up in 
Chapter Six. The Lotus Sutra is also taken up again in Chapter Seven 
where some passages are treated in the section on the Buddha’s decision to 
teach Dhamma (Skt. Dharma). The purpose of this is to indicate the matrix 
of Mahayana principles in early Buddhism. 

The Lotus Sutra and The Teaching of Vimalakirti have a relatively large 
number of occurrences of the term ‘skilful means’, and these are to some 
extent concentrated in important chapters. In each case it is the second 
chapter which gives the tone for the writing as a whole, after a more or less 
mythological scenario has been painted in the introductory first chapter. In 
each case, too, the second chapter bears the explicit title ‘Skilful Means’. As 
a brief generalisation one might say that in The Lotus Sutra the emphasis is 
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on interpreting the way in which the Buddha himself is believed to have 
taught, while in The Teaching of Vimalaklrti it is on the style of life of a 
bodhisattva following the path of the Buddha. Between them the two 
sutras also reflect quite well both the intellectual and the popular aspects of 
Mahayana Buddhism. The bodhisattva Manjusri, for example, is supposed 
to be the epitome of the virtue of insight (Skt. prajna), and his discussion 
with Vimalaklrti is a classical and not yet scholastic statement of the teach¬ 
ing of voidness (Skt. sunyata). The bodhisattva Avalokitesvara, by contrast, 
is particularly symbolic of the many forms taken by Buddhist compassion 
(Skt. karuna) in the popular mind, while the chapter in The Lotus Sutra 
describing the activities of this figure is one of the most popular pieces of 
all Mahayana writing. In some ways therefore the contents of these two 
writings are complementary and the manner of thinking summed up in the 
concept ‘skilful means’ emerges coherently from a study of them. 

When it comes to The Perfection of Insight Sutras and the dependent 
literature, the criterion of frequency of use is not so clear. The outstand¬ 
ingly popular Diamond Sutra and Heart Sutra are very brief indeed and 
Kumarajiva’s Chinese versions happen not to contain a single instance of 
the term under study, though they do need to be mentioned again later. 
Chapter Six below is based selectively on Kumarajiva’s translations of the 
basic text of The Perfection of Insight Sutra, of the larger text in ‘25000’ 
lines, and of the treatises mentioned above. It cannot be said that any of 
these are really popular. There is for example no Japanese rendering of 
these longer forms of the sutra, though there is of the shorter treatises. 18 
Nevertheless the principles of ‘perfection of insight’ thinking are widely 
current as a result of the general use of the shorter sutras and monastic use 
of the longer forms and the treatises. The term ‘skilful means’ itself is quite 
common in the longer texts and reflects the same usage as that found in 
The Lotus Sutra and The Teaching of Vimalaklrti. There is a particularly 
strong emphasis on the relationship between ‘skilful means’ and ‘insight’, 
and a discussion of this in Chapter Six follows on most conveniently from 
the usage in The Teaching of Vimalaklrti. In the same chapter some refer¬ 
ence to the usage in the treatises establishes the links with Madhyamika 
thought, which for Kumarajiva ‘was simply Mahayana in sastra form’. 19 

The idea of ‘skilful means’ does not lie buried in the texts mentioned 
above. If it is true that the texts represent in a general way the formative 
stage of Mahayana Buddhism as it was first conceived in India, even though 
the Chinese versions are at one remove from the originals, then general 
questions arise about the relationship between the Mahayana idea of ‘skilful 
means’ and pre-Mahayana Buddhism. These matters do not depend on 
minor questions of textual analysis (although a few come into it) but rather 
on an assessment of central characteristics of the Buddhist religion, and 
they are therefore raised in Chapter Seven below. 

The texts studied have formed such staple reading and recitation material 
for later Mahayanists that the idea of ‘skilful means’ is relevant to many 
later Chinese and Japanese writings. It would take volumes to study in 
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detail even the explicit usage of the term in all the later texts, let alone to 
unravel the implicit ramifications of its influence. However some attempt 
has been made in Chapter Eight to link up with contemporary Buddhism 
by a survey of modern Japanese usage. No doubt there will be about 100 
milhon corrections. 

Finally, when the meaning of‘skilful means’ has been sufficiently clari¬ 
fied in the Buddhist context itself, a brief and of course quite unhistorical 
attempt is made to hft the discussion into the wider world. This is done (in 
Chapter Nine) partly to dissipate the sensation of being forever imprisoned 
in historical data, and partly because it is felt that the style of thought 
uncovered here is indeed relevant to ways of interpreting hfe other than the 
Buddhist one. 


Problems of terminology 

The phrase ‘skilful means’ has already been used here and there by western 
writers, but unfortunately it reflects a slightly confusing situation with 
respect to the underlying Sanskrit, Chinese and Japanese terms with which 
we are concerned. Even that famous interpreter D. T. Suzuki showed 
some hesitation over how to bring the concept across into English. 20 
Although the literal translation of the plain Sanskrit term upaya would be 
just ‘means’ and not ‘skilful means’, it is arguable that the best English to 
use in general discussion of the specifically Buddhist concept is ‘skilful 
means’. 21 The case for this will now be presented forthwith, partly as 
a natural prolegomenon, and partly because it contributes to the overall 
development of the topic. 

There is an ordinary Sanskrit word: upaya, which means ‘means’, ‘expe¬ 
dient’, ‘stratagem’ and the like. 22 The straightforwardly secular meaning 
of the term can be judged from the enumeration of four such ‘means’ of 
success against an enemy, namely: sowing dissension, chastisement, con¬ 
ciliation, and gifts. 23 An example of the quite ordinary use of the term may 
be found in the Hitopadesa. In the tenth fable of Chapter IV, The Brahman 
and his Goat, the term is used of a trick devised by three robbers who 
managed to deprive a Brahman of a goat which he had bought for sacrifice. 
They simply asked him whether he was sure it was not a dog (which 
would count as unclean and quite unsuitable for sacrifice) and continued to 
ask him this until he became quite unsure of himself and finally abandoned 
the animal by the roadside. 24 

Needless to say this is far from being the same as the Buddhist usage, 
which is controlled by other central Buddhist concepts. In passing it is 
curious to note that the air of disreputability which has sometimes become 
associated with the Japanese equivalent, hoben, has a parallel already in the 
usage of the Sanskrit term. If there were an extensive living ‘Sanskrit’ 
Buddhism today its representatives would presumably have to make use of 
the same kind of arguments in this connection as Japanese scholars and 
apologists employ (considered in Chapter Eight below). 
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The Sanskrit word upaya also has, of course, a purely etymological his¬ 
tory, and some writers have attempted to draw out the meaning of the 
word from the verb upaf i^mtm'mg: to approach, to arrive at, etc. 25 How¬ 
ever it seems quite inappropriate to draw conclusions for Buddhist doctrine 
from such a remote etymological basis, even if there is some general con¬ 
tinuity of meaning. Not only does the ordinary meaning of ‘means’ or 
‘device’ far outweigh any such considerations as a prolegomenon for con¬ 
sidering the Buddhist meaning, but beyond this the Buddhist meaning 
itself must be sought in the context of meaning provided by the fundamen¬ 
tal Buddhist texts in which it is used. 

There are a few occurrences of the term in the Pali Canon of Theravada 
Buddhism (and the Pah equivalent to the Sanskrit is, as it happens, exactly 
identical: upaya) but these are massively outnumbered by the usage in 
early Mahayana texts. Since the Pali usage is so limited it can be left 
aside until Chapter Seven below which considers the relationship between 
the Mahayana concept of skilful means and the general character of 
early Buddhism. 

In the early Mahayana texts the term upaya became a technical term in 
its own right. For this reason it is listed, with examples, in Edgerton’s 
Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit Dictionary, although Edgerton does indicate, unusu¬ 
ally, that it ‘equals’ Sanskrit. 26 Some compound formations are also to be 
found, the most important of these being upaya-kausalya (Pah: upaya-kosalla), 
which means ‘skill in means’, ‘skill in devices’, etc. Edgerton gives the 
meaning of this compound as ‘skill in expedients’. He also, rather surpris¬ 
ingly, quotes Kern’s very antiquated interpretation from the Lotus Sutra, 
namely ‘able management, diplomacy’, which would be very free indeed as 
a translation, though acceptable as a preliminary suggestion. 27 Edgerton 
goes on to say that the term ‘is extremely common everywhere’ (i.e. 
in Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit texts, which are almost entirely Mahayana), 
‘especially of the Buddha’s skill in devising means to impress and convert 
people’. The only other compound term listed in Edgerton’s dictionary is 
upaya-kusala (Pali: upaya-kusala) , an adjective related to upaya-kausalya and 
meaning ‘skilful in expedients’. This term is very rare however and can be 
left aside. 

So far then two main terms have been introduced, namely: 

upaya = ‘means’, ‘device’, etc. 

upaya-kausalya = ‘skill in means’, ‘skill in devices’, etc. 

Neither of these is a literal basis for the English expression ‘skilful means’. 
What then is the justification for this latter? The first reason lies in the 
distance between the implication of the ordinary Sanskrit term upaya and 
the use of the same term, with all its associations, in Buddhist texts com¬ 
posed in Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit. 

None of the English words: ‘means’, ‘device’, ‘expedient’, etc. really 
does justice by itself to the meaning of the word upaya as a technical term 
in Mahayana Buddhism. Moreover these English words tend to suggest a 
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lower degree of ethical responsibility than should fairly be ascribed to 
Mahayanists, even though there is admittedly a problem about the correla¬ 
tion of Mahayanist ethics and western approaches to ethics. One of the 
overall conclusions of the investigation to be reported later below is that it 
would be misleading to speak of upaya in a Buddhist sense as ‘just a means’ 
or ‘just a device’, with a strongly pejorative suggestion of deviousness. 
Indeed consistency with respect to the use of rather diverse means is pre¬ 
cisely one of the claims maintained in The Lotus Sutra, as will be seen. For 
this reason, whatever the conclusions of an independent observer may be, 
it seems desirable to find a phrase for Buddhist upaya which does not tend 
to suggest a meaning which Buddhists themselves argue to be misleading. 
Above all a Buddhist upaya is something created on the responsibility of a 
Buddha or a bodhisattva who has perfected his ‘skill in means’ ( upaya- 
kausalya). Since a Buddhist upaya is above all something to be skilfully 
devised and applied it seems natural to draw in this idea of skill in order to 
characterise the specifically Buddhist concept. Hence it seems right to speak 
of Buddhist upaya as ‘skilful means’. This is not so colourless as mere 
‘means’ and is sufficiently curious to act as a distinct technical term, in a 
manner which nevertheless remains quite appropriate to the original texts 
in which it is used. Of course translations of Mahayana texts in Buddhist 
Hybrid Sanskrit may want to follow the vocabulary more closely and use 
simply ‘means’ or ‘expedient’ for upaya. Translations have the advantage 
of a massive co-determining context. ‘Skilful means’ is proposed for use 
in discussion. The procedure here may seem to be rather bold to some. 
Curiously enough it finds significant further support in the Sino-Japanese 
Buddhist tradition. 

The most usual Chinese term for upaya is fang-pien 7:j if, the characters 
for which are pronounced in Japanese as hd-ben. (Characters for all Chinese 
and Japanese terms are given in the index.) In a sense the Chinese and 
Japanese words fang-pien and hoben are the same. They look the same 
in their written form. This does not mean however that they are really 
quite the same in language history. The Chinese word, like the Sanskrit 
word upaya, is an ordinary word meaning ‘method’, or ‘convenient’ etc. 28 
It had an independent existence apart from its use by the translators of 
Buddhist texts. The Japanese word hoben however, since it is drawn from 
the Chinese, could not possibly have had any existence prior to the importa¬ 
tion of Chinese culture to Japan, which was inextricably bound up with 
Buddhism and Buddhist texts. Unlike the Chinese therefore it is in large 
measure a technical term from the beginning, though it did not entirely 
remain so. 

Those who translated the Mahayana sutras into Chinese do not seem to 
have been very much concerned about the distinction between upaya and 
upaya-kausalya. Dharmaraksa, who composed the earliest extant Chinese 
version of The Lotus Sutra, favoured the term shan-chuan fang-pien, 29 while 
Kumarajiva preferred either just fang-pien or sometimes fang-pien-li. 30 In 
the texts studied Kumarajiva never used Dharmaraksa’s phrase, probably 
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because he felt his own translation to be more succint. Some justification 
for Kumarajiva’s tendency to compression may be seen in the way in which 
the two related terms are used in the Sanskrit text. There too the distinc¬ 
tion is not in practice very important. Since either term immediately evokes 
the other the persistent reader would tend to conflate them in his mind. 
Striking confirmation of this point is found in the fact that Kumarajiva was 
able to translate the title of the second chapter of The Lotus Sutra from 
upaya-kausalya to fang-pien, even though the latter, considered pedantically, 
is equivalent only to upaya. 31 Thus when Kumarajiva said fang-pien he meant 
‘means (such as buddhas skilfully use)’. The same applies for fang-pien as 
a facility of bodhisattvas, as when it is said in Kumarajiva’s translation of 
The Great Perfection of Insight Sutra (T223): ‘If a bodhisattva, a mahasattva, 
desires to attain supreme perfect enlightenment, he should learn the per¬ 
fection of insight applying skilful means.’ 32 Although the text literally says 
fang-pien it is evidently concise for ‘(while) applying (his) (skilfulness in) 
means’. Not the application of one particular device is meant here but the 
bringing to bear of the bodhisattva’s special skill in means with respect to 
all particular means. 

The Japanese word hoben (for fang-pien) is the only one of the various 
possibilities in Japanese which became established in really ordinary use. 
Numerous other synonyms may be offered (no less than fourteen in a 
modern Sanskrit-Japanese dictionary) 33 but these are only explanatory. Not 
only was the term hoben a technical term from the start, as mentioned 
above, it was also firmly established in Kumarajiva’s sense because of the 
paramount influence of his translations by the time Buddhism came to 
Japan. Above all it was the concentrated usage in The Lotus Sutra and The 
Teaching of Vimalakirti which gave its meaning for the Japanese. These 
two texts have been well-known and popular in Japan ever since the earliest 
period when they were associated with the seventh century Prince Shotoku, 
the first Japanese national patron of Buddhism. Japanese scholars may have 
been aware of the wider usage of the word fang-pien in Chinese literature, 
as they are today, but the average Japanese was not. Moreover popular 
misuse of the term must post-date its introduction into the language and 
therefore some weight should be given to the Buddhist attempts to retrieve 
and maintain its properly Buddhist meaning (described in Chapter Eight). 
Thus from the Japanese point of view there is something to be said for 
giving the term a slightly special translation in Enghsh, and for not being 
satisfied with the weak generality of‘means’ or ‘device’. Indeed Japanese 
dictionaries sometimes define the meaning of hoben as komyo na shudan, 
which means precisely ‘skilful means’. 34 Similarly the term zengon, the 
zengon of Dharmaraksa’s zengonhoben (Ch. shan-chiian fang-pien), is defined 
in a major Japanese dictionary of Buddhist terms as ‘a skilful means’ ( zengyo 
no gonbo) and as ‘having the same meaning as hoben’ 33 Thus the case for 
translating hoben, in even faintly Buddhist contexts, with the special phrase 
‘skilful means’ is quite strong, and reinforces the decision to translate 
Kumarajiva’s fang-pien in this way. 
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The overall situation can be set out in tabular form as follows: 



pre-Buddhist 

meaning 

Buddhist 

meaning 

post-Buddhist 

meaning 

Sanskrit: 

means, trick 

means (but c.f. 
skill in means) 

(ordinary meaning 
continues) 

Chinese: 

fang-pien 

method, 

convenient 

(skilfully 
applied) means 
or skilful means 

(ordinary meaning 
continues) 

Japanese: 

hoben 


skilful means 

trick 

English: 


skilful means 



As for terms not included in the table, upaya-kausalya should be rep¬ 
resented in English by ‘skill in means’, and Kumarajiva’s fang-pien-li as 
‘power of skilful means’. 36 In line by line discussion or literalistic trans¬ 
lation of Sanskrit texts ‘means’ or ‘expedient’ may be demanded for upaya 
to distinguish it sharply from upaya-kausalya, which explicitly adds the idea 
of skill to that of means. This literalism however, though not without uses 
on occasion, runs the very real danger of failing to bring out the important 
specificity of the term upaya as a Buddhist term. It also ignores the tendency 
of the kausalya component to become inseparable from upaya in Buddhist 
usage, a development which culminates in Kumarajiva’s equation of the 
two. The best term for Kumarajiva’s fang-pien is ‘skilful means’. Granted 
the general coherence of the Sanskrit and the Sino-Japanese tradition, the 
best term for the concept in general discussions of Buddhism seems also to 
be ‘skilful means’. This special term can still be distinguished from ‘skill in 
means’ when necessary, but it brings in both the necessary associations in a 
convenient way for general purposes. 


Endnotes 

1 Sawada Kensho: ‘Bukkyo ni okeru hoben no shiso ni tsuite’ in Bukkyd Bunka Kenkyu 12 

(1963) ('Rfflitpa ' [AIM] <DMM > \LWcftm%), P- 97. All 

Japanese names are given surname first. 

2 Especially Sawada (see previous note); Masuda Hideo: ‘Hannyakyo ni okeru “hSben” 
no imi ni tsuite’ in Indogaku Bukkydgaku Kenkyu No. 23 (1964) (if E03SJI ’ iSICh 
it-5 [All] fflilftCOOt - EPg##g[¥W^), pp. 112-17; KumoiShozen: ‘Hobento 
Shinjitsu’ in Ocho Keinichi (ed.), Hokke Shiso, Kyoto, 1969 (SABS# ’ AlMk in IS 
SB B ’ S(SS./!S). The following articles in denominational journals were not available: 

ah#ib: [Ain © r ii*j — n i \ 1 (1956), PP . 152- 

4; : 9mi ±A(M* 0 in 6 (1967), pp. 25-29; Sfflm : (d 
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in jkh# nm (m 2 ), PP . i67- 
178; iKR^R : in H%®(% 7 (1956), PP . 21-31. In 1974 an 

article in English by Daigan and Alicia Matsunaga a PP eared in the Japanese Journal of 
Religious Studies, Vol. I No. 1, PP . 51-72, entitled ‘The Conce P t of U P aya Tpjl! in Mahayana 
Buddhist Philoso P hy’. It P icks out the general characteristics of the conce P t quite interest¬ 
ingly, though it must be said that the historical bearings are rather vague. In [particular the 
thrusting back of the Mahayana conce P t of skilful means (Skt. updya) into the initial 
develo P ment of Buddhism is carried through in a rather unhistorical way, as indeed it was 
in Alicia Matsunaga’s fascinating earlier volume The Buddhist Philosophy of Assimilation, 
The Historical Development of the Honji Suijaku Theory, Tokyo 1969 (cf. my review article 
‘Assimilation and skilful means’ touching on this very P oint in Religion, Journal of Religion 
and Religions, 1, 2 (1971). The difficulty is that the term updya is hardly used at all in the 
Pali texts, whereas it emerged as a technical term in the early Mahayana re-statements. Of 
course the Mahayana view P oint is that this is how early Buddhism is to be understood, 
and there is much to be said for the viewpoint (cf. Cha P ter Seven below); but while it is 
right to stress the im P ortance of the Buddha’s very decision to teach at all, it is misleading 
to suggest that the Buddha in P erson understood his work specifically in terms of updya 
(article named above, P . 53) as there is no historical evidence for this whatever. The 
argument should be that the technical term ‘skilful means’ is one which the Mahayanists 
reasonably a PP lied in retrospect to the fundamental character of Buddhism as it was first 
conceived. Another most impportant historical P oint is that the term updya is very httle 
used in texts ascribed to Nagarjuna (the Matsunagas give not one ex P licit quotation), 
though it is quite common in the basic Mahayana sutras which pre-date his work. We can 
[positively state that the equivalent fang-pien a PP ears once only in the Chung-lun (T1546) 
and then not in the verses ascribed to Nagarjuna but in the commentary (see Chapiter Six 
below). Of course the conce P t of updya is not unrelated to Nagarjuna’s account of two 
kinds of truth, but the latter is historically secondary. It would in no way detract from the 
strength of the interjpretative [position (which is what the Matsunagas’ article really reflects) 
if the historical [phases were more clearly and accurately delineated. Although the study 
[presented here was first undertaken some time ago and is conceived along rather different 
lines, Alicia Matsunaga’s The Buddhist Philosophy of Assimilation certainly underlines the 
imjportance of this whole subject for understanding Buddhism, and it contains much 
interesting material of which some is referred to again with gratitude below. Other works 
in Euro P ean languages deal with the term skilful means (Skt. updya, etc.) even more 
incidentally, although the first brief discussion was in the a PP endix volume of M. E. 
Burnouf’s [pioneer translation of The Lotus Sutra, Le Lotus de la Bonne Loi, Vol. II Appendice 
(Memoires Annexes), Paris 1852 (2nd ed. 1925), PP . 549 ffi 

3 It should be noted that the ex P lanation was not an official one, and the term was intro¬ 
duced when the discussion became one ste P removed from a direct account of [practice and 
doctrine. The movement in question was the Rissho Kosei-kai (ALlEfXfiSs), a modern 
ecumenically-minded lay movement based mainly on the Tendai-Nichirenite tradition. 
The term ‘skilful means’ (J. hoben fi {K) was clearly [present in the mind of the P erson 
concerned as a result of regular reading of The Lotus Sutra, which is to be considered in 
detail below. 

4 T IX 5c (ftlSf7j'(M) cf. KSS 32. All references to The Lotus Sutra will give the location for 

Kumarajlva’s Chinese version in the Taisho Shinshu Daizokyo ^ClEiffflf (The Tripitaka 

in Chinese), ed. J. Takakusu and K. Watanabe, 1927, I960 2 Tokyo, (abbreviated to T, 
followed by volume, P age and horizontal column). A reference is also given to the 
recently [published English translation by Kato, Soothill and Schiffer, abbreviated to KSS, 
which is the first integral translation of Kumarajlva’s Chinese text into a Euro P ean lan¬ 
guage, entitled Myohd-Renge-Kyo The Sutra of the Lotus Flower of the Wonderful Law, Tokyo 
1971. Although some criticisms could no doubt be made, and the translation has not 
always been closely followed in quotations given below, it is quite adequate for the general 
orientation of English readers. Its use in quotations below is by kind [permission of the 
K5sei Publishing Com P any, Tokyo. (This translation has since a PP eared in a new edition 
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from John Weatherhill, Inc. Tokyo.) The present discussion does not assume responsibil¬ 
ity for a general introduction to The Lotus Sutra or its contents, and is directed only 
towards the concept of‘skilful means’. Readers who wish to examine the wider context of 
this argument in the literature itself would be advised to begin with a reading of the above- 
mentioned translation, which is preferable to H. Kern’s translation from a Buddhist Hyb¬ 
rid Sanskrit text (the language in which it was originally composed), Saddharma-Pundanka 
or The Lotus of the True Law, Oxford 1884 (Max Muller ed. Sacred Books of the East 
Vol. XXI), reprinted New York 1963. Kern’s translation is now out of date and unsatis¬ 
factory for various reasons, although alas it has still not been superseded as a translation 
from Sanskrit. The KSS translation is admittedly from a Chinese version, but one which 
became important as a text in its own right. 

5 T IX 8b, ‘All dharmas are themselves permanently nirvanic 

from the beginning’, cf. KSS 54 ‘All existence, from the beginning, Is ever of the nirvana- 
nature.’ The characters Si® (J. jaku-metsu) used here are frequently used to translate the 
Sanskrit term nirvana, which is also often merely transliterated as SIS (J. nehari) e.g. in 
the immediate context quoted here. 

6 Prajha is commonly translated ‘wisdom’, but ‘insight’ is marginally preferable as being less 
misleading. The former tends to suggest in English a body of accumulated knowledge, 
sometimes moralising, while ‘insight’ adequately conveys the idea of penetratingly seeing 
the true nature of things. Cf. below, Chapter Six, note 1. 

7 Sawada Kensho, op. cit. Gedatsu: SISK. 

8 For our purposes this is the Taisho Shinshu Daizokyo, cf. note 4, though of course earlier 
printed editions also exist. 

9 Demieville, P. et al. (eds.) Hobogirin, Dictionnaire Encyclopedique du Bouddhisme d’apres les 
Sources Chinoises et Japonaises, Paris and Tokyo 1929 ff., Fascicule Annexe p. 144. Some 
alternative dates are also given. Kumarajlva is the Indian form of his name, which is 
rendered in Chinese characters as HDSMfJ' and sometimes abbreviated to Mlf (J. Kumaraju 
and Raju, respectively). Cf. also Robinson, R. H. Early Madhyamika in India and China, 
Madison, Milwaukee and London 1967, pp. 72-73, for more details and variant dates. 

10 Known to English readers through Suzuki Daisetsu’s translation The Lankavatara Sutra, 
London 1932 and also his Studies in the Lankavatara Sutra, London 1930. 

11 The one mostly used is the version by Hsiian Tsang (T251); Kumarajlva’s version is T250. 
These numbers identify works by the order in which they appear in the Daizokyo, but the 
correlation of works with bound volumes is effected by means of a catalogue: Hobogirin’s 
Fascicule Annexe (note 9 above), or the Taisho Shinshu Daizokyo Mokuroku in one small 
volume, Tokyo 1969. 

12 Ch. San-lun-tsung,]. San-ron-shu. 

13 Robinson, op. cit. pp. 77-88. 

14 Op. cit. pp. 88-95. 

15 Op. cit. pp. 73-77. cf. Hobogirin, Fascicule Annexe, p. 144, where 57 works are listed. 

16 On archaeological evidence for the popularity of The Lotus Sutra in Central Asia and 
North-Western China (including a close association with the Teaching of Vimalaklrti) see 
Davidson, J. Leroy, The Lotus Sutra in Chinese Art, New Haven U.S.A. 1954, and on its 
importance in early Japanese Buddhism see De Visser, Ancient Buddhism in Japan, Tokyo 
1935; and of course there are many miscellaneous indications for both writings. 

17 The progressive specialisation of East Asian Buddhism into schools and sects did not make 
the use of particular sutras as tightly compartmentalised as one might at first imagine. The 
Lotus Sutra, for example, was by no means confined to the Tendai Sect and its derivatives, 
but continued to be known to Pure Land Buddhists and Zen Buddhists, and to have a 
broad cultural impact. The Heart Sutra is used more or less across the board. At the same 
time the result of any extensive study of ancient sutras does not necessarily directly reflect 
the mental activity of any one group of Buddhists empirically defined within society at 
one point in history. Results should rather be taken into account as a factor in long-term 
cultural impact. For example, although the three sutras specially used in Pure Land Buddhism 
are not examined in detail here, and although Pure Land Buddhists do not in practice make 
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much use of other sutras, one could still argue that the central ideas of Mahayana Buddhism 
in general, as expressed in the sutras which have been studied, are relevant to any really 
satisfactory understanding of the Pure Land denominations. 

18 Kokuyaku Issaikyo, series of Japanese translations first pubhshed in the 1920s and 1930s, 
recently reprinted, Chuganbu Vol. 1. See also Ui Hakuju: Ui Hakaju Chosaku Senshu, Vols. 
4 & 5, Tokyo 1968, containing the three shorter treatises. The Kokuyaku Issaikyo also 
contains a translation of the great extended form of The Perfection of Insight Sutra 
(Daihannyakyd, or Daihannyaharamittakyo) which takes up no less than three volumes of the 
Daizokyd in Chinese (T220). Presumably this work has had some influence, although for 
this class of literature one could almost formulate a law that the shorter it is, the greater 
its influence. 

19 Robinson, op. cit. p. 95. 

20 See Outlines of Mahayana Buddhism, (New York 1963, but first published in 1907) p. 64, 
‘The term upaya literally means expediency. The great fatherly sympathetic heart of the 
Bodhisattva has inexhaustible resources at his command in order that he might lead the 
masses to enlightenment... To reach this end he employs innumerable means (upaya) 
suggested by his disinterested lovingkindness’. Ibid. p. 260 f. (footnote): (after comparison 
with 1 Cor. XIII 2 and quotation from The Lotus Sutra) ‘Upaya is a very difficult term to 
translate into English; it literally means “way”, “method”, or “strategy”.’ Ibid. p. 298 f. 
‘Upaya, meaning “expedient”, “stratagem”, or “device”, or “craft”, has a technical sense 
in Buddhism. It is used in contrast to intelhgence (prajha) and is synonymous with love 
(karuna). Suzuki then quotes from The Teaching of Vimalaklrti to indicate the connection 
with prajha (the text appears later below), and gives a very generalised account of the 
concept typical of the style of Outlines of Mahayana Buddhism. He goes on: ‘In many cases, 
thus, it is extremely difficult to render upaya by any of its English equivalents and yet to 
retain its original technical sense unsuffered. This is also the case with many other Buddhist 
terms, among which we mention Bodhi, Dharmakaya, Prajna, Citta, Parivarta, etc. The 
Chinese translators have fang p’ien (sic) for upaya which means “means-accommodation”.’ 
The miscellaneous use of diacritical marks, italics and capital letters in these quotations 
illustrates the messy process of anghcising Buddhist terms quite well. In general one may 
concur with the intention not to be happy with a common English word which fails to do 
justice to the special meaning of upaya or fang-pien in Buddhism. Note also that ‘insight’ 
and ‘compassion’ are adequate for prajha and karuna, and better than ‘intelligence’ and 
‘love’ which are not adequate. The question of analogies to skilful means outside Buddhism 
will be taken up again briefly in Chapter Nine below. 

21 The Matsunagas, in the article previously noted (see note 2), say ‘“skilful means” is aoristic 
without further elucidation’ (op. cit. p. 51), but then go on to use regularly the word upaya 
itself, which is of course equally ‘aoristic without further elucidation’. The significance of 
the concept can admittedly only be made clear by looking into it at some length, whether 
we speak of upaya (and leave upaya-kausalya out of it altogether) or whether we speak of 
‘skilful means’ to preserve the relevant associations. It is presumably because it needs some 
elucidation anyway that people have begun to write about it. It is also misleading to equate 
upaya entirely with fang-pien, in view of Kumarajlva’s conflations with upaya-kausalya (see 
below). Moreover, it is remarkable that the article does not seem to contain any further 
reference to ‘skill’ at all. The general intention to stick to the word upaya seems to break 
down on page 70, where they are described as ‘methods’, and Lu K’uan Yu’s translation 
(of fang-pien) as ‘expedient method’ is accepted without comment in a quotation from 
The Teaching of Vimalaklrti. It is also argued that ‘such renditions (i.e. “expediency”, 
“adapted teaching” and “skilful means”) imply that upaya are inferior teachings bearing 
only a marginal relationship to Buddhist philosophy’ (page 51), a view rejected in the 
present work. 

22 Monier-Williams, Sanskrit-English Dictionary, Oxford 1899, gives: ‘coming near, approach, 
arrival, Bhartr; that by which one reaches one’s aim, a means or expedient (of any 
kind), way, stratagem, craft, artifice,’ and locates this usage in the Mahabharata, Laws of 
Manu, Yajhavalkya and Pahcatantra. H. Grassmann’s Worterbuch zum Rig-veda, Leipzig 1873, 
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does not contain the term at all. Monier-Williams presumably consulted Bohtlingk and 
Roth’s Sanskrit-Worterbuch St. Petersburg 1855, Vol. I, p. 988 which gives: ‘Herbeikunft, 
wodurch man zu seinem Ziel gelangt, Mittel, Weg, fein angelegtes Mittel’. References 
here are wider than in Monier-Williams and include Mundakopanishad 3, 2.4 and Bhagavad- 
gita 6, 36. The last mentioned is in fact an explicitly religious usage, though one which 
naturally arises without becoming a technical term, to the effect that yoga can be attained 
by one who is self-controlled and who strives by means (upayatah), that is, presumably, by 
appropriate means. The further exposition is not connected with this term in particular, 
and since it does not appear to be used otherwise in the text, it may be taken to be 
non-technical. 

23 Francis Johnson, Hitopadesa: The Sanskrit Text, with a Grammatical Analysis, Alphabetically 
Arranged, London 1884, p. 146. He also gives two related terms: updya-chinta, the devising 
of an expedient, and upaya-jita, skilled in expedients or fertile in resources. Monier-Williams 
also gives these terms; and the four means of success against an enemy as ‘sowing dissen¬ 
sion, negotiation, bribery, and open assault’ which altogether add up to the same. 

24 Johnson, Hitopadesa, p. 90 (of text), line 2542. cf. Charles Wilkins, Fables and Proverbs from 
the Sanskrit, being the Hitopadesa, London 1885, pp. 251-2 and 256. The eleventh fable in 
the same chapter (ibid, pp. 253-6) gives a story about a lion with three attendants, a crow, 
a tiger and a jackal. One day the lion decided to give protection to a wandering camel 
whom he also took into service. After some time the animals began to suffer from a food 
shortage, and the crow, the tiger and the jackal began to plot, and suggested to the Hon 
that the camel be used for food. The lion objected since he had given his word that the 
camel should be protected. The three plotters then devised a stratagem by which the camel 
would be brought to offer himself voluntarily as food for the others. Each one of them in 
turn offered themselves to the lion as food, but the lion each time refused. In this way the 
camel was constrained not to lag behind, and he also offered himself, but when he did so 
he was immediately fallen upon and killed by the tiger. This second story is supposed to 
explain the same principle as the first one given above, namely that people may often be 
brought to grief by placing confidence in knaves. 

Kumoi, op. cit. pp. 324 ff. cf. also Sawada op. cit. 

Edgerton, Franklin, Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit Dictionary and Grammar, New Haven, 1953, 

27 In fact Kern mainly translated upayakausalya as ‘skilfulness’, rather ignoring the upaya 
component. In the note quoted by Edgerton he goes on to say that upaya means an 
expedient, and that it also denotes the energy of prajha, ‘the latter being Nature, otherwise 
called Maya’, Kern, op. cit., p. 30. Kern’s interpretations should now be regarded as 
entirely antiquated, especially comments such as (p. 30) ‘From the atheistic point of view 
the possessor of upayakausalya can hardly be anything else but all-ruling Time; regarded 
from the theistic view he must be the Almighty Spirit.’ Burnouf was more precise at an 
earlier date when he explained upaya as ‘le moyen’ and upayakausalya as ‘l’habilete dans 
l’emploi des moyens’, op. cit. p. 550. 

28 Giles, H. A. Chinese-English Dictionary, 1912, 1964, ad loc. gives rather crudely: ‘conveni¬ 

ent; the “good works” of Buddhism’, plus some locutions stressing convenience or accom¬ 
modation, e.g. ‘If you are accommodating to others, you will fmd it an accommodation to 
yourself’. Hsing fang-pien (fjJ&'fSi) is given as ‘to bestow alms, etc.’ These all rather sug¬ 
gest that Chinese usage did not reflect the profounder aspects of Buddhist philosophy by 
the early twentieth century, although one further interesting phrase is ’ ~M 

jSSF!l interpreted as ‘Buddha makes compassion the root and charity the door,—of 
salvation’. Mathews’ Chinese-English Dictionary, Cambridge Mass. 1969 gives a few phrases 
following Giles, and for the term fang-pien itself writes as follows: ‘convenient, from 
l§fc£fH'[E that which is not strictly according to rule, but which is convenient. Used by 
Buddhists for good works, by means of which men are led into an appreciation of the 
deeper truths of Buddhist philosophy; now used generally of things beneficial.’ The pocket- 
sized Xinhua Zidian, Peking 1971, does not use the term in the context of fang (fi) or fa 
(S), but does use it to explain the meaning of biin ({M i.e. pien) as ‘convenient’. Sino- 
Japanese dictionaries are discussed in Chapter Eight below. 
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29 frequently (see Appendix C). Suzuki translated this term as ‘skilful means’, 
Studies in the Lankavatara Sutra, p. 393. 

30 TflM or ffffiifl. See Appendix C. 

31 Wogihara, U. and Tsuchida, C. do not indicate any alternative manuscript readings 
for this, Saddharmapundarika-sutram, Romanized and Revised Text of the Bibliotheca Buddhica 
Publication, Tokyo, 1934, p. 28, though the point may be subject to correction. Nor does 
N. Dutt in his Saddharmapundankasutram with N. D. Mironov’s Readings from Central Asian 
Mss., Calcutta 1953. Anyway this is by no means the only case, for the next two occur¬ 
rences in the text illustrate the point equally well. It is most unlikely that Kumarajlva’s 
manuscript gave upaya in all such cases. The footnote to this heading in KSS explicitly 
equates fang-pien and upaya-kausalya, perhaps simply presuming that Kumarajlva’s is 
a correct translation of a Sanskrit like that now extant; the meaning is then given as 
‘appropriate expedient or tactful method’, which shows the force of -kausalya is not clearly 
appreciated. The translation of the chapter heading itself in KSS is ‘Tactfulness’, which is 
a good word for conveying an approximately correct impression without further explana¬ 
tions, but which does not really cover the sense of active, inventive, initiative demanded to 
cover the whole teaching activity of a Buddha. Kern translates this chapter heading merely 
as ‘Skilfulness’, and this is inadequate because there is no good reason for ignoring the 
upaya- element in the Sanskrit. Dharmaraksa only had the shan-chiian (clever expedients) of 
shan-chiian-fang-pien (##73{M) at this point (T IX 67c), but this is probably an abbrevi¬ 
ation for his own longer term. 

32 -m t vm 345a. 

33 Ogiwara Unrai, Bonwa Jiten (jKiFitTlt ’ cited ad loc. by Kumoi (op. cit. p. 324, 

gives the following terms for upaya : ScjE ’ fiWt ’ ’ 

835 imm] 751! • 7515 • *5® • « • #75® - - HU - 0^75®. 

34 J5£!&5p.§t cf. Chapter Nine below on ‘Spectrum of usage in dictionary entries’, and 
cf. also Chapter Two, note 3. 

35 Oda, et al. Bukkyd Daijiten, Tokyo 1954, 1972 (fltBftftg • flft***#) (p. 1059, #15© 
*Sf ’ Tj^itr-WnL). 

36 This term (It'S!!/) really lies between ‘skill in means’ which he had before him, and 
‘power of means’ which seems a little too vague. If ‘skilful means’ is acceptable for 
Kumarajlva’s fang-pien, then ‘power of skilful means’ follows on naturally for fang-pien-li. 
But it should always be remembered that the inclusion of the ‘skilful’ compon¬ 
ent depends on understanding Kumarajiva’s terms in their overall Buddhist context from 
the Sanskrit texts to contemporary Japanese explanations, rather than on translating it as 
if it were just a miscellaneous Chinese word. 




2 THE INITIAL TEACHING OF 
SKILFUL MEANS IN THE LOTUS SUTRA 


Sariputra’s perplexity 

Taken as a unified text The Lotus Sutra seems on the face of it to offer a 
mysterious new doctrine heralded by fantastic celestial events. Indeed the 
elaborate description of the scenario, with a magisterial Buddha deep in 
meditation on the Vulture Peak, surrounded by a fantastic throng of arhats 
and bodhisattvas, not to mention the dragon-kings and others not often 
seen nowadays, makes tedious reading for some fast-moving moderns. 
The mythology will be taken up again below, but for the present immedi¬ 
ate attention may be paid to the second chapter of the sutra where its main 
teaching is first directly stated. Other chapters of the sutra contain 
elaborations of the same teaching, partly in the form of allegories which 
will also be considered later including such famous tales as the burning 
house and the magic city. 

In the Sino-Japanese tradition this second chapter has always had a special 
importance as the key to the understanding of the sutra as a whole. Usually 
it is coupled with Chapter XVI (Chapter 15 in Sanskrit texts) 1 which is 
given a final supremacy as the revelation of the true character of the Buddha. 
Given this standpoint of interpretation, which goes back to Chih-I, these 
two chapters have often been singled out for special liturgical use. 2 The 
doctrinal schematisations of this sort are not adopted here as a methodo¬ 
logical basis. For one thing it is most likely that Chapter XVI (or 15) was 
not part of the earliest phase of the sutra’s compilation, but even when the 
sutra was taken as a literary whole by Kumarajiva, the complex exegetical 
structures developed later were not as far as we know employed by him. 
Nevertheless, even leaving the doctrinal schemes aside, it is clear that Chapter 
II dominates the first part of the sutra, if not all of it. It has already been 
noted that Kumarajiva’s title for it is precisely ‘Skilful Means’ ( fang-pien ). 

The narrative framework is quite simple. Following on from the pre¬ 
paratory explanation in the opening chapter the Buddha rises from his 
contemplation and briefly explains to Sariputra and the whole assembly the 
relation between the insight of the buddhas and their style of teaching. The 
audience, including Sariputra who was supposed to be one of the wisest of 
his disciples, 3 fails to understand his meaning, and so Sariputra, as spokes¬ 
man, requests a further explanation. At first the Buddha demurs on the 
grounds that it would merely startle and perplex people, but when the 
request is repeated twice more he agrees to speak. At this point five thousand 
haughty members of the audience withdraw, believing that they have 
already attained what there is to attain, and then the Buddha begins again 
to expound at some length the doctrine of skilful means. 
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The theme is already briefly anticipated in the description of the heart¬ 
searching of the audience, and in Sariputra’s first request, although it does 
not appear in the repetitions of the request which stress instead the willing¬ 
ness of large numbers of the audience to hear a fuller exposition with 
respect. The perplexity of the audience has three aspects. Firstly, why does 
the Buddha now so earnestly praise the practice of skilful means? 4 Secondly, 
why does he say that the Dharma which he has obtained is so profound and 
difficult to understand? 5 Thirdly, what does this mean with regard to the 
one principle of emancipation leading to Nirvana, which has already been 
declared, and which is followed by monks, nuns, and lay devotees both 
male and female who seek to become sravakas and pratyekabuddhasT 

In Sariputra’s request for further elucidation ‘the supreme skilful means’ 7 
is again closely identified with the Dharma itself, and both are spoken of as 
the property of all the buddhas. Thus he asks: ‘What is the cause and what 
the reason for so earnestly extolling the supreme skilful means and the very 
profound, mysterious Dharma of the buddhas, which is so difficult to 
understand?’ 8 Reference to the skilful means and Dharma of buddhas in 
general is of some importance. 9 By contrast Sariputra goes on to say, ‘From 
of yore I have never heard such a discourse from the Buddha’, 10 but this 
latter statement refers only to Sariputra’s experience of the present Buddha, 
and does not indicate the overall standpoint of the sutra. Similarly the 
audience as a whole was perplexed because hitherto only one principle of 
emancipation has been declared, namely the teaching of Nirvana, which 
they have already received. To the audience, including Sariputra, a new 
teaching seems to be in the offing, but from the overall standpoint of the 
sutra’s teaching the ‘new’ teaching is simply the teaching of all buddhas in 
all times and places. The newness is felt by the recipients of the teaching 
because it is they who differentiate and make progress. From the stand¬ 
point of ‘the buddhas’ however the apparently varied teaching is quite 
consistent. The effects of this dialectic upon the way in which traditional 
concepts of Buddhism are understood will be brought out in more detail 
below, but before going further something should be said about the sense 
in which the teaching of this sutra is supposed to be ‘new’. 

It is clear from the formulations already referred to and quoted that the 
very theme of the Buddha’s discourse in The Lotus Sutra is supposed to be 
his skilful means, which is intimately connected with his Dharma and which 
he shares in common with all the buddhas. Apart from this theme there is 
indeed no particular ‘content’ to the teaching given. It is a sutra therefore 
not so much about doctrines in an assertive sense, but rather about the 
inner method of the Buddhist religion. For example there is little concern 
about whether there is an attainable goal, Nirvana, or not, but there is 
much concern about the whys and wherefores of such a goal being held out 
for people to entertain and about what they should do with it. As the 
questioners referred to above put it: ‘We too on receiving this Dharma 
attain Nirvana. But now we do not know to what this principle tends ’. 11 The 
sutra is about the correct use of existing religious procedures. It does not 
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propose the setting up of new religious procedures, though it perhaps 
encourages a certain widening of outlook with regard to permissible access¬ 
ories (see below). Since it is about a religious method it is not a speculative 
writing but an extremely practical, spiritual one. It is not about doctrines in 
the pedestrian sense that it sets out a series of doctrines for memorisation 
or assent. There are no new teachings as such which could be straight¬ 
forwardly enumerated. Hence the reaction of some, on a first reading, that 
the much heralded ‘new’ revelation of the Buddha never amounts to any¬ 
thing much. Nevertheless, although there is no new ‘content’, what does 
emerge is a controversial new style for understanding the existing teaching, 
and in this sense the sutra is indeed about doctrine. This new style, which 
touches the very centre of what Buddhism is all about, is inextricably 
bound up with the elaboration of the notion of skilful means as that which 
above all characterises the observable activity of a buddha. 

The material giving the Buddha’s exposition can be considered in three 
parts: the brief opening exposition which was not understood by the audi¬ 
ence, the longer exposition in prose, and the longer exposition in verse. It 
may be recollected that the intention is to bring out the meaning of ‘skilful 
means’ as it stands in Kumarajiva’s Chinese version, and thus there is no 
impropriety in looking first at the prose sections even though historically it 
may be that the verse, or some of it, was composed at an earlier date. 


The opening exposition 

Not surprisingly the brief opening exposition contains essentially the same 
three points of interest as the question of Sariputra already commented 
upon, namely: the wisdom or insight of the buddhas, their method or 
means, and the question about how what is said about these relates to 
existing Buddhist teaching. Great emphasis is placed on the perfection of 
the buddhas, with regard to insight and skilful means, thus: ‘The tathagatas 
are all already completely perfect in the paramitas of skilful means and 
wisdom.’ 12 The insight of a buddha or a tathagata (these are of course more 
or less interchangeable terms) is said to be quite superlative and not shared 
by any other beings at all. 13 Their Dharma is ‘faultless and inscrutable, 
profound and mysterious’. 14 It ‘cannot be indicated’ and ‘the terms for it are 
characterised by nirvana’. 15 Their insight is ‘broad and great, profound and 
far-reaching’. 16 But while being inexpressible it also involves a grasp of the 
true nature of the multiple factors of existence. 

This latter aspect of the Buddha’s insight found a clearly formalised 
expression in Kumarajiva’s version when he wrote: ‘Only a buddha 
together with a buddha can fathom the true nature of all dharmas: that all 
dharmas have such a form, such a nature, such an embodiment, such a 
potency, such a function, such a primary cause, such a secondary cause, 
such an effect, such a recompense, and such a complete fundamental whole.’ 17 
This list of the ten ‘suchnesses’ is not found in toto in any extant Sanskrit 
and it may be that Kumarajiva was improving on the text before him at 
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this point. 18 Nevertheless the passage represents a rounding up of what is in 
principle also present in the Sanskrit and the author or authors of the latter 
were certainly also implying that recognition of the true character of all 
dharmas, that is of the multiple factors of existence, belongs to the stuff of 
buddhahood. The ten categories as formalised by Kumarajiva became an 
important list in the T’ien T’ai school of Buddhism because the founder of 
that school, Chih-I, used it as a basis for his famous phrase I-nien san-ch’ien, 
(J. Ichinen sanzen) meaning ‘three thousand (worlds) in one thought’. 19 The 
main point of this formulation, which has been pondered and commented 
on down the centuries in the Sino-Japanese tradition, seems to have lain in 
a perfect, unitive, inner grasp of the real nature of all the diverse factors 
of existence. 

The passage from the sutra quoted immediately above, whatever its 
precise pedigree may have been, is by no means out of character with the 
text as a whole. Indeed the same passage states that the various attainments 
of the Buddha enable him ‘to enter deeply into the boundless and to 
accomplish all the unprecedented Dharma’, and then goes on to say, ‘The 
Tathagata is able to discriminate everything, expound the dharmas skil¬ 
fully, use gentle words and cheer up the hearts of all.’ 20 As if to reinforce 
the juxtaposition the next sentence reasserts that ‘Essentially speaking, the 
Buddha has altogether accomplished the infinite, boundless, unprecedented 
Dharma.’ 21 Thus it belongs to the unitive insight of the Tathagata that he is 
able to discriminate in a soteriologically effective way. 

This double character of the Buddha’s insight, its profundity and in¬ 
accessibility together with its formulation in teachings appropriate for 
releasing living beings from their attachment to this or that, is found also 
in the very first paragraph of this chapter of the sutra, which may now be 
quoted in full. 

‘The insight of the buddhas is very profound and infinite. Their school 
of insight is difficult to understand and difficult to enter, so that the sravakas 
and pratyekabuddhas cannot apprehend it. What is the reason for this? The 
buddhas have been in fellowship with countless hundreds of thousands of 
myriads of kotis of buddhas, perfectly practising the infinite Dharma of all 
buddhas, boldly and zealously advancing, making their fame universally 
known, perfecting the very profound unprecedented Dharma, and expound¬ 
ing as opportunity served its meaning which is so difficult to understand. 
Sariputra! Ever since I became Buddha I have widely discoursed and taught 
with various karmic reasonings and various parables, and I have led living 
beings to the abandonment of all attachments with innumerable skilful 
means. What is the reason for this? The tathagatas are all already completely 
perfected in the paramitas of means and insight.’ 22 Thus these first two 
points are inextricable from each other. 

The reference to sravakas and pratyekabuddhas here raises the third point 
to be noted, namely the problem about how what is said in this sutra 
relates to existing Buddhist teaching. (Sravakas are ‘hearers’ or disciples of 
the Buddha, while pratyekabuddhas attain enlightenment alone and do not 
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proclaim it.) From the point of view of The Lotus Sutra itself that which 
the Buddha knows and the manner in which he teaches is something which 
he shares with innumerable buddhas. The problem, in so far as there is 
one, is that of the newness sensed by recipients of the skilfully differenti¬ 
ated teaching. It is a problem which only arises within the teaching activity 
of a single buddha. The sravakas and pratyekabuddhas are presented as not 
appreciating the full context or the full implications of that to which they 
are attaining. They do not understand it, according to the paragraph quoted 
above, because it is too difficult to understand and because the Buddha uses 
skilful means! By the very nature of the case such methods give rise to an 
appearance of inconsistency which is perplexing enough until their true 
intention is recognised. In order to benefit from the ‘tactful methods’ or 
skilful means of the Buddha it is necessary not only to make use of them as 
they are at first presented but also to discern in them that towards which they 
tend. In any given case there will be a crisis point at which the provisional 
character of the method is about to become apparent. The crisis involves 
an initial perplexity with regard to that which has hitherto been assumed, 
and this perplexity in turn issues either in a successful transcending 
of the device or in a haughty refusal to make further progress. These 
alternative attitudes are dramatised in the departure of the proud monks 
already described. 

This third point also fmds particularly clear expression in the verse form 
of the brief opening exposition. These are the verses in question. 

‘You should know, Sariputra, 

That there is no inconsistency in the words of the buddhas. 

In the Dharma which the Buddha expounds 

You should conceive a great power of faith. 

Now that the World-honoured One has preached the Dharma 
for a long time 

He must certainly proclaim the true reality. 

To all the sravakas, and 

To those seeking the vehicle of the pratyekabuddhas. 

To those whom I have freed from the bondage of suffering 

And who have reached nirvana, 

I announce that the Buddha uses the power of skilful means 

And points the way by teaching the three vehicles; 

All beings have various attachments and 

He leads them on to win their escape.’ 23 

Here the very consistency of Buddhism has obviously been felt to be 
in question, and unless one has the insight of a Buddha oneself an act of 
faith is required to accept that there is a fundamental unity behind the 
various forms of teaching which are offered. Most important, the teaching 
of nirvana, which has been the inspiration of the sravakas and pratyekabuddhas, 
has to be recognised as being itself just one such form which, like all 
the others, has to be both used and transcended or superseded. There is 
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no further definable point at which the means themselves are either 
affirmed or rejected. Rather the affirmation and the rejection belong 
together in so far as they tend to emancipation. Only the combination 
tends to emancipation. 

The famous ‘three’ vehicles are referred to here. Though not specified by 
name, the third is the bodhisattva-vehicle, and like the others it must be 
understood as being differentiated in accordance with the Buddha’s skilful 
means. This point will arise again below. 


The longer exposition in prose 

The second, and slightly longer exposition in this second chapter of the 
sutra pursues the same themes in greater detail, but with an important new 
emphasis on the oneness of the Buddha-vehicle. 

As conveyed in the mythological parts of the sutra, a countlessly re¬ 
flected procedure is carried on by the buddhas of the past, the future buddhas, 
the buddhas at present active in innumerable buddha-lands and the Buddha 
presently speaking in The Lotus Sutra. Contrary to the popular view of the 
buddhology of The Lotus Sutra the present Buddha does not claim to be a 
unique super-buddha, but says, ‘Now I too am also hke them’ (i.e. like all 
the other buddhas). 24 Like the other buddhas he knows the condition of 
living beings and teaches them accordingly, thus: ‘Knowing that all living 
beings have many kinds of desires deeply implanted in their minds, I 
expound the Dharma in accordance with their basic disposition by means 
of various karmic reasonings, similes, verbal expressions and my power of 
skilful means.’ 25 In spite of the variety in the form of teaching however, 
‘The purpose of all of these is to secure perfect knowledge of the one 
Buddha-vehicle.’ 26 The whole passage is very closely parallel to those which 
precede it about other buddhas, past and future, and in other worlds in 
space. They all use skilful means for the sake of the one Buddha-vehicle. 

Again and again it is insisted that the variety of teachings is all for the 
sake of the one Buddha-vehicle. Whatever the buddhas do always has the 
same purpose, namely ‘only to make the Buddha-knowledge clear to all 
living beings.’ 27 Indeed, this is why they appear in the world at all. Stated 
a little more elaborately, ‘The buddhas, the world-honoured ones, appear 
in the world only on account of one very great karmic cause’, 28 and that is, 
variously stated, ‘to cause all hving beings to open buddha-knowledge and 
gain purity’, ‘to manifest Buddha-knowledge to all hving beings’, ‘to cause 
all living beings to awaken to Buddha-knowledge’ and ‘to cause all living 
beings to enter the way of Buddha-knowledge’. 29 The meaning of the 
Dharma which the buddhas expound is ‘difficult to understand’ but it is 
expounded ‘as opportunity serves’ by means of the various devices already 
mentioned. 30 This is because the Dharma itself cannot be understood by 
ordinary discriminative thought but only by buddhas. 31 The variety of 
teaching is therefore on the side of the recipients while the buddhas have 
but a single purpose. Were it not for this great karmic cause they would 
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not appear at all. As it is they appear rarely enough, just as the udumbara 
flower is seen only once in three thousand years. 

It is in such a context that the tension between the various forms of the 
Buddha’s teaching are to be understood. As before, the question is whether 
the various forms are consistent. Apparent inconsistencies are seen by the 
unenlightened, but consistency belongs to the Buddha, the Enlightened. 
Thus it is part of the respect shown by the unenlightened towards the 
Buddha to believe that his teaching is consistently true and contains no 
admixture of falsehood. ‘Sariputra,’ says the Buddha, ‘believe me, all 
of you; in the Buddha’s teaching no word is false.’ 32 This sentiment is 
repeated in another place in a way which clearly links the question of 
consistency and credibility with the idea of the single Buddha-vehicle, thus: 
‘Sariputra! You should, with all your heart, beheve and discern, receive and 
keep the word of the Buddha. No word of the buddha-tathagatas is false; 
there is no other vehicle, but only the one Buddha-vehicle.’ 33 

It has already been pointed out that the variety of teachings is said to be 
necessary because of the condition of living beings who ‘have many kinds 
of desires deeply implanted in their minds’. 34 This state of affairs can also be 
presented cosmologically, as in the section now being considered. In the 
ancient Indian thought-world, in terms of which the Buddhist sutras were 
composed, time is divided into periods ( kalpas ) during which physical uni¬ 
verses first develop and then decay. According to The Lotus Sutra ‘The 
buddhas appear in the evil ages of the five decays, that is to say, decay of 
the kalpa, decay through tribulations, decay of all living creatures, decay of 
views, and decay of lifetime.’ 35 In such times ‘all living beings are very vile, 
being covetous and envious, bringing to maturity every root of badness.’ 36 
At such times therefore ‘the buddhas, by their power of skilful means, in 
the one Buddha-vehicle discriminate and expound the three’. 37 Clearly, it 
may be remarked, since the buddhas themselves expound the three they are 
not without value, and one could not be satisfied with an easy polemical 
preference for one of the three. The following sentence is crucial for the 
whole dialectic of the matter and runs ‘If my disciples who call themselves 
arhats or pratyekabuddhas neither hear nor understand that the buddha-tathagatas 
teach only bodhisattvas, these are not the Buddha’s disciples nor arhats nor 
pratyekabuddhas. ’ 3S The idea that the buddhas teach only bodhisattvas is 
used to bring about the necessary critique of the other two vehicles, but the 
bodhisattva-vehicle itself is still on the side of the three, that is, it still 
belongs to discriminatory exposition. Therefore the bodhisattva-vehicle is 
also required to be transformed and superseded by the one Buddha-vehicle 
which gives an equal validity to the other two. All provisional vehicles 
must give way to the final intention of the teaching or they lose their value 
altogether. It is only by being dismantled that they come to fruition. It is in 
this sense that the polemical relationship between the Mahayana and early 
Buddhism is to be understood. It turns on the spiritual state of the disciples 
themselves. The Lotus Sutra continues, ‘Again, Sariputra! You should know 
that those monks and nuns who claim that they have already become arhats 
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and say ‘This is our last bodily state before final nirvana,’ and thereupon do 
not again devote themselves to seek after supreme perfect enlightenment, 
are all extremely conceited.’ 39 The statement has a polemical edge, just like 
the story of the five thousand proud members of the audience who left the 
assembly, and presumably it illustrates a historical rivalry within ancient 
Buddhism. Nevertheless the interesting thing is again the dialectic implied 
in the subsequent, explanatory sentence, which runs ‘There is no such 
thing as a monk who has really attained arhat- ship if he has not believed 
this Dharma.’ 40 It appears that ‘really’ attaining arhat- ship entails arriving at 
a recognition of the provisional and dispensable character of the attainment. 
It is the opposite of being conceitedly stuck. It involves a dialectical fluidity 
which allows a certain positive status to the means skilfully provided by the 
buddhas, for they are consistent; and which at the same time is not attached 
to these means, because the goal is indeed not the means but the supreme 
enlightenment of the buddhas themselves. This view of the matter is not at 
all a simple polemicism, as it involves neither the straightforward affirma¬ 
tion nor the straightforward rejection of the goal of arhat- ship as such. 
Rather it means that arhat- ship is appropriately used as a skilful means of 
the buddhas in so far as it is left behind to make way for the real. It is not 
ultimately a question of replacing one vehicle with another, as there is 
no other vehicle apart from the Buddha-vehicle. Nor should any mistake 
be made with regard to a supposed special position for the bodhisattva- 
vehicle, for ‘In the whole universe there are not even two vehicles, how 
much less a third.’ 41 


The longer exposition in verse (i) 

This part of Chapter Two of The Lotus Sutra consists of just over one 
hundred verses. Historically speaking the underlying Sanskrit of these verses 
may of course contain older material than the prose parts of the passages 
already considered, but as Kumarajiva’s version stands they consolidate and 
elaborate the themes already set out. Three more or less distinct sections 
may be discerned, the middle one corresponding to verses 77-95 in the 
Sanskrit, which according to Rawlinson may represent a later stage in 
elaboration than the others. 42 However that may be it will be appropriate 
in any case to treat the three sections one by one as they now stand in 
the Chinese. 

Less is said at this point about the profundity of the Buddha’s insight, 
but his understanding of the condition of sentient beings is stressed at some 
length. For example, 

‘What they entertain in their minds. 

All the ways they practise, 

All their many different desires. 

And their former karma, good and evil. 

The Buddha knows all these perfectly.’ 43 
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A more painful description of the state of unenlightened beings is found a 
little later, when they are said to transmigrate without hope in the six states 
of existence and to be deeply attached to the sixty-two false views. The 
latter arise out of concern with questions of ontological status, ‘whether 
things are, or whether they are not’, which means incidentally that it is 
absurd to read The Lotus Sutra as a quasi-theistic form of Buddhism or as 
if it introduces a new and un-Buddhist ontology. 44 It is not just a question 
of views, but also of attitudes: 

‘Self-sufficient and self-inflated, 

Suspicious, crooked and faithless in mind . . . 

Men such as these are hard to save.’ 45 

In view of this analysis of the condition of beings, the teaching of nirvana 
is given as a skilful means. 

‘For this reason, Sariputra, 

I set up a skilful means for them, 

Expounding the way to end all sufferings. 

And showing it by nirvana.’ 46 

Yet the teaching on nirvana, even while given, is also dramatically 
withdrawn. 

‘Though I proclaim nirvana, 

Yet it is not a real extinction, 

Because all dharmas from the very beginning 
Are always nirvanic in themselves.’ 47 

That is to say, the discursive spelling out of nirvana as a goal to be con¬ 
trasted with ordinary existence is only necessary because sentient beings do 
not realise that the basic quality of all existence is nirvanic to start with. If 
they did reahse it they would begin to feel the teaching to be contradictory, 
and so indeed it would be, were it not that as a skilful means of the Buddha 
it has its own rationale which requires not only that it be established or set 
up 48 but also that it be reduced and finally made redundant. 

The teaching of nirvana is of course a central teaching of early Buddhism 
and for this reason, in view of the way in which it is treated here, there 
is a continued emphasis on the relationship between the two, or three, 
vehicles and the one or great vehicle ( mahayana ). Sometimes three vehicles 
and sometimes two are contrasted with the one, but the upshot seems to be 
the same. Thus: 

‘I have the power of skilful means 
To manifest the Dharma in three vehicles; 

But all the world-honoured ones, 

All of them, expound the way of one vehicle. 

Now let all this great assembly 
Be free from doubts and perplexities. 

The buddhas do not differ in their statements, 

There is one only and no second vehicle.’ 49 
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Early Buddhism is also referred to here in terms of the classification of 
the teaching in nine divisions. The nine referred to are: sermons (sutra), 
verses ( gatha ), former things ( itivrttaka ), birth-stories ( jataka ), marvels 
(adbhuta ), origins ( nidana ), parables (aupamya), mingled prose and verse 
{geya) and expositions ( upadesa ). The Chinese text partly transliterates 
and partly translates the Sanskrit terms given in brackets here. 50 Similar 
lists appear in other writings, though the nomenclature and the number 
of the items vary, 51 and it was a standard way of referring to the whole 
literary deposit of Buddhist tradition. 52 The point being made in the 
passage now considered is that the Buddha makes use of a variety of 
genres to suit a variety of dispositions. Although in principle the whole of 
early Buddhism has been referred to already in terms of the two or three 
vehicles, it is significant that the term fang-pien ( upaya) is now explicitly 
applied to the nine-fold teaching here itemized. This brings home the fact 
that it is the way of understanding the whole Buddhist tradition that is 
at stake. In particular it should be noted that the nine-fold teaching is not 
rejected, any more than, as was pointed out above, arhat-ship is rejected. 
It is nevertheless seen in the new light of the dialectic of skilful means. 
Thus we read: 

‘I expound these nine divisions of the Dharma 
According to the capacity of sentient beings. 

As a basis to lead them into the great vehicle; 

And that is the reason for expounding this sutra.’ 53 

The present sutra is not in itself offering a new teaching, but it points out 
the real meaning or intention of the existing teaching in nine divisions. 
This represents an explicit broadening out of the way in which various 
aspects of Buddhist teaching are referred to as skilful means. 

The same tendency can be observed at the end of this first section when 
the buddhas are said to use their skilful means to expound the Dharma 
and to convert innumerable living beings so that they enter the Buddha¬ 
way, 54 and then, synonymously, the beings are said to have attained the 
Buddhaway if 

‘. . . having heard the Dharma, they have given donations. 

Or observed the precepts and been persevering, 

If they have practiced assiduity, meditation and insight. . .’ 55 

These activities (the ‘six perfections’) are not here explicitly identified with 
skilful means, but the implication is certainly that they too play an analog¬ 
ous intermediate role between the condition of the living beings and the 
state of Buddhahood. 


The longer exposition in verse (ii) 

This same line of thought is now developed in detail in the second section 
(verses 77-95), which indeed is solely devoted to the enumeration of a 
great variety of practices, each of which is identified with the attainment of 
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the Buddha-way. The only difference is that in this section it is not the 
central teachings or the central practices of early Buddhism but a wide 
proliferation of simple devotional actions such as drawing or painting im¬ 
ages of the Buddha or paying homage at stupas or shrines with ‘flowers, 
incense, flags and umbrellas’ or even employing others to perform music. 56 
Indeed the stress is on the slightness of the action, such as singing the 
merits of the buddhas even with a low voice, paying homage to the painted 
images even with distracted mind and a single flower, or entering a temple 
with a distracted mind and calling but once on the name of the Buddha. By 
all of these, and more, one is able to attain the Buddha-way. The practices 
are extremely simple, but the perspective is long, as is apparent from the 
following quotation: 

‘Even boys, in their play, 

Who, either with reed, wood or pen. 

Or with the finger-nail, 

Have drawn buddha images, 

All such ones as these, 

Gradually accumulating merit, 

And perfecting hearts of great compassion, 

Have all attained the Buddha-way; 

If they only conjure up the figures of bodhisattvas 
They bring across countless creatures.’ 57 

At the time the practice may seem slight and careless, but in retrospect the 
intentionality of it tending towards the Buddha-way is what is reckoned to 
count. Everything depends on the way the act is taken. Positively taken the 
most minor act can have a karmic effect which ultimately links up with 
the far-reaching merit of the great bodhisattvas, sweeping along countless 
living beings to emancipation. There is another fine statement of the same 
idea in this same section: 

‘Or those who have offered worship. 

Were it merely by folding the hands. 

Or even raising a hand, 

Or by slightly bending the head. 

By thus paying homage to the images, 

Gradually see innumerable buddhas, 

Themselves attain the supreme way. 

Extensively bring across countless creatures. 

And enter nirvana without residue, 

As when firewood is finished the fire dies out.’ 58 

The Lotus Sutra teaches that the notion of nirvana and the whole nine-fold 
teaching of the Buddha is not to be considered as other than a means or 
more than a means, while at the same time it teaches that actions such as 
slightly bending the head are also to be understood in terms of the same 
dialectic. In any such case there is a tussle of meanings and it is a question 
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of not getting stuck in a provisional meaning but of resolving the tension in 
the right direction. Thus this section of Chapter Two represents a dramatic 
extension of the implications of the concept of skilful means. 

Many of the practices referred to here are carried on also in non-Mahayana 
Buddhism, but the karmic connections are there taken in a somewhat more 
pedestrian way. On the one hand the promise of the simple action is not 
drawn out so dramatically, and on the other hand the more austere and 
ambitious aspects of Buddhist teaching are not criticised in the Mahayana 
fashion. The somewhat hierarchically ordered arrangement of the items of 
the Buddhist religion tends to be maintained in the Theravada form while 
it was laid low by the Mahayana. Nevertheless the continuities which exist 
in this area of popular devotion are difficult to evaluate and may be more 
significant than is at first sight apparent (cf. Chapter Seven on the general 
relevance of the concept upaya to Buddhism as a whole). 


The longer exposition in verse (iii) 

The third section of the longer exposition in verse contains a restatement 
of the traditional legend about the decision of the Buddha to preach to his 
fellow-men after he had attained enlightenment. This narrative sequence 
and its relation to the pre-Mahayana account of the same decision will be 
considered again in a later context, as it is one of the areas in which it is 
possible to see the explicit dialectics of the Mahayana cradled in the thought 
of early Buddhism. Briefly stated however, the narrative here explains that 
while the Buddha was at first reluctant to teach at all because of the pro¬ 
fundity of his experience he was strongly entreated to do so by celestial 
beings. Upon this he agreed to do so, using his skilful means to frame the 
teaching in accordance with the condition of his hearers: 

‘Then on remembering what former buddhas 
Performed by their power of skilful means, 

I resolved that the way which I had now achieved 
Should be taught as three vehicles.’ 59 

After teaching in terms of various distinctions he finally judged it time 
to ‘honestly discard skilful means and only proclaim the supreme way’. 60 
And as if to emphasize the appropriateness of this shift, a verse shortly 
following says: 

‘In the same style in which the Dharma is preached 
By the buddhas of the three worlds, 

So also do I now 

Proclaim the undivided Dharma.’ 61 

This stanza fascinatingly couples the plurality of the buddhas, already stressed 
above in connection with the first chapter of the sutra, with the not- 
divided-Dharma. It also emphasizes the manner of the activity of a buddha, 
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the term for style 62 suggesting a formalisation, almost a ritualisation, of 
this activity. 

The idea of a progression within the Buddha’s teaching is the seed for the 
later p’an-chiao systems developed in China, and adumbrated also in the Wu 
Liang I Ching (J. Muryogikyo), 63 the sutra which commonly is used as a 
preface to The Lotus Sutra itself in the T’ien T’ai and dependent traditions. 
This development need not be considered here in detail but it is worth 
noting that the idea of two stages in the teaching, which later became 
several stages, is closely connected with the manner or style of the teach¬ 
ing. This style, based on skilful means, involves setting up a teaching based 
on discrimination and then resolving it in favour of the undivided teaching. 

The term skilful means is related to both of these steps. It is sometimes 
felt that the theory of progression in the teaching of the Buddha is merely 
a justification for a new teaching which is being put into his mouth. Yet 
this would be a crude interpretation. The ‘new’ teaching does not have any 
‘content’ in the sense in which this would be necessary for the charge to 
stick. The new teaching is rather about the style, direction and meaning 
of the existing teaching. The term skilful means explains the relationship 
between the initial setting up of the teaching and its resolution into the 
ultimate meaning of Buddhism. These two steps are two aspects of one 
movement of spiritual experience. They belong together, except that from 
the point of view of those being taught by the Buddha there seems to be a 
progression from one to the other. This progression is not only developed 
in the later p’an-chiao systems, but also comes out in The Lotus Sutra itself 
in the recognition by Sariputra of his own development (in Chapter III of 
the Sutra) and in the parable of the returning son (see below, Chapter 
Three). In the present passage the main emphasis is of course on the Buddha’s 
own recognition of what is appropriate to the developing situation. At the 
same time this itself implies that each step is in accordance with the readiness 
of his hearers. At first the stress is on their incapacity and the consequent 
teaching of the triple vehicle through the power of skilful means; only then 
they are considered ready to advance to the ‘undivided Dharma’. The activ¬ 
ity of the Buddha himself is consistent in its intention, and the progression 
merely reflects the way it must appear in the narrative form. Yet the two 
steps of the teaching represent a real enough progression on the part of the 
hearers, for they must move from an acceptance of the Buddha’s teaching 
on the basis of ignorance to a rejection of it on the basis of enlightenment. 
The term fang-pien, skilful means, is the notion which demands this achieve¬ 
ment, and thus without adding anything particularly ‘new’ in the sense of 
content it indicates what the existing teaching is really for. 

The terminological details of the whole section reaffirm the main themes 
of previous parts of the chapter. The buddhas have ‘faultless insight’ 64 not 
only into the way things really are, 65 which they come to know on the 
‘throne of enlightenment’ 66 but also specifically into the character of all 
living beings. They know their ‘conduct. . . what they entertain in their 
deepest minds, the karma they have developed in the past, their inclinations 
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and zeal, and their capacities, keen or dull’. 67 On the one hand the wisdom 
which the Buddha has attained is ‘wonderful and supreme’ 68 while on the 
other hand ‘all beings are dull in their capacities, attached to pleasure and 
blind with ignorance’. 69 Various terms for the unified meaning of diverse 
teachings in this context are ‘the one vehicle’, 70 ‘the Buddha-vehicle’, 71 
‘the one-vehicle way’, 72 ‘this most wonderful supreme Dharma’, 73 ‘the un¬ 
surpassed way’, 74 and ‘the supreme Nirvana’. 75 These are all more or 
less synonymous and stand in a dialectical relationship to the divided or 
discriminated teaching. 

The term nirvana needs special consideration because it is used, so to 
speak, on both sides of the fence. The ‘supreme Nirvana’ mentioned above 
has as its shadow the ‘voice of nirvana’ or more literally the ‘sound of 
nirvana’ heard at the very first preaching of the Buddha along with the 
teaching distinguishing arhats, the Dharma and the sangha. 76 All of these are 
on the provisional side. The ‘Dharma of nirvana’ is the constant teaching 
of the Buddha, in so far as he is teaching in a manner designed to end 
distress. 77 Strictly speaking the ‘nirvana nature of all dharmas’ is inexpress¬ 
ible, and it is only taught by the Buddha’s power of skilful means. 78 Two 
different terms seem to distinguish subtly Nirvana as a cypher for the in¬ 
expressible, valuable meaning, and nirvana as that provisionally taught 
for the ending of ill. 79 Recognising the ‘nirvana-nature of all dharmas’ 
ultimately subverts the necessity for teaching nirvana as an end to distress 
and suffering, but the latter was first necessary and continues to be so for 
the benefit of living beings still ‘sunk in suffering’. 80 It must be admitted 
that the reference to the possibility of the Buddha himself ‘entering’ nir¬ 
vana instead of preaching makes use of the term for the discriminated 
nirvana, 81 —but then it is precisely such a nirvana which the Buddha tran¬ 
scends when he decides to preach! Because of the incapacity of beings he 
can only preach that which he himself has just had to refuse. Yet by so 
preaching on the discriminated side he can eventually bring others to the 
pure, balanced Buddahood which carries the same rejection of the discrim¬ 
inated nirvana and the same compassion for beings still ‘sunk in suffering’. 

Another prominent feature of this section is the assertion of the universal 
intention of the teaching. This is formulated in the ‘original vow’ of the 
buddhas. 82 The vow runs: 

‘As to the Buddha-way which I tread, 

I desire universally to cause all living beings 

To attain the same way along with me.’ 83 

The phrase ‘all living beings’ recurs constantly, 84 and the universalism is 
reinforced by the buddhas themselves being as numerous as the sands of 
the Ganges. 85 There are no doubt some beings who will scorn the teaching, 
and discernment is necessary to be able to benefit from it even though it is 
taught by skilful means. 86 But those who hear it need have no further 
doubts, since they know that the buddhas teach through skilful means and 
that they themselves will become buddhas. 87 
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The role of the term fang-pien in this second chapter of Kumarajiva’s 
translation of the Lotus Sutra is in its outlines a consistent one. Almost 
anything in the whole range of Buddhist teaching and practice can 
be described as fang-pien or skilful means. This applies not only to a 
Buddha-image playfully drawn with the finger-nail but also to such a 
central teaching as that of nirvana itself. If a narrative account is given of 
the intentions and actions of a Buddha, then fang-pien means that pro¬ 
visional teachings are established only to be dissolved in favour of ‘the 
most wonderful supreme Dharma’. For this latter numerous synonyms are 
available, but it appears to be impossible to say anything directly about 
it. Only those things which work as fang-pien offer a way to indicate it, and 
in so far as they work, they bring about their own redundancy. If one 
turns attention to the development of the living beings under tutelage, the 
dialectic of fang-pien remains the same. The benefit which they reap from 
the discriminated teachings enables them to move forward to the 
undiscriminated. This move also involves perplexity and doubt, giving 
way to recognition and joy. The teaching about fang-pien offers no new 
‘content’ in any ordinary sense. Rather it is about the nature, purpose, 
direction or style of Buddhist teaching and practice. It characterises the 
operation of the Buddhist religion. 


Endnotes 

1 A synoptic table of chapters is given in Appendix B. Chapters for Sanskrit are always 
given in Arabic numbers because of their common origin, and chapters in the Chinese 
versions are always given with Roman numerals because of their accidental similarities 
with Chinese numerals. 

2 On Chih-I see general works such as K. K. S. Ch’en’s Buddhism in China A Historical 

Survey, Princeton 1972, but especially L. Hurvitz: Chih-I (538-597) An Introduction to the 
Life and Ideas of a Chinese Buddhist Monk, Brussels 1962, ( Melanges Chinois et Bouddhiques 
XII 1960-62). Some Japanese writers continue to give the dogmatic pattern for reference 
( nimon-rokudan — i.e. two gates and six stages), as for example Ocho Keinichi in 

HokkekydJosetsu, Kyoto 1962 and 1972, pp. 116-7. However it would be a 

complete mistake to think that Japanese studies of The Lotus Sutra are always controlled 
by this idea, as western pandits sometimes assert. On the contrary, Japanese scholarship 
per se entirely accepts the historical perspective, although the traditional exegesis not un¬ 
naturally lingers in the religious world. 

3 T IX 6b ‘Although the Buddha says that I am the first in all this assembly of disciples (i.e. 

sravakas), now in my own wisdom I am in doubt and cannot understand: is this the final 
limit of Dharma or is it the way to progress there?’ "WaSiTSsSt— 

SlSSTtlsT (TMfffrxh) cf. KSS 39f. Sariputra is traditionally supposed to 

have been converted aloxiangng with Maudgalyayana and five hundred followers after an 
encounter with one of the original five hermits converted by the Buddha. He frequently 
appears in dialogues with the Buddha to represent the Hinayana standpoint in Mahayana 
writings. In The Teaching of Vimalakirti he is made to seem rather foolish, worrying over 
where the assembly will sit down in Vimalaklrti’s magically emptied room (Chapter VI) 
and being temporarily turned into a female by a goddess to whom he was rash enough to 
suggest that she might be better off as a male (Chapter VII). 

4 T IX 6b cf. KSS 38. 

5 T IX 6b ftMf&SSISIS cf. KSS 38. 
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6 T IX 6b WtSEEPMSo ‘The Buddha has 

declared one principle of release and we too on receiving this Dharma can attain nirvana. 
But now we do not know what this principle implies.’ Cf. KSS 38. 

7 T IX 6b H—cf. KSS 38. ‘Skilful means’ is used here throughout. ‘Tactful method’, 
which is usually given in KSS, though very suggestive, does not quite cover the idea of 
skill sufficiently, though of course tact does involve skill. For The Lotus Sutra alone 
‘tactful method’ would probably do, for the tactfulness is mainly that of the Buddha 
towards all sentient beings. More generally it is not so adequate, for the bodhisattva needs 
to practice and perfect this skill to maintain his balancing act between nirvana and the salva¬ 
tion of others without fear; in such cases it really is ‘skill’ and not ‘tact’ which is required. 

8 t ix 6b cf. kss 38. 

9 In Sanskrit the buddhas are tathagatas (upaya-kausalyam tathagatanam, and then tathagatanam 
updya-kausalya . . . Wogihara and Tsuchida, op. cit. p. 32. The Chinese ifft (equivalent to 
‘buddhas’) used here is just an indication of the complete synonymity of these terms. 

10 T IX 6b cf. KSS 38. 

11 Or ‘what this principle implies’, see text and translation in note 6 above. Italics are of 

12 T IX 5c Cf. KSS 32, but paramita surely goes with skilful 

means as well as with wisdom; and the plural seems to be required for #P3|5 (cf. also plural 
forms throughout this context in the Sanskrit). Wisdom here is £P and JH, i.e. jhanadarsana, 
but may be taken as a synonym of I? M ( prajiid). 

13 The verse shortly after says that bodhisattvas are an exception T IX 5c cf. 

KSS 35). 

14 T IX 6a cf. KSS 37. 

15 T IX 5c > sSSffl K'M cf. KSS 35: ‘This Law is inexpressible, it is beyond the 

realm of terms.’ 

16 T IX 5c cf. KSS 32-3. 

17 TiX5ci»fs«575tg^M*fflo Brwatisawtffi. »gtt. $Pg«*L ing*„ Jpg#. 

£PgHo ®IS. iumtf&o $PgAS^Ejg#. cf. KSS 33-4. The latter gives =#;£ 
as ‘All Existence’, and ‘dharmas’ is only preferred here because it refers to the whole 
business of dharma-theory as this has become known to western students of Buddhism. 
Dharmas are factors of existence. 

18 The Sanskrit is presumably not satisfactorily rendered by Kern, ad loc. Cf. a discussion of 
the whole matter in Hurvitz, op. cit. pp. 271 ff. 

19 — iitEg Chih-I had a special way of calculating to this number, see Hurvitz, op. cit. 
P-311. 

20 t ix 5c cf. kss 33. 

21 T IX 5c cf. KSS 33. 

22 t ix 5c 

itffiMii*, SfinKiio 

mm®. @Eft£. cf. kss 32. in this case 

‘insight’ or ‘wisdom’ (KSS) is prajiid, cf. note 12 above. 

23 T IX 6a ttflfstgitfl WWikIMk SttSX* 

frtfSMS fttrfl* 1, , h 1>1J SHHit 

Cf. KSS 37. ‘True reality’ (J. shinjitsu) is commonly contrasted 
with hoben in Japanese Buddhism, e.g. in the title of Kumoi’s article quoted in Chapter 
One above, note 2. Sakamoto, op. cit. p. 349 declares that the teaching first given over a 
long period was a skilful means ( hoben jflM) with which the true reality ( shin-jitsu UK) 
may be contrasted. Remember however the earlier warning that this new or supreme 
teaching does not turn out to have ‘content’ in the same way as the earlier teaching had, but 
is no other than the declaration of the true character of the older teaching as skilful means. 

24 T IX 7b cf. KSS 46. 

25 t ix 7b imaAtto 

cf. KSS 46. There does not seem to be any particular justification for a past tense. 
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26 T IX 7b SHjtfc-ilfJif#—cf. KSS 46. Sariputra’s name is then repeated again 
here rather soon as if he is being pressed to take this point to heart. 

27 T IX 7b nJidVfgi?^ cf. KSS p. 44. ‘Reveal’ is perhaps a little misleading 

to some readers, suggesting a revelation of what was not yet there, whereas the Buddha 
knowledge has always been there for people to awaken to. Two characters 
here conflate the ‘manifest’ and the ‘(cause to) awaken to’ of phrases quoted just below (cf. 
note 29). 

28 T IX 7a mix— cf. KSS 44. Or ‘come out’; in Japanese 

ghosts are said to ‘come out’. 

29 t ix ?a m 

«^*£A#»Ji®i»cf. KSS 44. 

30 T IX 7a cf. KSS 43. 

31 T IX 7a cf. KSS 43. 

32 T IX 7a cf. KSS 43. 

33 t ix 7c mm. mm&mm-mm. cf. 

KSS 48. 

34 See note 25. 

35 t ix 7b cf. kss 46-7. 

36 T IX 7b . . . cf. KSS 47. 

37 t ix 7b mm&tiWiK- -mmy&M cf. kss 47. 

38 t ix 7b mm 

ImiSII. #»£#<■ cf. KSS 47. 

39 T IX 7 b-c X#fJ&= glfirtJxbtJx/lo 

o cf. KSS 47. ‘Supreme perfect enlighten¬ 

ment’ appears for the transliteration anuttara-samyak-sambodhi. 

40 t ix 7c cf. kss 47. 

41 T IX 7b +AtS#4^4SASi > -fBTiffijJHo cf. KSS 46. Cf. also T IX 8a 

4£—l&fSAr-'fiiift ‘In the buddha-lands of the ten directions there is only one 
vehicle of Dharma. There is no second and no third, except for the Buddha’s exposition of 
skilful means.’ The question of three vehicles and the relation of the third to the buddha- 
vehicle (sometimes seen as a fourth term and sometimes equated with the third) is a subject 
in itself. The position as stated here is thought to represent The Lotus Sutra accurately and 
briefly, but if some qualification were needed it would not affect the theory of skilful 
means particularly. 

42 Rawlinson, A., Ph.D. thesis for the University of Lancaster. Similarly verses 37-40, 
which pick up the narrative about the exit of the conceited monks, are also said to be of a 
distinct type, but such matters are of no importance for the present discussion. 

43 T IX 7c MtWSsi #S£llME cf. KSS 49. 

44 T IX 8b gfjf grlffi cf. KSS 53. On this point cf. a clear statement by H. von Glasenapp in 
‘Der Buddha des “Lotus des guten Gesetzes’”, Jahrbuch des Lindenmuseums, Heidelberg 
1951, pp. 158 f. 

45 T IX 8b aiSSftS Hffi'LAFW-aLSASI,® cf. KSS 54. 

46 T IX 8b SUSAfg TjtAAAA cf. KSS 54. To ‘show’ or to 

‘indicate’ is sufficient for 3jF< 

47 T IX 8b mim*% fttSWffi cf. KSS 54. The first two lines 

are apparently absent in the Sanskrit, but they only prepare the way for the strong state¬ 
ment in the second two. This, and not some new quasi-monotheism, is the fundamental 
metaphysical position, if it is a position, of the sutra. This is such an important verse 
that Iwamoto’s translation of the Sanskrit into current Japanese may be quoted as well; 

i.e. ‘all things are permanently at rest and 
peaceful ( shizuka) from the beginning.’ Sakamoto and Iwamoto, op. cit. Vol. I, p. 111. Cf. 
also note 78 below, quoting another formulation of this same idea. 

48 Cf. the stanzas just quoted, especially IS. A deliberate intention is implied. 

49 t ix 8 b- c sjtam* pfAssffi -mmvm wm mmm mm 

Bnlfffiil ft—cf. KSS 54. Cf. also note 41 above. 
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50 t ix 7 c mmmm mesa* AAAitA *«##«: cf. 

KSS 49. 

51 Conze is wrong to restrict the ninefold formula to Theravadins and Mahasanghikas, Thirty 
Years of Buddhist Studies, p. 7, note 1. 

52 Cf. also in a later context the phrase ifffiSSltiftF'! T IX 9b, cf. KSS 59: ‘countless schools of 
doctrine’, equated with the one vehicle, though admittedly referring to the teaching of 
future buddhas. 

53 T IX 8a AAffIJiA Jiliftiagg cf. KSS 50. 

54 T IX 8c, cf. KSS 55. 

55 T IX 8c Dlf##®# cf. KSS 55. 

56 T IX 9a, cf. KSS 57. 

57 T IX 9a 73SS?® imjMfPP $DJifiA# J1JSA 

■tlfEfiSc'Wii {iftfillFII cf. KSS 57. The last two lines seem to be curious 

in KSS, so, with some hesitation, the interpretation of Sakamoto is followed here, op. cit. 
Vol. Ip. 116. 

58 T ix 9a ^WAjSPF sStfimUr* PMmmm itrUMft UtfliS 

±it ammsm cf. kss 58. 

59 T IX 9c 'iABtftHJit cf. KSS 63. 

60 T IX 10a fltailAjI cf. KSS 65. 

61 T IX 10a ftlHiattft tftftftfiA tftif ASUft cf. KSS 65. ‘Past, present and 

future’ in the latter is an explanatory gloss. 

62 jS^ (see previous note). 

63 IffiHilliffi A first English translation prepared by various hands was published by the 
Rissho Kosei-kai, Tokyo 1974 under the title: Muryogikyo, The Sutra of Innumerable Mean¬ 
ings and Kanfugen-gyo, The Sutra of Meditation on the Bodhisattva Universal Virtue. It is 
thought that the sutra may have been composed in China. See also below, chapter Four, 
note 22. 

64 T IX 9b MSf, cf. KSS 59. 

65 T IX 9b ‘knowing dharmas to be permanently without specific nature’, 

cf. KSS 59. The whole context here has been variously interpreted, see Sakamoto’s notes, 
op. cit. Vol. I p. 354. It seems unlikely that the clause just below should be translated ‘the 
word abides for ever’ if it means that it is always to be conceived of as subject to karma 
(cf. Sakamoto). The permanence lies in Karma being fundamentally vacuous 

$>%>&£> Sakamoto, p. 353). Cf. also explanatory footnotes in KSS, p. 60. This 
passage is a good example of the danger of a translation drifting into a metaphysics which 
was never really intended (contrast the leaving aside of ‘whether things are or whether 
they are not’, cf. note 44 above). One might tentatively suggest for ttFU'fg'fSft 

in its context: ‘the character of the world is always thus’. Iwamoto, op. cit. Vol. I p. 121, 
takes the passage to be about the unchanging character of the Dharma as teaching in the 
world, and not to be about dharmas as factors of existence at all. 

66 T IX 9b Cf. KSS 60. it*§ is a standard term for which KSS has 

‘Wisdom-throne’. 

67 t ix 9b t immm cf. kss 6 i. 

68 t ix 9c mtmwrn mmm- cf. kss 62. 

69 T IX 9c SfttiWS cf. KSS 62. 

70 T IX 9b - -it. 

71 T IX 9b MM. 

12 T IX 10b — Stif. 

73 T IX 9c —ft. Also described as ‘the mystery of all the buddhas’: . . . g^ftsf-W 

ft®'... T IX 10b, cf. KSS 66-7. 

74 T IX 10a 4S±it. 

75 T IX 9b m—MW.. 

76 T IX 10a RJiOTlSSI ftfcf. KSS 64. 

77 T IX 10a atTftliSft cf. KSS 64. 

78 T IX 10c AHTMII gEifcfitft cf. KSS 64. 
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79 -MIS for the discriminated teaching, and Hr® for final nirvana, or original nirvana. Cf. 
also the quotations in notes 46 and 47 above, and contrast MIS with J(®. 

80 T IX 9c cf. KSS 62. 

81 T IX 9c ^AStMIS cf. KSS 63. 

82 T IX 9b tftftAlffll This is a common feature of Mahayana Buddhism of course, for 
every bodhisattva makes a great vow to serve all beings. It comes to greatest prominence 
in the Pure Land Buddhist tradition based on the ‘original vow’ (J. hongan All) of Amitabha 
Buddha and the temples named after this vow in Japan (J. Honganjt). 

83 T IX 9b ftffifrttii cf. KSS 59. 

84 Preferable to ‘creatures’, to avoid misunderstanding. No doctrine of their creation is 
intended. 

85 T IX 9b flA+A# cf. KSS 60. 

86 T IX 10b st m I I - Pticrntas; 

AfgKTjIt cf. KSS 67. 

87 t ix iob mmz.u m wm cf. 

KSS 67. 




3 STORIES ABOUT SKILFUL MEANS 
IN THE LOTUS SUTRA 


The burning house 

There are several allegorical stories in the Lotus Sutra which illustrate in 
various ways the principle of skilful means. Sometimes these are taken 
merely as attempts to justify the apparent emergence of the Mahayana as a 
schismatic school within Buddhism. Although there undoubtedly is an 
element of this, the main point of them seems to be rather the relationship 
between the articulated forms of Buddhist teaching, which are varied, and 
the ultimate intention of it, which lies beyond or behind those forms. The 
stories are not very systematically arranged and they may have been com¬ 
posed at various stages in the compilation of the sutra. For Sino-Japanese 
Buddhism however they are all of more or less equal status and for present 
purposes they may be treated together. The stories have been widely known 
in East Asia, partly no doubt because stories are easier to remember than 
philosophical dialogues, but partly also because they have often formed the 
subject of paintings. 

One of the most widely known is certainly that of the burning house. 
It appears in the third chapter of the sutra, following on from the chapter 
on skilful means which it is intended to illustrate. Of all the chapters in The 
Lotus Sutra this one contains the second largest number of occurrences of 
the term skilful means (see Appendix C). 

Since translations of the story of the burning house have now found their 
way into popular anthologies, and since it is rather verbose when given in 
full, a very brief summary of the story itself will suffice here. A wealthy 
old man has a great house with only one door. The house is in a decrepit 
state, and a fire breaks out, threatening to engulf all the man’s children who 
are absorbed in play within the house. The old man calls them in vain, then 
resorts in desperation to skilful means ( fang-pien ). Knowing the kinds of 
things which they all like he calls out that there are goat-carts, deer-carts 
and bullock-carts waiting for them outside the door. Upon this they all 
come scrambling out of the house and are saved from the flames. The 
three kinds of carts are nowhere to be seen, but instead the old man gives 
to each one a still more splendid chariot, beautifully ornate and drawn by 
a white bullock. 

The question is then raised, by way of comment on the story, as to 
whether the old man was guilty of a falsehood. Sariputra’s answer to this is 
that he was not, but it is not only this judgement which is interesting but 
also its justification. The emphasis is put not on the fact that the children 
received a better vehicle than intended, which might after all be taken 
to cover their failure to receive the specific kinds which were originally 
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promised. Rather, the discrepancy is justified by the fulfilment of the old 
man’s intention to bring them out from the flames. Even if they had not 
received any cart at all it would have been inappropriate to speak of a 
falsehood, because the original thought of the old man was: ‘I will get my 
children to escape by a skilful means .’ 1 

Given the above fundamental line of interpretation, the giving of super¬ 
ior chariots equally to all does not appear inconsistent either. On the 
contrary, it is important because it subverts the distinction between the 
various kinds of vehicle enumerated in the first instance in order to get 
the children out of the fire. These were referred to in variety to begin with 
because the old man knew ‘that to which each of the children is predis¬ 
posed, and all the various attractive playthings and curiosities to which 
their natures will joyfully respond ’. 2 When they all receive the same super¬ 
ior chariot in the end, this underlines the overriding consistency of the 
old man’s action by contrast with the various inconsistent and ultimately 
irrelevant interests of the children. 

After Sariputra’s initial answer that the old man is not guilty of falsehood 
there follows a longer allegorical explanation of the story. According 
to this the old man is the Tathagata (the Buddha), the house is the world, 
and the children are the inhabitants of the world. These inhabitants are too 
blinded by their sufferings, and by their foolish attachments, to be able 
to be saved from the round of birth and death by a direct exposure to 
the spiritual power and wisdom of the Tathagata. Hence he makes use of 
the three vehicles, namely the sravaka-yana, the pratyekabuddha-yana and the 
buddha-yana, as a skilful means . 3 These three vehicles are identified with the 
goat-cart, the deer-cart and the bullock-cart respectively and the basic im¬ 
plication is that various paths within Buddhism are distinguished because 
of varying needs while all of them have the same fundamental intention 
and meaning. 

There is a complication at this point because the third vehicle is referred 
to again as ‘the great vehicle’ (i.e. the mahayana), while one who follows 
it is a bodhisattva or a mahasattva, that is an ‘enlightenment-being’ or 
a ‘great being ’. 4 At the same time the vehicle which all receive equally at 
the end is also called the mahayana . 5 This may seem, at first sight, to be 
polemics in favour of the third vehicle of the three, namely that of the 
bodhisattvas or mahasattvas as opposed to those of the sravakas and 
pratyekabuddhas. However, such an interpretation would fail to take into 
account that the third vehicle, as a differentiated vehicle, is itself superseded 
in so far as all three are replaced by the single consistent vehicle. Any 
polemical interpretation would depend on a continued differentiation 
between the three. The real intention, despite the equivocal use of the term 
mahayana, seems to be to maintain a consistent interpretation which goes 
beyond polemics, and indeed this is brought out by the concluding com¬ 
ments in the text. Thus: ‘There is no falsehood in first preaching three 
vehicles to attract all living creatures, and afterwards saving by the great 
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vehicle only .’ 6 It is only because of the inability of the beings to receive 
the Mahay ana teaching 7 directly that ‘the buddhas, on account of their 
power of skilful means, in the one buddha-vehicle distinguish and expound 
the three .’ 8 

The term ‘buddha-vehicle’ is used equivocally just as is mahayana. Some¬ 
times it refers to the third of the three, as earlier , 9 but sometimes, as in the 
case quoted immediately above, it is not a further differentiated vehicle, 
neither a third nor a fourth. Rather it refers, in this special sense, to that 
single vehicle which takes over when the differentiated vehicles are seen in 
their true character as skilful means. This one buddha-vehicle, according to 
the parallel section in verse, brings bodhisattvas and sravakas alike directly 
to the ‘throne of enlightenment ’. 10 Thus the buddha-vehicle which tran¬ 
scends the differentiated vehicles is also radically identified with them. As 
the verse goes on to say: ‘Apart from the skilful means of the Buddha, 
there is no other vehicle to be found .’ 11 

This allegory confirms the pattern of thinking already observed in Chap¬ 
ter II of the sutra, and indeed the text introduces it as doing exactly that. 
‘Did I not say before that the buddhas, the world-honoured ones, proclaim 
the Dharma by various karmic reasonings, parables, forms of words and 
skilful means, all for the sake of supreme, perfect enlightenment ?’ 12 The 
phrase listing forms of teaching occurs half a dozen times in Chapter II, 
as well as again here, and symbolizes articulated Buddhist tradition in gen¬ 
eral. The meditational or spiritual aspects of Buddhist religion, if these may 
be referred to separately from the conceptual formulations, are also treated 
as part of the whole matter to be understood in terms of skilful means. In 
the interpretation of the story we read as follows: ‘By these skilful means 
the Tathagata entices living beings and says to them: “You should know 
that these three vehicles have all been praised by sages. You will be free 
in yourselves and not seek to rely on anything else. Riding these three 
vehicles you will use the perfect faculties and powers, the perceptions, the 
way, the concentrations, emancipations and contemplations, you will be 
happy in yourselves and gain infinite peace and joy ”.’ 13 Therefore, all in all, 
it is the Buddhist rehgion as a whole which is to be understood as arising 
from the Buddha’s use of skilful means. 

In the verses the four noble truths are also brought into this context. The 
term skilful means is just slipped in with the second truth: 

‘If there are any hving beings 

Who do not know the origin of suffering, 

And are deeply attached to the cause of suffering, 

And cannot for one moment abandon it; 

For all their sakes 
I preach the way as skilful means, 

Saying that the cause of all suffering 
Lies in desire .’ 14 
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Of course if it is applied to one, the term skilful means could be applied to 
any or all of the four truths. In any case it is closely linked with the 
preaching of‘the way’, which except when specifically defining the fourth 
truth, refers to Buddhist teaching as a whole. 

This understanding of the four truths is reinforced by its context in a 
general argument about the teaching of nirvana. 

‘Though I previously proclaimed 
That you would cross into extinction, 

It was only the exhaustion of birth-and-death, 

And really it was not extinction .’ 15 

This is part of a concentration on the teaching about nirvana or extinction 
which becomes increasingly prominent in subsequent chapters of the sutra. 
The main point for the present is that the initial teaching of extinction 
is given because of the unenlightened beings’ submersion in the sufferings 
of birth-and-death (equals Skt. samsara). This contrasted differentiation 
between samsara and nirvana was articulated as a skilful means, but in itself 
it is not ‘Buddha-insight’, which remains to be sought , 16 nor ‘entire em¬ 
ancipation’ nor ‘the supreme way ’. 17 


The son who does not recognise himself 

Another well known story is that of the son who does not recognise 
himself, found in Chapter IV of the sutra. It is not told by the Buddha but 
by four senior monks, Subhuti, Katyayana, Kasyapa and Maudgalyayana, 
to express their recognition of the enlightenment predicted for Sariputra 
and by implication for all sravakas. w Thus the emphasis in the story is on 
the recognition of the meaning by the disciples as much as on the exposi¬ 
tion of it by the Buddha. This is recognised in Kumarajiva’s title for the 
chapter: ‘Faith and Understanding .’ 19 

The story, though rather long, can be briefly summarised. A young man 
leaves his father and wanders abroad for years. He is reduced to utter 
poverty and later accidentally comes to the city where his father in the 
meantime has become very wealthy. The father recognises the son, but the 
son does not recognise the father. The father wishes to receive his son as 
heir to his new wealth but when he sends messengers the son is thoroughly 
scared by their attentions, fearing the worst. The father realises the psycho¬ 
logical difficulty of the son and therefore changes his policy. He does 
not reveal his relationship to him but instead orders the messengers to 
set him free and arranges menial work for him to do. Gradually he gives 
him more responsibility and better pay, slowly building up his confidence 
until he can treat him as an adopted son and give him responsibility for 
the whole estate. At last the father, who is near the end of his life, calls 
together many witnesses and declares the whole story, revealing the true, 
original relationship. 
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Three actions of the father in the story are explicitly referred to as skilful 
means. Firstly, when he realises that the abject disposition of his son com¬ 
pared with his own high estate are simply too much for the son to cope 
with, . . out of skilful means he does not say to others, “This is my 
son”’. 20 Presumably this is because any such declaration would merely 
disrupt the situation which is about to be so carefully devised, just as 
the original attempt to have the son brought before him was counter¬ 
productive. Secondly, in order to attract his son ‘he sets up a skilful means’ 21 
which consists in allowing him to shovel dirt away for double wages. 
Thirdly the father himself puts on working clothes and goes to urge on the 
workmen. ‘By this skilful means he is able to get near to his son’, 22 so that 
he can offer him more wages and security, praise his diligence and intimate 
that he is willing to adopt him. Each of these three actions is necessary 
because of the disposition of the son himself, each involves a provisional 
disguising of the true situation (for even the shovelling away of the dirt is 
a task invented to serve the purpose), and when all is done each of the 
skilful means is superseded or redundant. Indeed they have to be set quite 
aside for the full realisation of the purpose to be brought about. As for the 
son’s disposition, it progresses from fear to perplexity and a degree of 
confidence, until finally satisfaction with what he thinks he has himself 
achieved through his diligent labour is replaced by joy over quite unex¬ 
pected treasure. 

In the interpretation given in the text itself, after the story, the rich father 
is identified with the Buddha while the son is taken to represent his dis¬ 
ciples. The disciples declare themselves to be all, as it were, sons of the 
Buddha, and that the Tathagata has always declared them to be his sons. 23 
It was they themselves who had not recognised it, and therefore the 
Buddha, who knew that they took delight in lesser teachings, taught 
them according to their capacity by his power of skilful means. 24 Not 
that the Buddha himself simply acquiesces in the lesser teachings, for ‘the 
world-honoured one by his power of skilful means expounds the insight 
of the tathagatas.’ 25 It is the disciples themselves who can only partially 
understand and who therefore need formulations which provide a pro¬ 
visional satisfaction. 

To some extent a polemical element is also involved, in so far as the 
disciples are made to admit that they were previously satisfied with inferior 
or lesser teaching, 26 which is treated as equivalent to the dirt which the 
poor son was happy to shovel away. At the same time the polemical ele¬ 
ment is recognised and superseded in the text itself, which goes on: ‘In this 
sutra he now proclaims one vehicle only; and though formerly in front of 
the bodhisattvas he spoke disparagingly of the sravakas who were pleased 
with lesser teaching, yet in reality he was converting them with the teach¬ 
ing of the mahayana.’ 21 According to this standpoint, the Mahayana does 
not seek an exclusive differentiation of vehicles, some to be confirmed and 
some to be rejected, but rather it implies an inclusive universalism. Even 
though some sentences seem to give special eminence to the bodhisattva 
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vehicle, the final words of this chapter (in the verse sequence) present the 
buddhas’ activity as follows: 

‘According to how all the living beings 
In previous lives put down good roots, 

They have knowledge of the mature 
And of those who are immature. 

They take it all into account, 

Articulate it in their understanding, 

And following the way of the one vehicle 
They appropriately expound the three.’ 28 

Leaving aside the polemical entanglements, and their resolution, the story 
clearly conveys also, just like that of the burning house, a general under¬ 
standing of the nature of religious teaching in Buddhism. It picturesquely 
illustrates how certain elements in the teaching as a whole are less than 
ultimately true. However they are supposed not to be fraudulent, because 
they are psychologically necessary in the initial stages. Without a certain 
amount of dissimulatory packaging it would not be possible to convey the 
essence at all. One may surmise that if the ultimate contents of the packag¬ 
ing turned out to be disappointing or less valuable than the package itself 
then objections would be in order. The charge would be deceit. However 
the result given in the story is not a charge of deceit but an expression of 
surprise and gratitude and joy. The final decision or response in this con¬ 
nection is not a matter for the observer to judge as observer. What must be 
noted is that various aspects of graded Buddhist guidance are clearly thought 
of as provisional, and that they find their ultimate resolution and dismissal 
in the successful appropriation of the Buddhist meaning. 


The rain-cloud and other similes 

The leading parable of Chapter V is about a large rain-cloud which waters 
a variety of plants, and it is the plants or ‘herbs’ which have pro¬ 
vided the chapter with its title: ‘The Parable of the Herbs’. 29 Although the 
variety of the plants and the amount of moisture they need is part of the 
point of the parable, the consistency of the rain is if anything more import¬ 
ant, and it may be that the parable was originally expanded on the basis of 
a widely used simile found in Chapter I of The Lotus Sutra itself. One of 
the closing verses there reads: 

‘The Buddha will pour the rain of Dharma 
To satisfy those who seek the way.’ 30 

This chapter again contains some reference to the relationship between 
sravakas and bodhisattvas, but the main emphasis is on a much more gen¬ 
eral statement of the nature of the Buddha’s teaching. The opening passage 
states this quite clearly: 
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‘The Tathagata is the king of all teachings and all the things which he 
declares are free from falsehood. He uses his insight-led skilful means with 
respect to all teachings and so expounds them. These teachings which he 
proclaims lead right into the stage of all-knowledge. The Tathagata sees 
and knows all teachings and their final meaning, and he also knows what 
all living beings are doing in their inmost hearts. He penetrates these 
matters without hindrance, and having a profound understanding of all 
teachings he manifests perfect insight to all living beings.’ 31 There is some 
equivocation in the original with respect to the term here translated as 
teachings, and it should perhaps more literally be rendered ‘law’ or ‘laws’. 
Yet this would have little meaning in English. The same term, representing 
Sanskrit ‘Dharma’, or ‘dharmas’, can be used both for the normative teach¬ 
ing of the Buddha, his ‘Law’ or Dharma, and in the plural for the factors of 
existence into which the world of our experience is analysed in Buddhist 
thought. Though we might expect ‘King of Dharma’ (cf. Skt. dharmaraja) 
we definitely find in Kumarajiva’s version ‘king of dharmas’, which 
Sakamoto takes to be ‘teachings’ in the plural. 32 This is moreover actually 
in agreement with the Sanskrit. 33 Sakamoto also takes that which the 
Buddha expounds by his skilful means referred to in the subsequent 
sentence to be various kinds of teaching such as moral teachings, the four 
noble truths, the teaching of dependent origination, and the six perfec¬ 
tions. 34 In a sense the analysis of existence into its constituent factors is 
indeed included in such teachings, and it is in this full sense that the term 
‘teachings’ is to be taken above. It includes all the denotable factors which 
the Buddha in his insight and skilful means points out. The Buddha has a 
freely discursive grasp of these which enables him to correlate the intention 
or final meaning 35 of given factors or teachings with the inmost disposi¬ 
tions of the living beings whom he teaches. There is no fraud, it is argued, 
in the sense that the discriminated teachings find their fulfilment, or their 
resolution, in perfect insight itself. 

The parable is not really a story so much as an extended simile. A single 
great cloud pours down rain all over the world, giving moisture equally to 
plants, trees, thickets and forests of all sizes. Each organism develops in its 
own way, blossoms and bears its fruit, ‘yet although the same soil makes 
them grow and the same rain waters them the plants and trees are all 
different.’ 36 The explanation, if not already obvious, is given in the text 
itself along the following lines. The Tathagata is like the cloud and the 
great sound of his voice goes out over the whole world just as the rain- 
cloud does. He knows the dispositions and abilities of all the beings in the 
world, and proclaims the same Dharma to them all in various ways so that 
they can benefit from it. Only the Tathagata can clearly perceive the stages 
in which living beings find themselves. They themselves do not under¬ 
stand this clearly, just as the plants and trees have no knowledge of their 
relative size. Nor can living beings immediately or directly accept the undi¬ 
vided Dharma, because they are hindered by the great variety of thoughts 
which they entertain. Hence the teaching is related to these thoughts and to 
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the practices which seem so indispensable to them. In reality however the 
Dharma is as unified as the rain-cloud. What then is the purport of this 
undivided Dharma, or to what does it tend? The answer is given in a 
couple of parallel formulations of which the first runs: ‘The Dharma pro¬ 
claimed by the Tathagata is of one character and of one flavour, that is to 
say, it is marked with deliverance, non-attachment, extinction, and finally 
brings one to comprehensive knowledge.’ 37 Extinction here does not mean 
annihilation but rather that nirvana of a Tathagata with respect to which 
the dichotomy of annihilation or existence is no longer applicable. The 
second formulation is: ‘The Tathagata knows this Dharma of one character 
and one flavour, marked, that is to say, with deliverance, non-attachment 
and extinction, marked with ultimate nirvana and permanently restful 
extinction, ending in return to empty space.’ 38 

The term skilful means does not occur explicitly in the prose form of the 
simile nor in the appended explanation, though it does appear in the intro¬ 
ductory passage as quoted already above. It also appears twice in the verse 
form of the simile in direct explanation of its meaning. 

‘The Buddha’s equal teaching 
Is like one sort of rain, 

But according to the nature of living beings 
What they receive is not the same, 

Just as these plants and trees 
Each take a varying supply. 

In accordance with this parable 

The Buddha makes things known through skilful means 
And with varying terminology 
He proclaims the one Dharma; 

While out of the Buddha’s own insight 
It is like one drop in the sea.’ 39 

The verse form of the simile also allegorises the different types of plants, 
making various kinds of disciples and pratyekabuddhas the smaller and larger 
herbs respectively, bodhisattvas the shrubs and especially advanced and 
effective bodhisattvas the trees. The polemical aspect is however of slight 
importance in this passage, and additional material in the Sanskrit text 
tradition plays it down still further. Admittedly the closing lines of 
Kumarajiva’s verse say that the sravakas do not attain extinction, while 
those directly addressed are told that they will pursue the bodhisattva way 
until they become buddhas. On the other hand the unity and equality of 
the Buddha’s teaching has already been thoroughly avowed by the whole 
chapter, and it seems consistent to say that the sravakas will not attain the 
final goal in their capacity as sravakas. Even the bodhisattvas are only pre¬ 
dicted to buddhahood in this context after gradual discipline, and they are 
not equated with the buddhas over against the disciples. 40 

Extensions of this chapter which are not found in Kumarajiva’s version 
contain two further similes. One speaks of a series of pots made out of the 
same clay by the same potter, but used for storing different things such as 
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sugar, ghee, curds and milk. The meaning is the same as that of the rain 
and the plants. The second is a longer story about a bhnd man who recovers 
his sight as a result of healing, and who thereupon thinks of his power to 
see as an unsurpassed achievement, only to be told that there is much else 
which he could still attain such as supernormal powers. It is of some interest 
that the four herbs used to cure his blindness are allegorised as ‘voidness, 
signlessness, wishlessness and attaining nirvana’, 41 so that in effect all of these 
must be supposed to be on the level of skilful means. The three vehicles are 
in this passage too said to be shown by the skilfulness in means of the 
Tathagata, 42 and no matter what one’s disposition or one’s route there will 
only be one nirvana, and not two or three as Kasyapa was wondering. 43 In 
general these extra passages do not seem to add anything of fundamental 
importance to the general position of the sutra, and since Kumarajiva did 
not include them they will not be considered any further here. 

Stories of unexpected treasure 

The jewel is a regular image in Buddhism. The story of the son who did 
not recognise himself, discussed earher, and told by the four head monks 
to express recognition of their newly found treasure, is prefaced by a simile 
of a jewel. They congratulate themselves on ‘obtaining an incalculably rare 
jewel without themselves seeking it’. 44 The same simile of a jewel is used as 
the basis for two further stories in Chapter VIII and Chapter XIV. 

The second of these, in Chapter XIV, is itself really httle more than an 
extended simile. It tells of a powerful king who wins great victories and 
rewards his military men lavishly, according to their merit. All kinds of 
treasures are handed out, but only the jewel worn on his own head is kept 
back, as it would be astonishing indeed if he were to give away his own 
special emblem. At the very last, when his army is doing battle as never 
before, he does indeed disburse it as a present to them all. The interpreta¬ 
tion is woven into the story itself and explains how the teaching of nirvana 
is among the preliminary rewards, while the final reward symbolised by 
the jewel on the king’s own head is nothing less than The Lotus Sutra. 

There is no mention of skilful means throughout the prose version of 
the story, but there are two occurrences in the verse account (and two 
other general occurrences in the chapter as a whole). As might be expected, 
the preliminary rewards are described as skilful means. This follows what 
is by now an accustomed pattern, except for the introduction of sutras into 
the picture as well as dharmas, to indicate the Buddha’s teaching, thus: 
‘Seeing all human beings 
Suffering from pains and distress 
Trying to find dehverance 
And battling against the maras (evil demons), 

For the sake of all these living beings 
He proclaims numerous dharmas, 

Using his great skilful means 
He expounds all these sutras.’ 45 
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We then hear that when those who hear are ready for it the ‘Dharma- 
flower’, that is, The Lotus Sutra, 46 is also revealed, just as the king finally 
gave the jewel from his head. 

Oddly enough however we find that at the beginning of the parable The 
Lotus Sutra itself also seems to be described as proclaimed by skilful means. 
As in many later sections of the sutra there is a stress on the qualities of 
those who proclaim or keep ‘this sutra’, meaning The Lotus Sutra, and the 
verse then continues: 

‘I have attained the Buddha-way, 

And making use of skilful means 
I proclaim this sutra, 

So that they may abide in it.’ 47 

The story seems to suggest that The Lotus Sutra is kept back until the end, 
like the king’s jewel; and yet at the same time it is not quite possible to say 
on the basis of the passages as a whole that the preliminary teachings are 
skilful means while The Lotus Sutra is not a skilful means. Rather, The 
Lotus Sutra is given in and through the skilful means and finally becomes 
apparent, for in the verse quoted the bodhisattvas are already abiding in 
The Lotus Sutra because of the Buddha’s use of skilful means. 

The other story, in Chapter VIII, like the story of the son who did not 
recognise himself, is told not by the Buddha but by his disciples, indeed by 
no less than five hundred worthy ones (‘ arhats ’); though it is not explained 
whether they spoke in chorus or repeated it one after another. The occasion 
of the story is that the Buddha has predicted future Buddhahood for all of 
them, whereupon the story is told to express their feelings of surprise and 
joy at this. They are compared to a man who went to visit a friend, drank 
too much and fell asleep. On waking he wanders on to distant parts and 
finally gets into severe difficulties over feeding and clothing himself. He is 
content to labour very hard for little reward. Little does he realise that the 
friend in whose house he had got drunk had sewn a precious jewel into his 
garment before going off on business. When the friend comes across him 
again, and points it out to him, his worries are over. 

Both the story and the explanation given are relatively brief. The arhats 
had laboured hard for a mere trifle, namely that which they supposed to be 
nirvana, forgetting in the meanwhile the goal of comprehensive wisdom, 
or all-knowledge. The Buddha has then declared the provisional nature of 
their achievement, thus: ‘Monks! That which you have obtained is not final 
extinction. I have long been encouraging you to plant roots of buddha- 
goodness, and by my skilful means I displayed a form of nirvana. But you 
supposed it to be the real extinction which you have obtained.’ 48 In the 
verse ‘a small part of nirvana’ is contrasted with ‘real extinction’ 
or ‘true extinction’. 49 Thus the main goal of Buddhism is again put into 
question, or at least people’s thinking that they have attained it. The teach¬ 
ing of nirvana is here described explicitly as the Buddha’s skilful means. 
However the most famous story to put across this critique is the story of the 
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magic city, which also features a ‘place of precious jewels’, and to which 
we now come. 


The magic city 

The story of the magic city in Chapter VII follows an account of a long- 
distant previous Buddha’s decision to preach. This decision to proclaim 
the Dharma is presented on the same model as the decision by Gautama 
Buddha found in Chapter II of the sutra and of course in other Buddhist 
writings, and the matter will be discussed again below in Chapter Seven. It 
may be noted now however that the Dharma preached by this ancient 
Buddha of many aeons ago consisted in the first instance of the four noble 
truths and the twelve links of dependent origination. As to the teaching of 
‘The Lotus Flower of the Wonderful Law’, this was dehvered later at the 
special request of sixteen bodhisattvas, as the text goes on to relate, who 
then in their turn are entrusted with its proclamation. The sixteenth of 
these is identified with the present Buddha in this world. The present 
Buddha in his turn predicts that there will be further generations who will 
similarly receive the teaching of nirvana, which will again be followed by 
the teaching of The Lotus Sutra. 

Thus under ever-repeated circumstances there are always these two phases. 
Firstly there is the initial teaching of Buddhism, the same teaching which 
the gods entreated the Buddha of antiquity to expound when they said: 

‘World-honoured one, turn the wheel of Dharma, 

Beat the drum of Dharma, sweet as dew, 

Bring across the hving beings in suffering and distress, 

Make manifest the way of nirvana.’ 50 

This teaching is first given by a Buddha or a Tathagata because he knows 
that living beings are strongly attached to pleasures and trifles, because his 
‘skilful means reaches deeply into the natures of hving beings’. 51 It is there¬ 
fore entirely for their sakes that he proclaims nirvana. 52 As to the second 
phase, this is the teaching of The Lotus Sutra itself, which assumes the 
initial teaching of nirvana etc. Under what circumstances does an indi¬ 
vidual Buddha proclaim The Lotus Sutra? ‘If the Tathagata knows that 
the time of his nirvana is near, and the assembly is pure, firm in faith 
and discernment, thoroughly grasping the dharma of voidness and deeply 
entering into meditation, then he will gather together all the bodhisattvas 
and sravakas to proclaim this sutra.’ 53 If the present form of The Lotus Sutra 
is taken as a unity so that Chapter II may be adduced here as indicative 
of what a Buddha proclaims when it is time to take this step, it may 
be recalled that the new teaching is not so much a further teaching with 
separate, extra content. Rather it offers a view of the way in which the 
initial teaching of nirvana is supposed to be understood. In this further 
perspective the status of the initial teaching is made problematical, and it is 
this that the story of the magic city is intended to make clear. 
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In the story itself a band of travellers is crossing a broad expanse of 
dangerous country, to a ‘Place of Precious Jewels’. They have an experienced 
guide, but the conditions are so bad and frightening that the travellers get 
tired out and wish to turn back. The guide finds this regrettable, bearing in 
mind the treasure which hes ahead of them, and magically creates a city for 
their rest and encouragement. The travellers enter the city and imagine that 
they have arrived at their destination (though according to the story it is 
first presented to them as a temporary resting place). After they have rested, 
the guide makes the magic city disappear again and summons the travellers 
onwards to their original goal. 

The guide is a man described as having many many skilful means 54 and 
his creation of the magic city is one such. We may note the conscious 
dehberation involved: ‘The leader, being a man of many many skilful means, 
reflected thus:’ 55 and ‘Reflecting thus, by his power of skilful means, he 
created a magic city more than three hundred yojanas across in the middle 
of their perilous road’. 56 

The interpretation of the story found in the text itself suffers from a 
slight confusion over twos and threes. The Buddha, who is of course the 
guide, is said to proclaim two nirvanas by his power of skilful means, so 
that living beings may stop for rest when they are on the way. 57 If beings 
get to reside in either of these ‘two places’ they are told that the place where 
they are staying is near to Buddha-insight and that the nirvana which they 
have attained is not the truly real. 58 We then read the famihar formula ‘It is 
only that the Tathagata by his power of skilful means, in one Buddha- 
vehicle differentiates and expounds the three. ’ 59 This state of affairs is said 
to be like the guide producing a magic city, which though itself not real is 
not far from the ‘Place of Precious Jewels’. The mention of two nirvanas 
has led to a flutter of footnotes. 60 Reference to the Sanskrit makes it seem 
probable that ‘two nirvanas’ of the sravakas and of the pratyekabuddhas re¬ 
spectively was intended, though this is not explicitly stated in the Chi¬ 
nese. 61 Mention of these two nirvanas and of two places or ‘stages’ 62 leads 
on to the standard comment that the Buddha in one vehicle expounds the 
three. By contrast, the introductory passage, just before the parable is told, 
does not refer to three, nor, probably, to two in the sense of two prelim¬ 
inaries. When we read: ‘There are not two vehicles in the world by which 
one may attain extinction; there is only the one Buddha-vehicle by which 
one may attain extinction,’ 63 it means that it is incorrect to distinguish be¬ 
tween an initial teaching of nirvana and an additional new teaching which 
would both lead to extinction. The verse explanation of the parable sup¬ 
ports this line of thought, as when we read: 

‘The buddhas by their power of skilful means 
Differentiate and expound three vehicles; 

There is only one Buddha-vehicle and 
A second is proclaimed as a resting place.’ 64 

Since only one magic city is referred to in the story it might have 
been simpler if the talk of plural ‘nirvanas’ and of ‘three’ had not been 
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introduced to the subsequent explanation. In the discussion of the twos and 
the threes it is easy to overlook how staggering this proposed way of assessing 
the teaching of nirvana must have seemed to those who had hitherto taken 
Buddhist teaching straightforwardly on the model of, say, the four noble 
truths. The point of the parable is that the teaching of nirvana as given in 
the four noble truths etc. is only a restful preliminary to the real attainment 
required. According to this story it is only by recognising the ‘magical’ 
character of that which is at first manifested, that the travellers are able to 
proceed to real extinction and Buddha-insight. At the same time there is no 
other picture of‘real extinction’ than the original teaching of nirvana. The 
magic city is intended to be mistaken for the place of precious jewels. Nor is 
the ultimate ‘destination’ described in any way other than by the same sort 
of simile as that used for the initial teaching of nirvana, namely as a ‘place 
of precious jewels’. This does not matter. What counts is that the narrative 
separation of the two draws attention to the provisional character of the 
initial teaching. This provisional character has to be recognised before its 
full intent can be realised. 


The Buddha’s life-span and the story of the physician 

The story of the physician is found in Chapter XVI of Kumarajiva’s Lotus 
Sutra, which is Chapter 15 of the Sanskrit manuscript tradition. In histor¬ 
ical terms it probably does not represent a primary stage in the sutra’s 
compilation, but once the complete work had come into existence and was 
translated into Chinese it came to be considered as the most important 
chapter of all. It is still used liturgically today, along with Chapter II, in a 
manner representative of the sutra as a whole. The status of the chapter in 
scholastic discussion and religious practice is not in itself a basis for discus¬ 
sion of it here, but naturally the importance which it acquired is not uncon¬ 
nected with its contents. It certainly does bring to a climax the message of 
the sutra already examined so far by relating it directly to the person of the 
Buddha himself. It raises questions about the nature of the Buddha relevant 
to many discussions of Mahayana Buddhism (which is often misunder¬ 
stood at this point), and at the same time it contains in the short space of 
under two pages in the printed Taisho Shinshu Daizokyo no less than ten 
occurrences of the term fang-pien or skilful means. The whole of the sub¬ 
sequent remainder of the sutra only contains another four cases of the term. 

Before coming to the story itself some attention must be paid to the 
opening portion of the text which the story then illustrates, and indeed first 
of all to the title of the chapter. The title is perhaps best to be translated as 
‘The Tathagata’s Life-span’, although ‘Length of Life of the Tathagata’ is 
also adequate and holds it more literally close to the Sanskrit. 65 It is very 
important to notice this precise formulation as well as some others in the 
body of the text because it is largely on the basis of this chapter that The 
Lotus Sutra is sometimes represented as replacing the human Buddha with 
an eternal, transcendent Buddha who is equivalent in his own being to 
the God of the main theist religions. Such an interpretation is not accurate. 
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The whole purport of this chapter, as will become clear in the details which 
follow, is to argue that the direct demonstrations of the attainment of 
enlightenment and of nirvana to be seen in the life of the Buddha Sakyamuni 
(i.e. the historical Buddha) are as much to be understood in terms of the 
concept of skilful means as his teaching about the four noble truths 
and nirvana. By contrast to the idea that the hero of this tale attained 
enlightenment after a certain number of years in a historical life, it is said 
that he had already attained true Buddhahood an incredibly long time pre¬ 
viously. The purpose of saying this is to deflate the fixed idea that it took 
a small number of years. In other words the argument is conceived on an 
entirely dialectical basis. To think that the text here is gratuitously advan¬ 
cing the conception of an eternal Buddha on the lines of western theism, 
in a manner which would run contrary to the whole trend of Buddhism in 
general, both before and after the appearance of this text, would be to 
misconstrue it entirely. 

The term sometimes translated as ‘eternal’ or ‘infinite’ means in fact 
‘immeasurable’, and it is crucial to notice the difference. 66 ‘Immeasurable’ 
means exactly that one would not in practice be able to measure it; for 
Maitreya and the others assembled are asked whether supposing vast quant¬ 
ities of worlds were crushed into atoms, and then each atom were carried 
away from west to east one by one, they would be able to calculate the 
number of worlds so treated. 67 Of course, they would not be able to, and 
likewise the length of time which has passed since the Tathagata attained 
supreme perfect enlightenment is so long that it cannot be calculated. The 
same however is true for ‘all buddha-tathagatas’, it must be presumed, for 
this phrase implying the plural reality of many such is used in this very 
same chapter. 68 

The argument of the chapter as a whole arises out of a fantastic event 
described in the preceding one. Chapter XV. 69 While numerous bodhisattvas 
are promising that they will protect, read, recite and copy The Lotus Sutra 
after the passing away of the Buddha, the latter to their great astonishment 
says that there really is no need for them to be concerned. Why? Because 
there already are innumerable bodhisattvas ready to do it. These countless 
bodhisattvas then appear from out of the earth and establish themselves 
in a marvellous tableau. Not surprisingly this gives rise to considerable 
perplexity, and the Buddha assures Maitreya and the original assembly that 
all of these new arrivals were converted to Buddhism after the Buddha’s 
own enlightenment. Even so, it does not seem possible that so many were 
converted in the mere forty years which have elapsed since the Buddha was 
enlightened. Maitreya and his disciples say that it is as if a young man of 
twenty-five were to claim numerous old men as his sons, while the latter 
recognised him as their father. Since such a thing seems inconceivable they 
beg the Buddha to explain, and it is this explanation which is given in 
Chapter XVI on the Tathagata’s life-span. 

The preparation for what is about to be said is very similar to that in 
Chapter II. The disciples are in a state of perplexity, and they must be 
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prepared to receive what will be said with behef and discernment. 70 Three 
times the Buddha enjoins the disciples to receive his sincerely true word. 
Three times they promise to hsten with belief and discernment. The occa¬ 
sion is solemn. 

The Buddha then explains that although he is usually thought of as 
coming from the Sakya clan and renouncing his palace life, taking up a 
place of meditation not far from the city of Gaya and there attaining to 
enlightenment, the reality is that innumerable world-systems have come to 
be and passed away since he originally became a Buddha. Ever since an 
inconceivably long time ago he has been constantly teaching both in this 
world and in innumerable others. This marvellously different reality is 
termed ‘the Tathagata’s power of mysterious supernatural pervasion’ but 
how, we may ask, is it linked with skilful means. 71 The answer to this is 
that although the term ‘supernatural’ or ‘divine’ is thereafter somewhat 
neglected, the whole matter of deflating the historical view of the Buddha’s 
life is explained further in terms of skilful means. 

It is as skilful means that various other buddhas such as the Buddha 
Burning Light (Dipamkara) are differentiated and described as entering 
nirvana. 72 The various details are framed in accordance with the capacities 
of those who are to be saved, and ‘Again by various skilful means I pro¬ 
claim the wonderful Dharma which is able to bring joy to the hearts of all 
the living.’ 73 The matter is then related to the historical life-span of the 
Buddha, for ‘Seeing that all living beings take pleasure in lesser teachings 74 
and that their virtue is slight while their vileness weighs heavy, to these 
men I declare that I left home in my youth and attained supreme, per¬ 
fect enlightenment. But I have really been like this ever since I became a 
Buddha. I make this proclamation only as skilful means to teach living 
beings and get them to enter the Buddha-way.’ 75 In this way the under¬ 
standing of Buddhist teaching in terms of skilful means which has already 
been more or less systematically advanced throughout the sutra is here 
apphed to the Buddha’s own life-story. 

It is not surprising that this is applied to the end of the Buddha’s life as 
well as to its opening, and so we read, ‘Although it is at this time not a real 
extinction, nevertheless I announce my impending extinction. It is by this 
skilful means that the Tathagata teaches and transforms the living.’ 76 If the 
teaching of the Buddha’s enlightenment is conceived and put forward to 
display the possibility of not being mentally entangled in trifles, the de¬ 
monstration of his extinction, contrived though it is, is similarly necessary 
to prevent people from becoming complacent as a result of the Buddha’s 
presence. In other words this too is dialectically conceived to take account of 
the psychological trends of living beings. Thus the Tathagata is said to teach 
by skilful means that the appearance of buddhas in the world is very rare. 77 
This is a widespread idea in Buddhist writings but it takes on a particular 
strength here because it is conceived in terms of skilful means. 78 Skilful 
means is the technical term which defines any particular piece of Buddhist 
teaching as being contrived in accordance with the dispositions of those 
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who are to hear it. And, to return to the Buddha’s nirvana, ‘That is why 
the Tathagata, though he does not really become extinct, announces 
his extinction.’ 79 

In this way therefore, both the two key points in the life of the Buddha, 
his enlightenment and his nirvana, are given out as skilful means in accord¬ 
ance with the needs of the living, for their dehverance. This is certainly the 
main thrust of the exposition when it is stated straightforwardly. It is this 
same point which is conveyed in the teaching that the length of the 
Tathagata’s life is of unimaginable and indefinite length. Let it be observed 
once again that it is not a question of there being no beginning at all to the 
Buddha’s career as a Buddha, and neither is there any suggestion that the 
ultimate resolution is anything other than a genuine nirvana or extinction. 
It is in the context of the Buddha’s teaching in many diverse ways that we 
read: ‘Thus it is that since I became a Buddha in the very far distant past, 
my hfetime continues to persist without extinction through immeasurable 
asamkhyeya kalpas. Good sons! The lifetime which I attained originally by 
practising the bodhisattva-way is even now not yet finished and will still 
be twice what it was so far. ’ 80 This dramatisation of the immense length 
of a bodhisattva’s, and a buddha’s career is in effect being used as a narrat¬ 
ive argument about the nature of the concepts of enlightenment and 
of nirvana. 

The fundamental conception of the Buddha’s teaching activity here moves 
between the same two poles which characterised it in the earlier chapters. 
On the one hand the dispositions of the living are varied and not altogether 
praiseworthy, and hence the Buddha ‘teaches in a variety of ways, with 
karmic reasonings, parables and diverse terminology.’ 81 At the same time 
‘The Tathagata knows and sees the character of the triple world as it really 
is: no birth-and-death, no going away, no coming forth, no being in the 
world and no extinction, no reality and no falsehood, no being thus and no 
being otherwise. Unlike the view of the triple world held within the triple 
world itself, the Tathagata clearly sees such things as these without mis¬ 
take.’ 82 To claim that something like monotheism is here asserted would be 
to maintain a view worse than those which the triple world normally main¬ 
tains about itself. On the contrary, the last-quoted sentence keeps The 
Lotus Sutra firmly in the same area as the Perfection of Insight literature. It 
is this understanding of the nature of the world which subverts the stand¬ 
ard view of the activity of a buddha. The standard view is provisionally 
accepted and encouraged through skilful means, but there comes a time 
when it is also necessary to indicate the redundancy of the terms in which 
the teaching is couched. 

The initial exposition of Chapter XVI considered above is followed by a 
story to illustrate the argument. A physician is travelling abroad and in the 
meantime his sons drink some poisonous medicines and become dehrious. 
When he returns he prepares good medicine for them. The ones who take 
the good medicine recover, but the others have quite lost their senses and 
refuse to take the good medicine. The father reflects, and decides upon a 
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skilful means 83 to make them take it. He warns them that he is very old and 
approaching death, then leaves for another country from where he sends a 
messenger back to report that he has died. The sons are overcome with 
grief, come to their senses and take the medicine which he had prepared. 
Hearing this the father returns and they are reunited. Immediately follow¬ 
ing the story the question is raised as to whether the physician in this case 
was guilty of a falsehood, and the answer returned is that he was not. Then 
the Buddha declares: ‘I also am like this. Since I became a Buddha, infinite, 
boundless, hundred thousand millions of nayutas of asamkhyeya kalpas ago, 
for the sake of all the living I have declared by my power of skilful means 
that I must enter nirvana, and yet no one can rightly say that I have per¬ 
petrated a falsehood.’ 84 

Since the story is not further explained in the prose text it must be taken as 
directly illustrating the argument already pursued before. The invented 
death of the physician puts the nirvana of the Buddha firmly at the level 
of provisional truth designed to match the psychological needs of the 
Buddha’s followers. This is supported, it may be observed, by the story 
context of medicine and healing, a common way of conceiving the nature 
of Buddhism. The physician is ‘wise and perspicacious, conversant with 
medical art and skilled in healing all sorts of diseases.’ 85 The fundamental 
condition of the sons is one of health, and it is only the foolish imbibing of 
poison which makes the antidote necessary. The physician prepares the 
antidote, which is not otherwise necessary in itself. This is entirely consist¬ 
ent with the diagnosis-prescription pattern of the four noble truths, and 
indicates the pragmatic rather than speculative intention of Buddhism which 
has often been noted. This chapter, and this story, really represent a 
radicalisation of such an understanding of the Buddhist religion, because 
the Buddha’s own entry into nirvana (that is, his death at the end of a life¬ 
span of eighty years) is now treated as being a supreme skilful means to 
bring about regret and self-examination on the part of the living. The 
Buddha’s influence is thenceforth not to be directly viewed, but is said to 
be continued only indirectly, in order to maintain the impressive story of 
his birth, his enlightenment and his death. 

The concluding verses twice confirm that the Buddha’s nirvana is given 
out as a skilful means to bring about right attitudes among the living. One 
of these cases explicitly brings in relic-worship under this umbrella, thus: 

‘By skilful means I manifest nirvana 
Though really I am not extinct. . . 

They all look on me as extinct 
And everywhere worship my relics. 

All cherishing tender emotions 

As their hearts begin to thirst with hope.’ 86 

This is important as bringing in the main focal point of Buddhist devo¬ 
tions from ear best times to the context of the thought of skilful means. It is 
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not only doctrinal concepts which are to be understood as skilful means but 
also ritual practice. 

When the time is ripe and the people are ready in themselves the Buddha 
is said to reveal himself again, and here at last quite ambiguously: 

‘And then I tell all living beings 

That I am always present here without extinction; 

I use my power of skilful means 

To manifest both extinction and non-extinction.’ 87 

The observer cannot idly observe that the Buddha is extinct or not. 

The pragmatic, soteriological criterion for every form of Buddhist teach¬ 
ing finds clear expression in the closing verses of the chapter: 

‘I always know all living beings. 

Whether they practice the way or do not practice it; 

In accordance with what is required for their salvation 
I proclaim for their sakes a variety of teachings; 

I am always considering in my own mind 
What I can do to bring the living beings 
To enter the unsurpassed way 
And speedily accomplish their Buddhahood.’ 88 

From all that has been said above, we may conclude that the Mahayana 
articulation of Buddhism as a working religion along these lines is alto¬ 
gether controlled by the concept of skilful means. 


Endnotes 

1 T IX 13a cf. KSS 86. This picks up the story itself. 

T IX 12c , ‘Let me now setup some skilful means to get 

my children to escape this disaster’, cf. KSS 84. 

2 t ix i2c cf. kss 84. 

3 T IX 13b cf. KSS 88. N.B. buddha-vehicle, rather than 

bodhisattva-vehicle, but see below. 

4 T IX 13b, cf. KSS 89. Mahayana is always translated into Chinese as (literally great 
vehicle’), while mahasattva is transcribed (as is bodhisattva)- thus there is a loss of the word- 
association between mahayana and mahasattva. 

5 T IX 13c cf. KSS 90. The Sanskrit term is used in discussion for 

familiarity’s sake, though it is translated (literally) into Chinese, and not transliterated. It is 
italicized to indicate that reference is being made to the text rather than to Mahayana 
Buddhism generally. 

6 T IX 13c ■ H — i j ] | -T+ i LI 'A T l MS:Jfe/T= cf. KSS 90. 

7 Mahayana-Dharma. 

8 T IX 13c f|?i!;Sb!g!imHo cf. KSS 90. 

9 See quotation in note 3 above. 

10 t ix isa rsbjs mutmm Mmmm cf. kss 103. 

11 T IX 15a cf. KSS 103. 

Cf. T IX 15a WMWm ‘Although the buddhas, the world- 

honoured ones, use skilful means, the living beings whom they convert are all bodhisattvas’, 
cf. KSS 104. 
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cf. KSS 82. ‘Supreme perfect enlightenment’ is given in transliterated form for anuttara 
samyak sambodhi, and should perhaps strictly be so rendered to convey what Kumarajlva’s 
readers had before them. 

13 T IX 13b m 

■Rilo cf. KSS 88. 

14 t ix isa mmm Tmmm sift mmm 

cf. KSS 104-5. This occurrence of fang-pien is not reflected by any equivalent phrase 
in Dharmaraksa’s version or in the Sanskrit texts, and though Kumarajlva’s text may 
have been an archaic one this may be a gloss attributable to him. Verse translation 
is particularly prone to minor contractions or additions, to obtain the correct number 
of characters for a line, and precisely because these may not have seemed particularly 
important at the time they indicate how the text was being understood by the translator as 
he worked. 

15 T IX 15a aaSMft cf. KSS 103-4. Cf. also the longer pas¬ 

sage just after the rehearsal of the four truths in this context T IX 15b, KSS 105. The term 
used for extinction here both times is the same: H, but it is used equivocally. 

16 T IX 15a m cf. KSS 104. 

17 T IX 15b — SIMB& and ®*±jl respectively, cf. KSS 105. 

18 Cf. the whole introductory passage, T IX 16, KSS 116-7, and especially: ‘In the Buddha’s 
presence we now hear the prediction of sravakas to anuttara-samyak-sambodhi’ (Sir 

19 {gSP, translated in KSS as ‘Faith-Discernment’. Sanskrit has Adhimukti , ‘Disposition’. 
(The KSS note on the title of this chapter is very puzzling.) 

20 t ix i7a a. kss 120. 

21 T IX 17a iSifi'tl? cf. KSS 120. This is another example of the conscious devising and 
establishment (IS) of skilful means. 

22 T IX 17a cf. KSS 121. 

23 T IX 17b mWWimT and cf. KSS 123. Note that this is quite 

clearly understood as a simile arising out of the story, and is not an indication of incipient 

24 T IX 17c cf. KSS 124. 

25 T IX 17b UHtcf. KSS 123. 

26 T IX 17b /MS (twice), cf. KSS 123. Cf. the term 'hM, htnayana, which could not be far 
from the minds of Kumarajlva’s readers. 

27 T IX 17c K-Jlfefi+nitft-fio to cf. 

KSS 124. 

28 T ix 19a a«JS« »G K —mm 

t&H„ cf. KSS 137. 

29 T IX 19a, cf. KSS 139. The medicinal character of some plants has nothing 

whatever to do with the argument of this chapter, and seems to be an accidental associ¬ 
ation. Herbs, that is, medicinal plants, simply feature among other plants in a list of those 
watered by the rain. 

30 T IX 5b cf. KSS. Cf. also J. J. Jones, The Mahdvastu, Vol, I, 

p. 211. 

31 t ix i9a mmk. 

imm'a-mmmmMMo aiissiio 

3C^tg8^E«BJ!To cf. KSS 139. 

32 Sakamoto, op. cit. p. 264, and note ad loc. takes it to be ‘teachings’ in the plural, •?> t) % 
©j£ (SSl). It seems necessary to keep the plural for the subsequent cases of and some 
equivocation between dharmas as teachings and as factors of existence seems unavoidable 
and not necessarily undesirable in a passage such as this. 

33 Wogihara and Tsuchida, op. cit. p. 114 line 7: sarva-dharmdnam raja . . . 

34 Sakamoto, op. cit. note ad loc. 
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35 IS?®. Cf. sentence quoted earlier: ‘We too on receiving this Dharma can attain Nirvana. 
But now we do not know to what this principle tends.’ (T IX 6b 

3i= .) 

36 T IX 19b cf. KSS 140. 

37 T IX 19b cf. KSS 142. 

38 T ix 19c THAA-KHAASA fJrtlMMgSIMfflo ^MSIS^fiWgo ®tm&, 
cf. KSS 143. ‘Nirvana’ and ‘extinction’ are more or less synonymous here. This simile is 
not concerned with the status of the initial teaching of nirvana. ‘The void’ is eschewed here 
because it is so often a mistranslation for sunyata. $ is regularly used for siinya or sunyata 
but in fact Wogihara and Tsuchida, op. cit. p. 116, have akasa in this case. 

39 t ix 20b ia-mm msfjfSfi mfe* w*#ji mmm tmsk® 

Sltg I? Ssft—ft —'ffi KSS 149. Cf. also a standard formula near the end 

of the verse, T IX 20b and KSS 151. 

40 T IX 20b ff cf. KSS 151. 

41 Wogihara and Tsuchida, op. cit. p. 126: sunyata’ nimittapranihita-nirvana-dvaram. The pas¬ 
sage not contained in Kumarajiva’s version runs from the end of the first long verse 
section, and may be consulted (with caution) in Kern, op, cit. pp. 128-141. 

42 Ibid. p. 126: tathagata upaya-kausalyena trim yandni desayati. 

43 Ibid, p. 123. The question follows other declarations that there is one vehicle, and not two 

44 T IX 16b cf. KSS 117. 

45 t ix 39b ji-tsuA sifsti mimm mmmm uxmm mtmm 

cf. KSS 286. Reference to a sutra within its own text is not unusual as readers are normally 
urged to keep it, recite it, copy it etc. It may be characteristic of secondary portions of a 
sutra in terms of its original compilation. There are other reasons for supposing this part to 
be rather secondary, e.g. reference to ‘the city of nirvana’ displayed as if it were extinction 
(T IX 39a cf. KSS 283) which must be a reference to the story 

in Chapter VII. Since Chapter VII comes before Chapter XIV (or Sanskrit 13) this may not 
seem surprising, but see also the discussion of compilation questions in Appendix B. 

46 &m, cf. pa ssim jtbjSiSSL Hokekyo is still the common Japanese name for The 

Lotus Sutra, though in a formal devotional context Myoho Renge Kyo may be preferred. 

47 T IX 39a HtS£jtfc?£ cf. KSS 285. Taisho Shinshii Daizokyo has 

?£ (Dharma), with (Sutra) as a secondary reading. It does not affect the meaning 
because ‘this Dharma’ would still imply the previously mentioned ‘this Sutra’, and there¬ 
fore ‘Sutra’ has been kept following KSS to bring out this implication clearly. 

48 T ix 29a iiitJio W-&SI 

J§»#«K= cf. KSS 212. 

49 T IX 29b 'PMMft, contrast and MM. Extinction is meant in the sense of cessa¬ 

tion, not annihilation, that is, cessation of karmic force. To some extent the different 
terminology helps to articulate the argument, but it never stabilised to the extent that 
SIS (nirvana) came to be seen as a definitely lesser value than SSI (extinction). Thus 
Sakamoto, writing today, can still use one to explain the other thus: Mb liS1'S©SL tz 
SiSt-ItU (op. Cit. vol. II p. 337, note). 

50 T IX 24c tftifWffilii M^SISit cf. KSS 183. Note that the same 

term is used again for nirvana. 

51 T IX 25c $03157? {MiSA^Att cf. KSS 189f. 

52 T IX 25c StSHifesftStSiS cf. KSS 190. 

53 TlX25cigM5i^S3SWfS0= 

MSHt&gfeo cf. KSS 189. 

54 T IX 26a t*®^f|7?)?? cf. KSS 190. 

55 T IX 26a cf. KSS 190. 

56 T IX 26a ffbi.ftt Ji(751M* = Stiiil+ilH-BS'&Jo #fr“M= cf. KSS 190. 

57 T IX 26a ?!!8 cf. KSS 191. This cgii surely does not 

mean between the beings of the three worlds and the beings who have transcended the 
three worlds, as in Sakamoto’s note ad loc. 
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58 T IX 26a „ cf. KSS 191. 

59 T IX 26c cf. KSS 191. 

60 KSS p. 191, footnote, refers back to a previous footnote distinguishing between nirvana 
with residue and nirvana without residue. However this does not seem to be what is 
intended here. Sakamoto also gives this possibility, ad loc. 

61 Wogihara and Tsuchida, op. cit. p. 167 =‘dve nirvana-bhumT. . . sravaka-bhumim pratyeka- 
buddha-bhumim ca.’ KSS and Sakamoto both give this possibility too. 

62 Jfi, representing Sanskrit bhumi, but in spite of the wider use of this word for the ten stages 
of bodhisattvahood, it may be infelicitous to translate as ‘stage’ here because the two 
‘realms’ or ‘states’ as one might call them, of which it is a question here, are not consecut- 

63 T IX 25c cf. KSS 189. KSS in fact translates 

‘. . . there is no second vehicle . . .’, which supports the point being made here, that the 
passage is not referring to two specific other vehicles, that is, to two hinayana vehicles. 
However the statement also should be taken to mean not that some second vehicle 
is excluded from the point of view of the buddha-vehicle, but that it is mistaken to 
differentiate them, from the final point of view of the sutra. 

64 T IX 27b gcf. KSS 198. KSS gives altern¬ 
ative translations, one referring to two vehicles, and one referring to ‘a second’. 

65 T IX 42a cf. Kern, op. cit. p. 298, and Iwamoto, op. cit. p. 11 

Kc5), for Tathagatayus-pramana. KSS translate ‘Revelation of the (Eternal) Life of the 
Tathagata’, p. 307, clearly preferring to draw upon Dharmaraksa’s T IX 113a, 

and adding the ‘Eternal’. A footnote develops this further: ‘The revelation of the eternal 
life of the Buddha in this chapter, which is the most essential of the Buddha’s teachings, 
gave Buddhist belief boundless strength’ (p. 307). There is clear reliance here on the idea of 
the honbutsu (3|£{A), the ‘original’ or ‘fundamental’ Buddha, which has a Tendai pedigree, 
but of which the exact meaning is possibly obscured by English terms such as ‘eternal’. 
(Cf also the footnote on the title of chapter XV, KSS 291, where the term ‘Eternal 
Buddha’ is explicitly used, presumably for Japanese honbutsu.) 

66 T IX 42-3, various cases, but especially 43c This clearly brings 

out the dialectical nature of the proposition: ‘At times for all this throng, I proclaim that 
the Buddha’s life is immeasurable’, (cf. KSS 316). l®lt also appears in other Mahayana 
texts, as a translation of the name Amitayus, meaning ‘Immeasurable life’, e.g. in the titles 
and texts of the ‘Pure Land Sutras’ faiiii (T360), the WISH (T365), 

and chapter II of T665 which has the same title as Chapter XVI of The Lotus Sutra. The 
term Iffijil, meaning ‘boundless’, is used only together with ‘immeasurable’ and should not 
be construed as having a different implication. 

67 T IX 42b K'iEtS'fnfo StStS#.. , ‘What do you think? Is it pos¬ 

sible to imagine and calculate all those worlds so as to know their number or not?’ Cf. KSS 
308. Compare also the long opening sections of Chapter VII. 

68 T IX 43a tgfWnSfo 

69 T IX 39c-^12a. The account is lengthy and does not need detailed comment as there are no 
examples of the term skilful means. Apart from being the narrative introduction to chapter 
XVI it is also the first chapter of the second part of the sutra according to the scholastic 
division into two equal halves of 14 chapters each. This makes Chapter XVI the main 
exposition of the second part, just as chapter II is the main exposition of the first part after 
a mythical preamble in Chapter I. 

70 T IX 42b ftffil, cf. KSS 307. This phrase appeared as the title of Chapter IV. 

71 T IX 42b cf KSS 307-8. The Tendai interpretation of this phrase cited 

in KSS is anachronistic, however scholastically acceptable, for the trikaya doctrine was not 
yet formulated when The Lotus Sutra was composed. ‘Supernatural powers’ or ‘super¬ 
natural pervasion’, or perhaps ‘divine pervasive power’ if theistic connotations are not 
imported, picks up the Sanskrit term adisthana, and is sometimes said to be linked with the 
idea of skilful means. It certainly falls into the general category of qualities and powers 
acquired by a bodhisattva or a buddha, but as in the case of‘compassion’ ( karund ) to which 
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the same general considerations apply, direct correlations with upayakausalya are not com¬ 
mon. At any rate in the texts studied here, fang-pien and fang-pien-li either enjoy a prom¬ 
inence of their own or are linked most frequently with the ‘insight’ of buddhas or of 
bodhisattvas. As seen below, this present discussion of the Buddha’s life-span, while drawing 
in in an incidental way, proceeds in terms of fang-pien. 

Chapter XXVII of The Lotus Sutra stresses supernatural powers rather than skilful 
means (which there appears once only, and that in a list of seven paramitas and other 
quahties, T IX 59c). By supernatural powers two princes show their contempt for spatial 
limitations and thereby convert their father the king to Buddhism. This emphasis 
on magical tricks is an important part of Mahayana Buddhism, and is no doubt in many 
ways parallel to the exercise of skilful means. However, although it also undermines any 
dependence on pedestrian literalism in understanding Buddhism, it does not lead into the 
profound central critique of religious language brought about by the sustained discussion 
of skilful means in The Lotus Sutra as a whole. 

72 T IX 42b-c Xffis JIAStSISo £!&&&!$* cf. KSS 309. 

73 t ix 42c xnkmmismmmm. cf. kss 309 . 

74 Lesser teachings, (dharmas) /Mfe; or small things, trifles. 

75 t ix 42c smxm. 

^A#sfcf. kss 309f. 

76 T IX 42c cf. KSS 311. 

In this case the term M is used for extinction as skilful means, as well as for ‘real’ extinc¬ 
tion. Often the term ?K#I is used for the straightforwardly announced nirvana, as for the 
Buddha DIpamkara (note 72 above). This present case means that no quite constant usage 
developed. 

77 T IX 42c-43a cf. KSS 311. 

78 Cf. also Chapter XXVII where a buddha is said to be as rare as the udumbara flower, and 
should therefore be visited when the occasion presents itself (see KSS p. 426), and also 
Chapter II where the preaching of The Lotus Sutra Dharma is said to be as rare as the 
udumbara flower (see KSS p. 43). The point is always related to human expectations. 
Buddhas could appear more often, it is implied, but familiarity would lead to indifference, 
and hence a contrived specialness, contrived by skilful means, has to be maintained. 
Cf. also Chapter II, KSS 66. 

79 T IX 43a g§PF»WflSl!Ko cf. KSS 311. 

80 T IX 42c 

iiPifhScwtro cf. KSS 310-11. 

81 T IX 42c .KigTSiiWlicf. KSS 310. This phrase occurs many times, 
especially in Chapter II, and indicates that the basic idea is really the same throughout the 
sutra, namely that Buddhism is a collection of different forms of teaching devised 
to communicate it to those who do not yet understand the point of it directly for them¬ 
selves. ‘Karmic reasonings’, a free rendering for 0^: explanations of causahty inhuman 
experience. 

82 Tix42c«£q*^mH#;&ffio imwmm 

o A$PHIf JfJtHfA $P*aP!teW§a!i= cf. KSS 310. ‘No reality and 

no falsehood’ may seem strange in view of the many protestations that what the Buddha 
says is ‘real’ or ‘true’(ilf) and not ‘false’(IuS) However, the point is that it is only necessary 
to say that the Buddha’s teaching is true and not false when someone is perplexed about 
the possibility of an inconsistency or falsehood in it. At such a time the initial differenti¬ 
ation between ‘real’ and ‘false’ is on the side of the person so perplexed, and is not part of 
the Buddha’s own view of the triple world. 

83 T IX 43a iSA'-fiS cf. KSS 313. Note the conscious reflection involved here. 

84 T IX 43b ifeftago WdUtl 

sfis. cf. KSS 313-4. 

85 T IX 43a cf. KSS 312. ‘Wise’ here for (= insight), fol¬ 

lowing KSS. 
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86 ^«S!H cf. kss 314. 

A distinction between SIS and MS is first apparent here, but then obscured. 

87 t ix 43b mmmrm cf. kss 315 . 

88 T IX 44a tTliWit UmMWfk Siffg* f#A« 

±« iSititffi# cf. KSS 317. 



4 MYTHOLOGY AND SKILFUL MEANS 
IN THE LOTUS SUTRA 


Illumination of all worlds 

So far the more fantastic perspectives of The Lotus Sutra have been rather 
left on one side in favour of the more direct expository account 
in Chapter II and the string of illustrative stories which follow. This pro¬ 
cedure is justified in that the account given so far has followed the 
main lines of exposition apparent in the sutra itself while paying special 
attention to the usage of the term skilful means. Readers of the sutra how¬ 
ever will be aware that the overall scenario of this exposition includes 
quantities of mythological elaboration in which indeed western readers 
with none too much time sometimes get lost. Perhaps it is best to admit 
that the overall narrative framework by no means affords the dramatic 
coherence sometimes claimed for it, which is not surprising in view of the 
fact that it was undoubtedly the work of various hands over a long period 
of time. 

Nevertheless the mythological perspective in which this sutra is cast, as 
indeed is Mahayana Buddhism in general, cannot be overlooked, and it has 
already appeared above in various incidental ways. People sometimes have 
the impression that Mahayana Buddhism is mainly an elaboration of the 
more fantastic elements of popular Buddhism, but this is a serious misun¬ 
derstanding. In fact such elaboration is quite possible without any accom¬ 
panying presence of the main thrust of the Mahayana, as can be seen in a 
generally contemporaneous work. The Mahavastu, which shows much 
mythological enthusiasm but little intellectual penetration. 1 Mythological 
elements in Mahayana Buddhism are always related in the last analysis to 
its central grasp of what Buddhism means and how it works. One might 
argue long about what is orthodox and what is not, but a fair historical 
perspective has to recognise that this central grasp represents a plausible 
and respectworthy possible continuation of early Buddhism. It is neither a 
rationalisation which refuses to entertain mythological concepts nor a sub¬ 
mersion in waves of irrelevant fantasy. This is not the place for a general 
account of mythology in Buddhism, but it so happens that three chapters 
of some importance in the Lotus Sutra, chapters I, XI and XXV, make use 
of the term skilful means in a manner which throws light on this subject. It 
must be admitted that in each of these chapters the term occurs once only, 
but each case is in fact a significant one, by contrast with its very occasional 
and incidental use in some other chapters. As the third of these chapters is 
about the famous bodhisattva Avalokitesvara, it will be convenient to fol¬ 
low up with some attention to another less known bodhisattva, Purna, 
who appears in Chapter VIII of The Lotus Sutra amidst the only cluster of 
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references to skilful means still not otherwise discussed. It will be conveni¬ 
ent to mention also en passant one or two aspects of The Mahavastu and of 
a Mahayana writing. The Suramgama-samadhi Sutra, which was translated 
by Kumarajiva. This approach provides a general context for the very 
special bodhisattva Vimalakirti, who is the main figure in the text to be 
explained in Chapter Five below. 

Those impatient with the prolific imagery of Mahayana sutras might dis¬ 
miss the opening chapter of The Lotus Sutra as a wearisome preamble of 
little doctrinal interest. The Buddha himself does not begin to speak until 
Chapter II. Nevertheless what the Buddha is said to have done is as import¬ 
ant for the understanding of Buddhism as what he is purported to have 
taught in words and although in this case the action is mythic in quality, 
the meaning of the myth is partially exphcated within the narrative itself by 
the bodhisattva Manjusri. Manjusri is especially noted for his insight, and 
his recollection of past Buddha-events enables him to interpret those of the 
present. His explanation provides the link between the opening phantasma¬ 
goria of Chapter I and the doctrinal expositions of Chapter II. 

The sutra first describes the Buddha enthroned in state amid a vast mul¬ 
titude of devotees including gods, dragons, humans and many others. First 
he preached ‘the sutra of innumerable meanings’ 2 and entered ‘the samadhi 
of innumerable meanings’ 3 (on which more below). He then sent forth 
from the circle of white hair between his eyebrows the ray of light which 
spurred on the throng to question his intention. The bodhisattva Maitreya 
asked the bodhisattva Manjusri if he was able to explain it. The latter said it 
indicated that the Buddha intended to proclaim ‘the great Dharma’ 4 and 
explained his interpretation by narrating the previous parallel occasion 
under the Buddha known as Sun-Moon-Light-Tathagata. 5 This flashback 
technique, technically known as an avadana, provides the narrative frame¬ 
work for the chapter as a whole. Maitreya and Manjusri themselves figure 
within the story under different names and the present Buddha is clearly a 
new exemplar of the previous one. Only one case is referred to in detail, 
but the reader is given to understand that there was not merely one such 
former occasion but rather an impressively recessive series. The Buddhas 
named Sun-Moon-Light numbered no less than 20,000. 6 Indeed Manjusri 
himself pronounces the principle in numberless generahty: ‘Whenever from 
any of the former Buddhas I have seen this auspice, after emitting such a 
ray, they have thereupon preached the great Dharma.’ 7 

The term ‘skilful means’ itself occurs but once only in the whole of 
Chapter I, and that right at the end of the stanzas. It does not occur in the 
equivalent prose passage. Yet in spite of its infrequency the term is here 
closely and importantly linked with the central symbol of the whole piece, 
namely the ray of light which marvellously issues from the circle of white 
hair between the eyebrows of the Buddha. On account of this link the 
whole mythological preamble emerges as an indirect anticipation of the 
teaching of the sutra as a whole. 
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Since Manjusri can remember the significance of the light sent out in all 
directions by the ancient ‘Buddha of Light’, he is able to understand the 
intention of the present Buddha when he does likewise, ‘The present sign is 
like the previous omen’, 8 or, in the prose equivalent, it is ‘no different’. 9 
What does the sign mean? In brief it means that the Buddha desires to 
preach the ‘Law Flower Sutra’, that is, The Lotus Sutra. 10 Or again ‘The 
present Buddha sends forth a ray of light, to help to reveal the meaning of 
true reality’. 11 There is a suggestive indirectness about the phrase, ‘to help 
to reveal the meaning of true reality’, and this may be compared with the 
rather noncommittal explanation partially quoted already and which in full 
runs: ‘The present sign is like the former auspice; it is a skilful means of the 
buddhas’. 12 The sign is itself an effective symbol of revelation, but it is not 
to be idly identified with that to which it tends. The ray of light illumines 
the whole conditioned world, and yet ‘the Lotus of the Wonderful Dharma’ 
has not thereby been proclaimed, or at least not yet. Since this ray of light, 
this sign, which dominates the whole opening scene of the sutra, is explic¬ 
itly identified as a skilful means, we may take it that the subordinate details 
are also to be understood in this light. 

Two perspectives emerge. Firstly this miraculous ray of light, a skilful 
means of the buddhas, illuminates conditioned existence in all its multiplic¬ 
ity and correlates it with the consistent intention of the buddhas. Secondly, 
the present Buddha is linked through this skilful means with previous 
buddhas in a series of recurrent patterns. There is a mutual interaction and 
support between these buddhas stringing through the whole universe which 
takes especially interesting form in Chapter XI (see again below). 

The one ray of light illuminates countless worlds, or so one may fairly 
gloss, for eighteen thousand is as good as countless when it comes to 
counting worlds. The ray itself is but ‘a single ray’, 13 ‘a single pure ray’, 14 
and ‘a great ray universally radiated’. 15 Yet this one ray of light ‘illuminated 
eighteen thousand worlds in the eastern quarter, so that there was nowhere 
it did not reach’. 16 It touched the lowest hells and the highest heavens, 
displaying the karmic condition of living beings in all the six states, and 
illuminating the work of countless buddhas and bodhisattvas. Even the 
sutras or teachings of all those buddhas could be clearly heard. 17 The pic¬ 
ture is developed in some detail in both prose and verse, but may be 
summed up in the verse: 

‘Rare are the supernatural powers 
And insight of the buddhas; 

Sending forth a single ray 

They illuminate innumerable domains.’ 18 

This illuminating ray however is not mere idle magic, nor a display of 
supernatural power for its own sake. It is related to the many ways in 
which existence is provisionally understood. 

It was mentioned earlier that the emission of the ray of light is preceded 
in Kumarajiva’s version by reference to a ‘sutra of innumerable meanings’ 
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and a ‘samadhi of innumerable meanings ’. 19 The pedigree of these phrases is 
obscure as it finds no precise confirmation in Dharmaraksa’s version nor in 
the available Sanskrit . 20 The traditional association with a specific text known 
as the Wu Hang i ching (J. Muryogikyo) is also of little help as this latter text 
was probably produced in China some time after Kumarajiva’s text was 
completed, possibly indeed because someone thought ‘it’ ought to be ex¬ 
tant . 21 The ‘sutra of innumerable meanings’ is also described as a mahayana 
sutra, this again being peculiar to Kumarajiva’s translation . 22 The implica¬ 
tion is that there is a great vehicle sutra or teaching which purveys an 
endless variety of meanings. The great exposition is consistent yet vari¬ 
egated. Similarly, in the case of the samadhi, the Buddha is said to sit cross- 
legged, ‘his body and mind motionless ’, 23 yet cognisant of the innumerable 
meanings. The narrative repetition about the fomer Buddha has a parallel 
statement . 24 The verse passage adds that the ‘sutra of innumerable mean¬ 
ings’ was preached among the ‘hosts of living beings ’, 25 and that it is for 
their sakes ‘broadly differentiated ’. 26 In spite of this extensive differenti¬ 
ation it is a single sutra and is linked with a single samadhi. Their stress on 
consistency in variety foreshadows a central theme of the whole sutra. It is 
thoroughly reinforced by the imagery of the single ray of light radiating 
through all aspects of existence. Indeed it is out of the concentrated mental 
state described as the samadhi of innumerable meanings that the marvellous 
ray of light is sent forth. 

In the context of ‘innumerable meanings’ and the illumination of the 
inhabitants of all the worlds in their six states, it is not surprising that their 
progress towards Buddhahood is seen as comprising a great variety of 
practices. Those are listed at length in verses uttered by the bodhisattva 
Maitreya, who is able to see them all as a result of the illumination. They 
include such things as alms-giving, renunciation of the world, eremitical 
meditation, proclaiming the teaching to others, emitting radiance to save 
the denizens of hell, observing the precepts of Buddhism, persevering un¬ 
der persecution (a recurring theme in The Lotus Sutra), paying homage to 
relics and building stupas . 27 This is a very wide range of practices, some 
being elementary forms of devotion and others being parallel to the teach¬ 
ing and saving activity of the buddhas themselves. 

As to the buddhas active in all the many worlds, Maitreya can observe 
them relating the teaching which they give to the numberless and vari¬ 
egated throng. Thus Maitreya says: 

‘And then I can see all the buddhas, 

The holy masters, the lions. 

Expounding the sutra 
Mysterious and supreme; 

Their voices are clear and pure 
And send forth softly sounding tones. 

Teaching the bodhisattvas 
In their innumerable myriads; 
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Their divine voices, deep and wonderful. 

Give joy to those who hear. 

Each in his own world 
Proclaims the true Dharma; 

By various karmic reasonings 

And innumerable stories 

They reveal the Buddha-Dharma 

And awaken the understanding of all the living .’ 28 

The idea that various arguments about karmic connections, and innumer¬ 
able illustrative stories are used to indicate the central teaching, is one 
which has already been observed to recur frequently in the context of 
skilful means, especially in Chapter II of the sutra. Here already there is 
also a distinction between the three ways of the sravakas, the pratyekabuddhas 
and the ‘sons of the Buddha’, that is, the bodhisattvas: 

‘If there are those who have met with suffering 
And are weary of age, disease and death, 

For these they proclaim nirvana 
To bring an end to all sufferings. 

If there are those who are in a state of happiness, 

Having paid homage to the buddhas 

And devoted to the quest for victorious Dharma, 

For these they proclaim pratyekabuddhahood. 

If there are sons of the Buddha 
Disciphned in their various practices 
And seeking for the supreme insight, 

For these they proclaim the path of purity .’ 29 

It will be noted that the three types of teaching are specifically correlated 
with the condition of those who receive it. In the story of the former 
Buddha the same is found again, though it is more precisely formulated. 
‘For those who sought to be sravakas he taught in accordance with the 
Dharma of the four truths, for crossing beyond birth, old age, disease and 
death, to ultimate nirvana. For those who sought pratyekabuddhahood he 
taught in accordance with the Dharma of the twelve causes. For the 
bodhisattvas he taught in accordance with the six paramitas, to bring them 
to supreme, perfect enlightenment, and to the attainment of comprehens¬ 
ive knowledge ’. 30 In one sense the three are differently evaluated: sravakas 
are at the most elementary level and bodhisattvas are the most advanced. 
Yet on the other hand these ‘vehicles’, as they are specifically called in the 
last stanzas of the chapter, are all in the same position with respect to the 
ray of light which illuminates them, or with respect to the previous buddha 
Sun-Moon-Light-Tathagata who expounded them. All three find them¬ 
selves superseded in terms of the new interpretation to be dehvered follow¬ 
ing on the emission of the ray of light. The closing stanzas of Chapter I 
need to be quoted in sequence to gather up these points. Manjusn says: 
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‘I have seen the Buddha of Light long ago 
Send out a ray, an omen like this. 

Therefore I know that the present Buddha 
Intends to proclaim the Dharma-Flower-Sutra. 

The present sign is like the previous omen; 

It is the skilful means of all the buddhas. 

The present Buddha sends forth a ray of light 
To help reveal the meaning of true reality. 

All men should now know, 

Waiting with folded hands and minds prepared, 

The Buddha will rain down the rain of Dharma 
To satisfy those who seek the way. 

Of all those who follow the three vehicles. 

If any one has a doubt or a regret, 

The Buddha will do away with it 
So that none whatever remains .’ 31 

The ray of light is the skilful means which both illuminates multiple worlds 
and differentiated activity, and prepares the way for the final appearance of 
consistent meaning. Thus although this Chapter I may seem at first sight 
like an irrelevant mythological scenario, its patterns reflect the same under¬ 
standing of Buddhism which appears more explicitly in the main body of 
the sutra already discussed. 


The equivalence of all buddhas 

Apart from the varied inhabitants of this and other worlds Chapter I of 
The Lotus Sutra also brought into view a large, indefinite number of 
buddhas. The ray of light illuminates eighteen thousand worlds all of which 
have their very own buddhas ‘existing at present in those lands ’. 32 More¬ 
over the ray of light now emitted by ‘the’ Buddha is said to be quite equi¬ 
valent to that sent forth long ago by the earlier buddha whom Manjusri 
remembers, so that there is an equivalence in time-succession as well as in 
space. Similar scenes are present in Chapter XI and indeed are generally 
current in Mahayana Buddhism. How is it that buddhas can thus be 
multiplied endlessly while at the same time the very idea of a Buddha 
who lives for eighty years, attains enlightenment and enters nirvana, is 
itself undermined? 

The idea of a series of buddhas is of course not unique to the Mahayana, 
nor even in a sense distinctively Buddhist; for the literature of the Jains 
includes the lives of a whole series of Jinas (conquerors) based on that of the 
historical founder-figure Mahavira . 33 In the Buddhist Pali Canon it is the 
traditional and more or less historical story of Gautama which is projected 
on to the accounts of presumed precursors in long distant time, as for 
example in The Mahapadana Suttanta of The Digha Nikaya . 34 While it is 
not impossible that legendary reminiscence of earlier holy men may have 
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provided some of the impetus for the development of such schemes, it is 
clearly to be understood mainly as a mythological construction which places 
a particular, known figure of authority in the context of endlessly renewed 
cycles of time. For Buddhism in general, regardless of sectarian diver¬ 
gences, such a picture already implies that being a Buddha is something 
more than simply managing to achieve enlightenment (Buddhahood) in 
one of one’s lives. While the notion of achievement is maintained in the 
progression from first resolve to final Buddhahood, the regularity of the 
process of training through many existences until the final fruition meant 
that the appearance of Buddhas was seen as part of the way in which the 
universe is supposed to be. That this is so is clear from the fact that the 
stories are not a collection of the achievements of great spiritual leaders 
understood in their natural diversity from a historical, humanist point of 
view. On the contrary, the earlier buddhas are utterly devoid of distinctive 
individuahty, and the phases of their life are introduced by the phrase ‘it is 
the rule that. . ,’ 35 It represents a certain stage in the apotheosis of the man 
Gautama, who comes to be represented not so much as a distinctive man 
with a message hitherto unknown or undiscovered, but as a special being 
unhke ordinary humanity, who did what he did because that is what buddhas 
do when they appear. This way of thinking is one of the presuppositions of 
Mahayana writings such as The Lotus Sutra, but it is a presupposition 
which was shared by all schools of Buddhism at the time. 

The matter is massively extended in The Mahavastu, which is neither a 
Theravada work nor yet Mahayanist, and where the number of buddhas 
listed as being those under whom the Buddha Sakyamuni (the historical 
Gautama) previously acquired merit reaches no less than five hundred. 36 
These buddhas simply appear as a long list of proper names, which was 
presumably assembled by some particularly enthusiastic monk. The 
Mahavastu also proliferates buddhas in spatial terms. Not only are there 
various buddha-fields ( buddha-ksetra ) in the eastern quarter of the world, in 
the southern, western and northern quarters of the world, and in the nadir 
and the zenith of the world, but ‘There are besides thousands of other 
buddha-fields and yet other thousands, of which one cannot reach the end 
in enumerating’. 37 The number of buddhas is only limited by the require¬ 
ment to match up with human expectations. Rarity is important in itself so 
that humans do not complacently rely on the appearance of a buddha when¬ 
ever they happen to be reborn, a point already observed to be important in 
The Lotus Sutra. 38 Moreover while many worlds are without a buddha at 
all, there is also a strict limitation to one buddha per buddha-field. There is 
a reason given for this too. ‘If one man of vision were not equal to the 
conditions of Buddhahood, then two great-hearted Tathagatas would be 
expected to appear. But men reject this notion of the inadequate nature of 
the great seers, and hence two valiant men are not born in one and the same 
field’. 39 Yet again it is the effect of the mythology on people’s reactions 
which is the criterion for its character. Nothing must be incorporated 
which would reduce confidence in the overriding power of the Buddha’s 
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achievement for the benefit of his followers and believers. This is not 
an idle cosmological speculation, but an entirely soteriological concept. 
Moreover there seems to be a tacit understanding that the total picture is 
essentially a contrived one. 

It is not surprising that the composers of The Mahavastu also expressed 
the view that a Buddha is essentially ultramundane ( lokottara ), and is mani¬ 
fested as a Buddha in human form for the sake of conformity with the 
world. This view is clearly formulated in the following statements taken 
from a well-known extended passage. 

‘Although they could suppress the workings of karma, the Con¬ 
querors let it become manifest and conceal their sovereign power. This 
is mere conformity with the world. 

It is true that they eat food, but hunger never distresses them. It is in 
order to provide men with the opportunity to give alms that in this 
respect they conform to the world . . . 

They put on robes, and yet a Conqueror would always be covered 
without them and have the same appearance as devas. This wearing of 
robes is mere conformity with the world . . . 

Although the Sugata’s corporeal existence is not due to the sexual 
union of parents, yet the Buddhas can point to their fathers and mothers. 
This is mere conformity with the world . . . 

Although in the worlds both of devas and of men they condemn 
upholders of wrong beliefs, they yet resort to heretics. This is mere 
conformity with the world. 

Although, for the sake of all beings, they have awakened to the unsur¬ 
passed enlightenment, they yet put on the appearance of a lack of zeal. 
This is mere conformity with the world.’ 40 

The dating of the Mahavastu is a complex matter as it was compiled over 
a long period, and it may be that in some respects it was influenced by early 
Mahayana writings. However it does illustrate how significant develop¬ 
ments in ideas about the Buddha could arise organically on the basis of the 
ear her tradition. There is no reliance in The Mahavastu on the Mahayana 
doctrine of‘emptiness’ ( sunyata ), and there is no radical polemic vis-a-vis 
earlier tradition, as there is in the Mahayana writings. 

But although the concept of skilful means is not associated here in 
The Mahavastu with the supra-historical view of Buddhahood, as it 
has been seen to be in the chapter on the Tathagata’s life-span in The 
Lotus Sutra, nevertheless the whole pattern of world systems in time and 
space is so geared as to offer an overwhelming picture of the way the world 
ineluctably is, coupled with maximum stimulation for individuals to take 
advantage of present opportunity. The buddhology is tailored, and to a 
certain extent consciously so, to the way in which human beings tend 
to react. 

The Mahavastu also contains an instructive scene concerning sunshades. 
A throng of celestial beings (devas) are described as putting up sunshades in 
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honour of the Buddha who in response shows himself to be sitting beneath 
each and every one. Each deva believes himself to be particularly honoured 
and is not aware of the fictitious character of his own buddha, who is after 
all no different from all of the others whom he does not see. The story is 
not explained in the text itself, but it strongly suggests that the appearance 
of any one buddha in the world is essentially illusory and effected for the 
benefit of those who see him. 41 

A quite similar story is found in The Suramgama-samadhi Sutra, a 
Mahayana text translated by Kumarajiva into Chinese (see also Appendices 
A and G). Here the Buddha appears simultaneously on a vast number of 
lion-thrones prepared for him by various devas, but each deva sees only the 
buddha on the throne which he himself had prepared. Each one then proudly 
proclaims that the Buddha is sitting on his own throne and not on the 
throne of the others. 42 At the appropriate moment all the buddhas are 
revealed to all the devas, and one of them asks which is real, his own 
buddha or all the others which he can now see. The answer to this is that 
as all dharmas are void in their fundamental character, like a magical appari¬ 
tion, so all these buddhas who are not dependent on the superficially 
apparent co-ordination of dharmas are equally ‘real’. 43 In reality all con¬ 
stituent factors of the world are fundamentally equal, and as the buddhas 
do not depart from the fundamental character of things so they too are 
fundamentally equal. 44 The apparent multiplicity of buddhas is brought 
about by special power which is simply withdrawn when no longer 
required, so that only one buddha is seen again. 45 

This writing also makes the equivalence of all buddhas plain in other 
ways. In one passage Sakyamuni rises up into the air to the height of 
seven palm trees, sits cross-legged and lets out a light which illuminates 
innumerable universes in the ten directions. The assembly then can see the 
innumerable buddhas of all these universes, all preaching The Suramgama- 
samadhi Sutra to their own assemblies, without adding or subtracting any¬ 
thing. This means that they are precisely equivalent to each other. Then in 
complementary fashion all those buddhas themselves rise up into the air to 
the height of seven palm trees, sit cross-legged and let out a light which 
illuminates innumerable universes in the ten directions. All the beings 
of those universes are then able to see the Buddha Sakyamuni. 46 This com¬ 
plementary reversal of the illumination has the effect of relativising the 
position of Sakyamuni. The degree of prominence which he enjoys is prom¬ 
inence relative to this present universe, the one in which his function is 
performed. Otherwise he is in principle identifiable with all or any other 
buddhas. Sakymuni is indeed specifically identified with the Buddha 
Vairocana, in the Suramgama-samadhi Sutra, and the two buddhas are said 
to have exactly the same length of life. 47 This is of special interest because 
the same link is also reflected in The Lotus Sutra. 48 In the former the power 
which makes this identification possible is the very power of the samadhi 
(concentration) which the sutra serves to extol. This power, which under¬ 
lies the multiplication and identity of all the buddhas, equally real or 
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unreal, occupies in The Suramgama-samadhi Sutra the same position as the 
ray of light in Chapter I of The Lotus Sutra. That is, it is connected both 
with the consistency of a buddha’s insight into the fundamental equality of 
all dharmas and with his skilful means or saving activity with respect to all 
living beings. 49 

One of the more striking, and certainly one of the more famous accounts 
of such relationships between buddhas is found in The Lotus Sutra itself, 
in Chapter XI, the chapter on the seven-jewelled stupa of the Buddha 
Many-Jewels (Prabhutaratna). This chapter is really, mutatis mutandis, the 
Buddhist equivalent of a theophany, and the impression which it makes 
cannot be conveyed adequately at second hand. It has served as a basis for 
iconographical activity and is a chapter of some special interest in the study 
of The Lotus Sutra for general reasons. 50 In the present context it is import¬ 
ant because it draws together many themes already pursued and links them 
with the idea of skilful means, thus affording another clue as to how the 
mythological patterns are to be understood. 

First the stupa itself appears in the sky, bedecked with jewels and receiv¬ 
ing the homage of multitudes of heavenly beings. From within it is heard a 
loud voice which testifies to the authenticity of Sakyamuni’s announce¬ 
ment of The Lotus Sutra. This gives rise to great wonderment, and 
Sakyamuni explains that it is the ‘whole-body’ 51 of a Buddha named Many- 
Jewels who functioned in the distant past, innumerable worlds away to the 
east. As a bodhisattva he had made a vow that on becoming a buddha and 
attaining extinction he would cause the stupa containing his ‘whole-body’ 
to appear in every world where The Lotus Sutra is proclaimed, thus bear¬ 
ing witness to its authenticity and its excellence. 

The assembled throng then wish to see the ‘whole-body’ of the extinct 
buddha within the stupa, and they are told that for this to be possible it will 
be necessary for the present Buddha Sakyamuni himself to draw back all 
the emanated buddhas 52 now preaching in many different worlds. To do 
this he sends out a ray of light from the circle of white hair between his 
eyebrows, just as in Chapter I, and illuminates all these worlds with their 
buddhas. These then return, direction by direction, and space is made 
for them to assemble in this very world of Sakyamuni Buddha which is 
levelled off and bedecked with jewels for their reception. Each one takes 
his place on a lion-throne beneath a jewel-tree, and when all are assembled 
Sakyamuni himself rises up into the sky where the stupa is suspended and 
opens the door with his right finger. The Buddha Many-Jewels is then 
visible to all, seated on the lion-throne in a position of meditation. Once 
again he certifies The Lotus Sutra, receives homage, and invites Sakyamuni 
to sit beside him on the same seat. (This motif of the two buddhas sitting 
side by side within the opened stupa became a regular iconographical sub¬ 
ject.) All those assembled feel rather left behind and so they too are raised 
up to the sky by the Buddha’s supernatural powers. From this shared 
vantage-point they too are urged to preserve and transmit The Lotus Sutra, 
for it is soon to be the turn of Sakyamuni to enter nirvana. 53 
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The verse account which follows is a very briefly summarised repetition 
of the prose, followed by extended exhortations to preserve and to trans¬ 
mit The Lotus Sutra. These passages reinforce the equivalence of the vari¬ 
ous buddhas involved in the tableau, for if anyone proclaims The Lotus 
Sutra he will be deemed to have worshipped the Buddha Many-Jewels, and 
the Buddha Sakyamuni, and all the emanated buddhas. 54 Such a one will 
also be deemed to have seen all of these, who are again enumerated. 55 The 
exhortations seem to expand the closing lines of the prose account, but just 
at the point of climax between the description of the tableau itself and the 
beginning of the consequent exhortations there is a line of great importance 
which runs: 


‘By this skilful means 
I cause the Dharma long to abide.’ 56 

It may be that this case of fang-pien is an interpretative elaboration by 
Kumarajiva himself, 57 but however that may be it refers here not to some 
miscellaneous aspect of the scene but indeed to the whole story of the 
appearance of the stupa, the Buddha Many-Jewels, and the emanated 
buddhas. The purpose of the complete operation is to establish the mean¬ 
ing of Buddhism, and it is quite in line with the main teaching of The 
Lotus Sutra to see this phantasmagoria as being a skilful means. It is indeed 
most similar to the mythological preamble in Chapter I of the sutra, where 
the term skilful means does not itself appear on every line but where it is 
appropriately used to designate the whole. 

A general tendency to mythological elaboration has been observed which 
is not peculiar to Mahayana Buddhism, and not necessarily always linked 
explicitly with the idea of skilful means. This general matrix of thought 
however implies that the number of buddhas is not itself important, nor is 
their length of life. Nor indeed is extinction, for the power of Buddha 
Many-Jewels’ vow persists in the differentiated world long ‘after’ his 
attainment of final nirvana. There is no aspect of Buddhist mythology or 
cosmology which necessarily demands to be understood in terms less sub¬ 
tly elaborating and deflating, or more persistently assertive, than the con¬ 
cept of skilful means in The Lotus Sutra suggests. Buddhas are very mobile, 
it would appear, and always in strictly appropriate ways, their appearance 
and their absence being regulated by the psychological requirements 
of those who are to benefit from either of these. Superficially these may 
appear to be rather like a series of magical tricks, and the term ‘supernatural 
powers’ is sometimes employed to describe a particular manoeuvre. The 
underlying conception however is that buddhahood lies at the fundamental 
level of the voidness and equality of all differentiated things. In these terms 
there is no concern about the number of buddhas, one, two or many. From 
the fundamental standpoint of The Lotus Sutra, that things are always 
nirvanic in themselves from the beginning, as stated in Chapter II, 58 it is as 
skilful means, fully consistent with this, that the worlds are illumined and 
the buddhas mobilised. 
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Transformations of a hodhisattva 

It is a remarkable fact that after the important Chapter XVI (15) of the 
Tathagata’s life-span the term fang-pien only occurs four times in the 
remaining twelve chapters of The Lotus Sutra as translated by Kumarajiva. 
This is no doubt because of changes in subject matter, which in turn 
reflects the fact that these chapters represent late stages in the original de¬ 
velopment of the sutra (c.f. Appendix B). It is therefore of some interest 
that the only one of these occurrences which can also be paralleled in 
Dharmaraksa’s version is to be found in Chapter XXV (24), which is about 
the bodhisattva Avalokitesvara. This bodhisattva is also commonly known 
by the Chinese name Kuan-yin and the Japanese name Kan-non, or, among 
the devout, Kannon-sama. In the Chinese text itself the name appears in a 
longer form, namely Kuan-shih-yin, and this is pronounced Kan-ze-on in 
Japanese. So much for general orientation; the name itself has been the 
subject of detailed discussion which need not be surveyed here. 59 Such 
a radiant and versatile figure as Avalokitesvara or Kuan-yin is a good ex¬ 
ample of those celestial bodhisattvas who play an important part in the 
devotional side of Mahayana Buddhism. It is therefore of some interest to 
observe how the account of this figure fits into the main lines of thought of 
The Lotus Sutra, dominated as these are by the concept of skilful means. 

References to the bodhisattva are found in various Mahayana texts, but 
most later developments of this saviour figure seem to assume the charac¬ 
terisation of Avalokitesvara which is already found in The Lotus Sutra. 60 
Indeed the chapter in question, Chapter XXV (24), which was certainly 
an addition to the main body of The Lotus Sutra and may even have 
first existed independently of it, has itself been a most influential text as a 
separate item. Even today it circulates separately, though in Kumarajiva’s 
version, and as such is used in various Japanese denominations such as Zen- 
shu, Shingon-shu and Tendai-shu, under the title of Kannongyo. Although 
the term fang-pien itself only appears twice in the re-edited version which 
circulates, the way of thinking with which it is closely associated here has 
worked itself deep into popular Buddhism in Japan. 

The characterisation of Avalokitesvara or Kuan-shih-yin in this text has 
three phases, and the first of them portrays him as a miracle worker. Non- 
Buddhist sources may have influenced this development, 61 but however 
that may be, and it is certainly not proven, the account of Kuan-shih-yin 
as a miracle worker here is given in response to the question put to the 
Buddha about why the bodhisattva has this name. The answer given, by 
the Buddha, is that Kuan-shih-yin uses supernatural powers to deliver 
living beings who suffer pain and distress. Such supernatural powers are 
supposed to be available to buddhas and bodhisattvas generally in any case, 
and the stress here is on the compassion shown by this bodhisattva and the 
practical forms which it takes. Those in need should call upon his name for 
all they are worth and they will be delivered from such things as fire, flood, 
shipwreck in a land of demons, violent attack, robbers, and the bondage of 
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manacles and fetters, whether one is innocent or guilty. 62 These forms 
of deliverance have an obvious popular appeal and became a subject for 
illustration from the caves of Tun Huang onwards. The formula to be used 
is Na-mo Kuan-shih-yin P’u-sa (in Japanese: Namu Kanzeon Bosatsu), and is 
therefore very similar to the formula for calling on Amitabha Buddha. 63 
In this chapter of The Lotus Sutra merchants carrying jewels along a per¬ 
ilous road are expressly encouraged to chant the formula addressed to 
Kuan-shih-yin in concert, because ‘the Bodhisattva is able to give courage 
to all the living’. 64 One can imagine how relevant such a proposal must 
have seemed on the caravan routes of Central Asia, and in ancient China 
and Japan too as the sutra spread. 

Such benefits which appeal to the basic instinct of self-preservation, are 
intimately juxtaposed with more spiritual benefits. These include being set 
free from the vices of carnal passion, irascibility and infatuation. Admittedly 
these problems are elementary in the religious life, but they seem to be 
widespread and persistent. To be truly set free from them as a result of 
bearing in mind the Bodhisattva Kuan-shih-yin would clearly be seen as a 
worthwhile first step in the training of Buddhists. Immediately associated 
with the above there comes a passage, much pondered in later times, which 
says that a woman devoted to Kuan-shih-yin will give birth to a son if she 
desires a son and to a daughter if she desires a daughter. 65 Petitions offered 
with respect to matters of such personal and social importance have 
far-reaching effects in rehgion and it is not surprising that sons and daughters 
arriving in this way are also confidently expected to be virtuous, sufficiently 
virtuous no doubt to cherish the devotional tradition. In this way a com¬ 
mon human wish is linked to an encouragement of Buddhist virtue. Finally 
it is argued that anyone who reveres Kuan-shih-yin for only a moment will 
obtain innumerable blessings, equal to those obtained by a person who 
reveres innumerable other bodhisattvas. It belongs to the general style of 
the Mahayana that one can instantaneously receive an immeasurable amount 
of blessing in one moment which is precisely equal to the amount one 
would achieve by performing innumerable meritorious acts in a very long 
time. This is no more strange than that one can enter the Buddha-way by 
entering a temple with a distracted mind and calling but once on the name 
of the Buddha, as was observed in Chapter II of The Lotus Sutra. 

The second phase of the characterisation of Kuan-shih-yin is firmly pat¬ 
terned on the activity of a buddha. The Bodhisattva Aksayamati, who puts 
the questions in this chapter, now asks how Kuan-shih-yin wanders in this 
world, how he preaches the Dharma to living beings and how his power 
of skilful means may be described. 66 The Buddha answers with a long 
catalogue of the forms taken by Kuan-shih-yin: buddha, pratyekabuddha, 
sravaka, Brahma, Sakra, Isvara, Mahesvara and many others including elders 
and citizens, monks and nuns, wives of elders and citizens, youths and 
maidens, gods, dragons and demons. All of these have in common that 
Kuan-shih-yin may appear as one such for the benefit of those who are to 
be saved by him in just that particular form. This is how he roams the 
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world, this is how he proclaims the Dharma, and this is the power of his 
skilful means. The list of transformations is not defined item by item 
as skilful means, but it is quite clear from the introductory question that 
the whole list is so understood. Skilful means is simply assumed to be 
the principle behind all transformations of the bodhisattva. Indeed it may 
be said to be the principle of his preaching of the Dharma in general, 
for which the benefits otherwise distributed are nothing other than a pre¬ 
paration. The first two phases of characterisation are intermingled in the 
concluding passages. 67 

The transformations of Avalokitesvara were popularised and system¬ 
atised far beyond those of any other bodhisattva in Mahayana Buddhism, 
and the classifications have been very conveniently set out by Alicia 
Matsunaga. 68 Some of the forms taken by the bodhisattva seem to reflect in 
further ways the concept of skilful means. For example the eleven-faced 
Avalokitesvara, which has eleven extra faces above the main face of the 
statue, is sometimes said to represent ‘eleven faces of upaya and one true 
face representing Absolute Truth’. 69 Or again, the thousand arms of the 
‘thousand-armed Avalokitesvara’ are supposed to represent the measureless 
skilful means which he uses to save sentient beings. 70 

One of the most popular series consists of no less than thirty-three 
different forms of Kuan-yin or Kannon, each with some distinct way of 
demonstrating the variety of ways in which Kuan-yin aids and saves sen¬ 
tient beings, or symbolising oneness or non-duality. 71 In Matsunaga’s notes 
on these is found the interesting if drastic story about the Kuan-yin who 
nearly became the wife of a certain Ma-Lang. This Kuan-yin, appearing 
as a beautiful girl, managed to cut down the number of her suitors by 
demanding that they learn first the Kuan-yin chapter of The Lotus Sutra, 
then The Diamond Sutra, and then finally the whole of The Lotus Sutra. 
Ma-Lang was the only one who could stay the complete course, but the 
girl died immediately before the wedding leaving behind a total of twenty 
men more or less versed in the scriptures. 72 It is interesting to notice the 
implications of the selection of scriptures referred to in the story. For one 
thing it shows that the Kuan-yin chapter could be treated as a more or less 
independent entity. Then again it shows the close association held to obtain 
between Lotus Sutra thought and the prajha-paramita tradition as rep¬ 
resented by The Diamond Sutra. 

Images of the bodhisattva scattered through Tendai and Shingon temples 
in Japan are even now the focal point of pilgrimage routes used for cen¬ 
turies. A handbook for one of these describes the pilgrimage as a skilful 
means ( zengyo-hoben ) for entering into the faith of this Kannon who saves 
the suffering beings of the world. 73 A modern Japanese booklet on the 
different forms of the bodhisattva, published by the ‘Sunday School’ ( nichiyo- 
gakko) of a temple in Hokkaidb, brings out the dialectic of the matter 
even more explicitly than in the sutra itself. It is out of compassion for 
sentient beings in the six states that Kanzeon (Kannon) takes on different 
transformations. The six Kannon, the seven Kannon, and the thirty-three 
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Kannon are skilful means (J. hoben = Ch . fang-pien), while the underlying 
body of the bodhisattva is a unity. 74 In the pilgrimage booklet quoted 
earlier, the underlying body or fundamental body is said to be the Buddha 
who fills the whole of the universe. 75 Since both of these booklets refer 
explicitly to the Kannon-gyo (that is. Chapter XXV (24) of The Lotus Sutra) 
and also use the term hoben even at this relatively popular level, it seems 
appropriate to understand the whole development and the present practice 
of the Kuan-yin or Kannon cult in terms of the dialectic of skilful means 
characteristic of The Lotus Sutra as a whole, even though the term itself 
only appears once, albeit in a key place, in the chapter in question. 

The third phase of the characterisation links Avalokitesvara with the 
buddhas. It is sometimes felt that Avalokitesvara seems to supersede or 
supplant ‘the’ Buddha, but the action described in the closing passage of 
Kumarajiva’s prose in Chapter XXV contradicts such a view. Aksayamati 
speaks first to Sakyamuni and asks permission to make an offering to 
Avalokitesvara. He then offers a costly pearl necklace, which Avalokitesvara 
however declines to accept. Aksayamati presses him to accept it, out of 
compassion. 76 Sakyamuni adds his voice and says that Avalokitesvara should 
accept it, out of compassion for Aksayamati, for the four groups of people 
present and for gods, dragons and many other types of beings. So 
Avalokitesvara does accept it, out of compassion. He then divides it into 
two parts and offers one part to the Buddha Sakyamuni and one part to the 
stupa of the Buddha Many-Jewels (Prabhuaratna). In this way the symbolic 
offering which Avalokitesvara receives on account of his many works of 
salvation is carried back to the presiding Buddha of The Lotus Sutra, 
Sakyamuni himself, and to the Buddha who had appeared in Chapter XI to 
certify the authenticity of Sakyamuni’s preaching of The Lotus Sutra. There¬ 
fore the works of Avalokitesvara are to be seen as part of the total setting in 
motion of the process of salvation, as this is conceived in The Lotus Sutra 
as a whole. 

The courtesies with the necklace are significant also for another reason. 
Avalokitesvara knows how to behave as a bodhisattva. He is of course not 
interested in receiving precious gifts, but out of compassion he will receive 
them. Once received, the necklace is redistributed to the buddhas. This 
means that in principle any offering to Avalokitesvara is an offering to the 
buddhas, even if that is not the initial and explicit intention of the donor. 
The whole passage on the transformations of Avalokitesvara is an exposi¬ 
tion of the power of his skilful means, and it belongs to the total dialectic of 
his activity that the devotion which accrues to him, symbolised by the 
costly pearl necklace, is redirected to the presiding Buddha. This is the 
routine of skilful means: an endless elaboration of devices, in this case 
transformations, all of which find their ultimate validation in Buddhahood. 

This famous bodhisattva is in a sense the epitome of Buddhism as a 
popular religion, and one might be tempted to contrast such a colourful 
cult as this with the more introvertly intellectual or ‘philosophical’ type of 
Buddhism found in The Perfection of Insight Sutras. Nothing could be 
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more misleading, as can easily be made clear by brief reference to The 
Heart Sutra in which Avalokitesvara is also named. This text is widely used 
in Japanese Buddhism and it is so short that it can be regularly recited in 
toto, not only in temples but also in homes and schools (private schools 
only). It is also a source of quotations for gravestones, and like the cult of 
Avalokitesvara or Kannonsama itself it is widely current in all denomina¬ 
tions. The text in general use is attributed to the translator Hsxian Tsang, 77 
but it was also translated earlier by Kumarajiva, and it bears a close rela¬ 
tionship to a passage in the latter’s translation of the Great Perfection of 
Insight Sutra. 78 

As far as the Sanskrit is concerned, Conze stresses the compassionate 
‘looking down’ of the bodhisattva more than did Suzuki. 79 It may be that 
this is justified by the very association of the name of Avalokitesvara with 
the thoughts which follow in the sutra, which are a famously succinct 
statement of the Mahayana doctrine of emptiness ( sunyata ). That is to say, 
the same bodhisattva who in The Lotus Sutra uses supernatural powers to 
dehver living beings who suffer pain and distress of all kinds, here surveys 
the five constituent factors of personal existence (the skandhas) and sees 
them to be empty, that is, as having no persistent ontological status in 
themselves. 80 As The Heart Sutra is a relatively late manifestation of prajha- 
paramita thought the character of Avalokitesvara as a deliverer must be 
taken to have been established in the minds of the creators and early users 
of the text. There is plenty of support for this connection in the prajha- 
paramita literature generally, which is the matrix of The Heart Sutra 
in particular. 

The connection is brought out more explicitly by an extra clause found 
in the translations both of Kumarajiva and of Hsiian Tsang, 81 which makes 
the opening passage run: ‘. . . he perceives the five skandhas to be all empty, 
and does away with all afflictions and calamities’. 82 This form of the text 
identifies the skilful salvific activity of the bodhisattva with his perception 
of the fundamental emptiness of the ‘beings’ whom he delivers. It is of 
course also entirely consistent with the rest of the text which identifies 
form and emptiness etc. 

The Lotus Sutra characterises Avalokitesvara as a deliverer who uses 
supernatural powers and an exponent of the Dharma who uses skilful means. 
The Heart Sutra shows him as a bodhisattva who relies on the perfection 
of insight and perceives the true nature of the world in its emptiness. This 
combination is entirely appropriate as may be seen from the famous argu¬ 
ment of another very widely used Mahayana sutra, namely The Diamond 
Sutra. According to this text (Kumarajiva’s version) the attitude of a 
bodhisattva should be as follows: ‘Whatever kinds of being there may be . . . 
I should get them to enter nirvana without remainder and let them cross 
away. Yet although incalculable, innumerable and limitless beings are led 
across in this way, in truth there is not one being who attains nirvana.’ 83 

Neither of these two very short sutras contains an example of the term 
‘skilful means’ which can be quoted in this context, but an entirely consonant 
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passage may be adduced from The Great Perfection of Insight Sutra, 
Kumarajiva’s Chinese version of which is the natural home of the shorter 
pieces. It runs: ‘When this bodhisattva-mahasattva is practising the prajna- 
paramita, by his power of skilful means he sees the living beings attached 
in their confusion to the five constituents. In what is impermanent they 
see permanence, in suffering they see pleasure, in what is impure they 
see purity, where there is no self they see self, they are attached to that 
which has no existence. This bodhisattva, by reason of his power of skilful 
means, and immersed in that which has no existence, plucks out the 
living beings.’ 84 

The theme of transformations in general is widely current in Mahayana 
texts, and is not even exclusively Mahayanist. 85 There is a remarkable par¬ 
allel to the chapter on Avalokitesvara or Kuan-shih-yin in The Lotus Sutra 
itself, namely in Chapter XXIV which is about the bodhisattva 
Gadgasasvara. 86 By way of conclusion at this point some httle known verses 
from Chapter VIII are the most appropriate. They arise in connection with 
a bodhisattva named Purna, who in the prose passage is already said to 
have mastered the teaching of voidness taught by the buddhas, and by his 
skilful means to have benefited innumerable beings. 87 

‘Monks, hsten carefully to me! 

The way this buddha-son has practised. 

Because of well-learned skilful means 
Is quite beyond conception. 

Because the bodhisattvas know 

That people take delight in lesser teachings. 

And quail before the greater insight. 

They make themselves as sravakas and pratyekabuddhas. 

By skilful means without number 
They convert the various sorts of living beings 
Declaring themselves to be sravakas 
Still far from the Buddha-way. 

They release innumerable beings 
Who all attain complete realisation. 

Even the unambitious and lazy ones 
Are gradually brought to become buddhas. 

They practise bodhisattva-hood as an inward secret 
While outwardly they appear as sravakas. 

Their desires are few and they despise the round of birth and death, 

For in reality they are purifying their own buddha-land. 

To the crowd they show themselves subject to the poisons of passion 
And give the appearance of holding heretical views. 

This is the way that my disciples 

Use skilful means to bring across all the living.’ 88 

Needless to say, the bodhisattva Purna is declared to be a fine example 
of this, and his future buddhahood is predicted. Such dissemblings and 
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ultimate intentions are also the main feature of the bodhisattva Vimalaklrti, 
a most entertaining figure characterised in a text independent of The Lotus 
Sutra and to which we now turn. 


Endnotes 

1 Jones, J. J. trans. The Mahavastu 3 vols. Pali Text Society, London 1949, 1952 and 1956 
respectively, and Basak, Dr. R. ed. Mahavastu Avadana, 3 vols, Calcutta 1963ff. This work 
was compiled over a long period. Some parts have important parallels with the Pah Canon, 
explored by Windisch in Die fComposition des Mahavastu (Abhandlungen der philologisch- 
historischen Klasse d. K. sachsischen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften Bd. XXIV 
No. XIV, 1909), while other parts, such as the extended discussion often bhumis or stages 
in the career of a bodhisattva, may be later than the initial conception of Mahayana 
Buddhism. The Mahavastu makes an interesting comparison with The Lotus Sutra, etc. 
because it is fully developed mythologically but without any central emphasis on insight 
and skilful means, and hence without any critique whatever of the received Buddhist 
tradition. Thus the famous account of the lokottara character of the Buddha remains mere 
supernaturalism, unlike the understanding of the Buddha in The Lotus Sutra, and unlike 
the disguises of Vimalaklrti (see more below). On the other hand the mythological elabora¬ 
tion, especially the projection of large numbers of buddhas, tends to subvert a pedestrian 
view of Buddhist doctrine, and hence to call for the conceptual break-through offered by 
the Mahayana. In this sense it is indeed a bridge work, as has often been remarked, though 
of course not in a tidy chronological sense. Various other references to this work will be 
found below. 

2 t ix 2b mams, cf. kss 6 . in full: B^mfTxmm.0 

‘For the sake of all the bodhisattvas he preached the Mahayana sutra called’ ‘the innumer¬ 
able meanings”, the Dharma for teaching bodhisattvas preserved and kept in mind by the 
buddhas.’ 

3 T IX 2b cf. KSS 6. 

4 T IX 3c cf. KSS 19. Also described in this context as BA?£Bo o SA 

iff Ai£Ho ‘pouring down the rain of the great dharma, blowing the conch of the 
great dharma, beating the drum of the great dharma, and expounding the meaning of the 
great dharma’. The ‘meaning’ here certainly picks up the phrase ‘innumerable meanings’: 
the innumerable meanings turn out to have ‘a’ meaning. 

5 T IX 3c cf. KSS 19, i.e. Candrasuryapradlpatathagata. 

6 T IX 3c If H JTMo cf. KSS 21, etc. 

7 T IX 3c SMI£lt#|;#jailt:So Mfr3fcESPt£Aiio cf. KSS 19. 

8 T IX 5b AfflSnAii# cf. KSS 31. 

9 T IX 4b AJ!,ltfc:@ipjA#&Jlo cf. KSS 25, ‘Now I see that this auspice is no different from 
the former one.’ 

10 T IX 5b cf. KSS 31, and in the prose, T IX 4b »&&&& ‘The Sutra of the Lotus 

of the Wonderful Dharma,’ cf. KSS 25. This latter of course is the same as the name of the 
sutra as translated by Kumarajiva, Ch. Miao-Fa Lien-hua Ching or J. Myoho Renge Kyd. 
The narrative context links this with the ‘Great Dharma’ referred to earlier (see note 4 
above); this implies that it is The Lotus Sutra which gives ‘the meaning’ of the previous 
teaching in many meanings. 

11 T IX 5b cf. KSS 31. ‘Now the Buddha . . .’ is in fact parallel to the 

previous verse ‘the present sign . . .’ (^fl), and therefore I prefer to translate ‘The present 
Buddha’ which maintains the parallelism with previous buddhas. Cf. Sakamoto, op. cit. 
Vol. I p. 64: and 

12 T IX 5b S:tg»A{M cf. KSS 31. 

13 T IX 3b —cf. KSS 17. 

14 T IX 3c —if A cf. KSS 18. 

15 T IX 2b AtL^H cf. KSS 9. 
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16 T IX 2b IFFiiilo c£. KSS 7. 

17 T IX 2b, cf. KSS 7, ‘sutras or teachings’: sutra teachings or sutra dharmas, apparently 

just ‘dharmas’ in the Sanskrit (cf. Wogihara and Tsuchida op. cit. p. 4). 

18 T IX 3c t) it, I I 1 * l 'i I ft 3+ffl cf. KSS 17f. ‘Domains’ here for ffl which 

more literally would be ‘countries’, but cf. the previous expression H#, and indeed earlier 
IS# (cf. note 16 above). Dharmaraksa has "Wi at this point, T IX 63c. All these refer to 
a ‘world’ in which a Buddha is active, a buddha-ksetra, cf. Etienne Lamotte’s extended 
discussion in L’Enseignement de Vimalaklrti, Louvain 1962, pp. 395ff. Note also the cor¬ 
relation of supernatural powers id with insight jiU, so that the former takes a position 
analogous to that of skilful means; and cf. earlier discussion of #jl in Chapter Three, 
note 71. 

19 References in notes 2 and 3 above. 

20 Cf. T IX 63b. 

21 This is T276. See also next note. 

22 Dharmaraksa refers to ‘the extended verses’ Air A®, T IX 63b, cf. Wogihara and Tsuchida 
op. cit. p. 4 ‘. . . mahanirdesam nama dharma-paryayam sutrantam maha-vaipulyam . . .’ These 
differences do not really affect the main argument below, though they do show that the 
basis for accepting the Wu Liang I Ching as being what is referred to here is very shaky 
indeed. Originally it must have referred in a general way to previous teaching by the 
Buddha, then particularly to extended teaching vouchsafed to bodhisattvas. The English 
translation now available (see Chapter Two, note 63) adopts the position that this sutra is 
an introduction to The Lotus Sutra, according to the T’ien T’ai (J. Tendai) tradition 
assumed in the KSS footnote on page 6. There is no Sanskrit original for this text, and it 
seems most unlikely that the Sanskrit referred to a specific writing as the ‘Mahanirdesa’. 
The alternative title ‘Amitartha’ is simply a retrospective construct based on the Chinese, 
belonging to that class of invented titles for which Nanjio’s catalogue of the Chinese 
Tripitaka is rightly criticised by the editors of Hobogirin. 

23 T IX 2b cf. KSS 6. 

24 T IX 4a, cf. KSS 22. 

25 T IX 4b cf. KSS 25. The implication of this is that what is preached would be 

Mahayana in a broad sense and not in the narrower technical sense of that which is 
preached among bodhisattvas only. 

26 T IX 4b MJIgASU cf. KSS 25. 

27 T IX 3a-b, cf. KSS 12-17. 

28 t ix 2c xmm® mmm mm- ip#® &&gg « 

# m$> fffeifeA cf. KSS lOf. 

29 T IX 2c-3a AAitA JltfAAA AA'Ty AAAA fAil AAAA AASiffi MM&ft 

msmfr cf. kss li. 

30 t ix 3 c wmmm. aisis. JSAggti®., taii-fBp 

iSSfto ggggftgA&gg. cf. kss 20-1. 

31 T ix 5b ftHA3fc@nitt fiy§»4#fs 

wm 1 mmmm itA^i-® itAHstA 

cf. KSS 31. 

32 T IX 2b cf. KSS 7. 

33 Recounted in the first part of the Kalpa Sutra, cf. Sacred Books of the East, Vol. XXII, trans. 
H. Jacobi. Mahavlra himself was represented as the most recent of twenty-four who have 
appeared in the present cycle. 

34 Cf. Dialogues of The Buddha ( DTgha Nikaya) Vol. II, T. W. and Mrs. Rhys Davids, Pali 
Text Society, London 1910 and 1972. This has a series of seven buddhas while the 
Buddhavamsa, of the Khuddaka Nikaya, has a longer series. 

35 Cf. the last-mentioned text, passim. 

36 Jones, op. cit. pp. 108ff. 

37 Ibid. p. 98. 

38 Chapter Three above, note 78 and context. Cf. also Rhys Davids, op. cit. p. 263. 

39 Jones, op. cit. p. 96. 
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40 Ibid. pp. 133f. It is this view of the Buddha as lokottara which gives the name Lokottara- 
vadins to the school of thought which The Mahavastu represents, see the introduction by 
Jones and the opening of the writing itself. The whole conception has obvious analogies 
with the transformations of bodhisattvas discussed later below. 

41 Ibid. pp. 218ff. 

42 Lamotte, E. La Concentration de la Marche Heroique (Suramgamasamadhisutra) , Brussels 1965, 
pp. 126f. 

43 Ibid. p. 129. T XV 630c and 

JiSStUSo JliKJf®: ‘All dharmas are void, like a magical 

apparition . . . All the tathagatas are real. Why are they real? From the beginning and in 
themselves these tathagatas are not born; that is why they are real. These tathagatas do not 
exist either now or in the future; that is why they are real. (etc.)’. Lamotte explains that the 
Tibetan version refers to the ‘irreality’ rather than the ‘reality’ of the tathagatas, but as he 
says, it amounts to the same thing. 

44 T XV 631a Jti&tf cf. Lamotte, p. 130f. 

45 T XV 631a, whole context. The supernatural power is but the ability both to 
penetrate the equality of all things and at the same time to manifest his rupakaya ("feU - ) is 
ascribed to the samadhi which the sutra extols. Cf. Lamotte p. 131. 

46 Lamotte, p. 264b. (T XV 644b). 

47 Lamotte p. 267ff. 

48 Lamotte points out (p. 167 n. 339) that the universe of Vairocana, named Pratimandita, is 
referred to in Chapters 23 and 25 (Ch. XXIV and XXVII). In the first of these the 
bodhisattva Gadgadasvara is said to be the protector alike of those who are born in the 
Saha world (this world) and of those born in the Vairocanarasmipratimandita world. 

49 The term skilful means is found much less often in The Suramgama-samadhi Sutra, and 
discussion of the explicit usage is therefore left to Appendix F. Nevertheless the basic 
parallelism of thought is quite apparent. 

50 W. Baruch made a special point of translating it in his Beitrage zum SaddharmapundarTkasiitra, 
Leiden 1938. Chapter XI is the first chapter of substance after the break discerned in the 
sutra by Fuse. It is also the last point at which the Sanskrit and Chinese chapter numeration 
agrees. On these and related matters see Appendix B. 

51 ‘Whole-body’, e.g. T IX 32c. 

52 ‘Emanated buddhas’, frMWiM, e.g. T IX 32c, or literally ‘partial-body buddhas’, 
cf. preceding note. 

53 For all the above, which is highly summarised as the details do not affect the meaning of 
‘skilful means’, cf. KSS 235-243. 

54 T IX 34a KWtllt* JffcffiSc# »J5#SI cf. KSS 246. 

55 T IX 34a igtftjJtSg fflUJISI Rlt'fhft cf. KSS 246. The emanated buddhas are 

defined here with a different term, difficult to translate briefly and suggesting a creative 
conjuring for soteriological purposes. 

56 T IX 34a cf. KSS 245. 

57 There is no equivalent in the extant Sanskrit, nor in Dharmaraksa’s version, though this 
does not indicate conclusively that Kumarajlva did not find it in the text available to him. 

58 Cf. Chapter Two, note 47 above. 

59 The second part of Marie-Therese de Mallmann’s Introduction a I’Etude d’Avalokitegvara 
(Paris 1967, Presses Universitaires de France), is entirely dedicated to the problem of the 
meaning of the Sanskrit name and also surveys the relevant literature. In conclusion she 
offers the following comprehensive interpretation: ‘le Seigneur Brillant, Etincelant, ou 
(par extension) le Maitre de la Lumiere’ (p. 82). This is not intended to exclude secondary 
interpretations such as ‘the lord who looks down from above’ or ‘the lord who looks 
down in compassion’ (cf. p. 80). It is this latter aspect which is stressed by Professor 
Edward Conze with reference to The Heart Sutra and The Lotus Sutra in his Buddhist 
Wisdom Books (London 1958, George Allen and Unwin) where he writes on page 78: 
‘Avalokitesvara is called Avalokita because he “looks down” . . . compassionately on the 
world . . . He is called Lord (Tsvara) because he has sovereignty over the world and power 
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to help suffering beings, as for instance explained in the famous twenty-fourth chapter of 
the Lotus of the Good Law.' The Chinese name Kuan-shih-yin ijlt&ilf was at one time 
supposed to be an incorrect corruption of the Sanskrit. But Europeans who stressed this 
were themselves mistaken in their reading of the Chinese as was pointed out by Carlo 
Puini in 1873 ( Avalokitesvara Sutra, Traduction Italienne de la Version Chinoise avec Introduc¬ 
tion et Notes, in Atsume Gusa (Textes 6), Paris and London, pp. II-V). The Bodhisattva 
Kuan-shih-yin is the Bodhisattva who regards the cries of the world. As Puini pointed 
out, the name is explained in the text itself and moreover in a manner not inconsistent 
with the overall characterisation of the bodhisattva given also in the Sanskrit text, what¬ 
ever the etymological niceties of the name itself. Kuan-shih-yin is the one who takes into 
consideration the voices or the prayers of the world, or as Burnouf also put it, ‘the lord 
who regards with compassion the beings suffering the evils of existence’ (Burnouf, Lotus 
de la Bonne Loi, p. 226). 

60 Four such texts are reviewed by Marie-Therese de Mallmann (op. cit. pp. 36-56), namely 
Lokesvara-sataka, Kdranda-vyiiha-sutra, Mahjusrtmula-kalpa and Sadhanamala. All are later 
than The Lotus Sutra, even by some centuries, and none seem to add anything of import¬ 
ance to the concept of skilful means. Conversely however, since The Lotus Sutra is 
the major early starting point for thought about Avalokitesvara throughout Mahay ana 
Buddhism the concept of skilful means cannot really be subtracted from any later discus¬ 
sion of this bodhisattva. The same applies to the iconographical developments studied in 
detail by Marie-Therese de Mallmann. 

The earhest texts in which the bodhisattva appears are undoubtedly the SukhavatT-vyuha- 
sutra, first translated into Chinese by Lokaksema (147-186 A.D.), and the chapter of 
The Lotus Sutra now under consideration. It is impossible to say which of these two is 
the earlier, because even if the main part of The Lotus Sutra is earlier than the Sukhavatt- 
vyiiha-sutra, the chapter on Avalokitesvara, which was hnked with The Lotus Sutra at an 
advanced stage in its compilation, could still have originated later. However the references 
in the Sukhavati-vyuha-sutra are quite brief and incidental. They are mainly of interest as the 
probable starting point of a later more elaborate relationship between Amitabha, the cent¬ 
ral figure of this sutra, and Avalokitesvara. The general context may be examined in Max 
Muller’s translation in Sacred Books of the East Vol. XLIX, Part 2, pp. 48 and 52. The first 
mention is of Avalokitesvara as an interlocutor for Amitabha, here Amitayus, and in the 
second case he is a light-spreading companion to the latter, along with Mahasthamaprapta. 
The relationship between these figures is explored in the fifth chapter of Henri de Lubac’s 
Amida, Paris 1955, which also contains a detailed survey of the whole cult of Avalokitesvara. 

A few verses on Amitabha were eventually added to the chapter on Avalokitesvara in 
The Lotus Sutra, though this must have been at a very late date indeed and they do not 
appear in Kumarajlva’s version (stanzas 28-33, cf. Sakamoto and Iwamoto III p. 269). 
More important was the elaboration of Avalokitesvara’s role, along with the bodhisattva 
Mahasthamaprapta, as a companion to Amitabha. The main text here is the Kuan-wu-liang- 
shou-ching KSMAwiS. (J. Kanmuryojukyo), first known in Chinese in the early part of the 
fifth century A.D. Iconography is closely related to meditation and the standard form in 
China and Japan where the Amitabha cult flourished in a triad with Amitabha in the centre 
and the two bodhisattvas to left and right. 

Other texts and iconographical development show Avalokitesvara as a figure of devo¬ 
tion both in his own right and in association with other representatives of the Mahayana 
pantheon. In some of these, especially in Tibet and Nepal, Avalokitesvara was taken 
through into the tantric phase of Buddhism. Cf. Henri de Lubac, op. cit. esp. pp. 108-111, 
on the formula Om mani padme hum addressed to Avalokitesvara, the feminine double, 
Tara, evidences of symbiosis with Indian divinities, and eventually the veneration of the 
Dalai Lama as an incarnation of the bodhisattva and of the Potala as his proper residence. 
Other hterature is noted there. 

Another important text current all over East Asia is The Heart Sutra, in which the 
bodhisattva is firmly hnked both with the mantric tradition and with perfection of insight 
thought. See further below. 
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61 De Mallmann, op. cit. p. 93, adduces an interesting parallel with the Avestan god Srausha 
in the Zend-Avesta. 

62 Cf. KSS 404-6. 

63 T IX 56c ^HFH cf. KSS 406. The Amitabha formula is best known in its Japanese 

pronunciation: Namu Amida Butsu SlffiH'SiK'W. The same basic formula found innum¬ 
erable uses in the Sutra of Buddha Names (T440 and T441), extensive recitations which 
Kumarajlva apparently never felt called upon to translate. 

64 T IX 56c cf. KSS 406. 

65 T IX 57a, cf. KSS 406-7. 

66 T IX 57a cf. KSS 407. 

67 Cf. KSS 409. 

68 Matsunaga, op. cit. pp. 120ff. 

69 Ibid. p. 124. 

70 Ibid. p. 125. 

71 Ibid. pp. 130-134. 

72 Ibid. pp. 133f. 

73 ( Saikoku Junrei Annaiki, published continuously from 1933 onwards, by 
the Office of the Society for Places of Pilgrimage in Saikoku.) Zengyd-hoben: #15iff®, 

p. 1. 

74 ( Eiri Ishaku Kannon Seiten), 1958 in Hokkaido. The basic body of the 
bodhisattva is defined as the hontai AH, and the others as skilful means AIM, (on unnum¬ 
bered introductory page). 

75 Op. cit. p. 1. Again Aft (equals AH). 

76 The character for ‘compassion’ (as it is translated in KSS) is ( ming ) meaning to sym¬ 

pathise with or take pity on, and is not the term often used for the more or less technical 
expression karuna. See T IX 57 b-c, cf. KSS 410. 

77 T251 known as the Hannya-haramitta-shingyo H:£#'£i7K or as the Hannya-shingyo 

for short. 

78 Kumarajlva’s version is T250. The association with the Uffinn (Chapter II) of Kumarajlva’s 

(T223) is made by Nakamura (Hajime) and Kino (Kazuyoshi) in their 
jointly translated and edited Hannya-shingyo, Kongo-hannya-kyo (Iwanami Bunko 6285-6, 
Tokyo 1961), p. 16, note 3. 

79 E. Conze, Buddhist Wisdom Books, (George Allen and Unwin 1958) pp. 78-9. Cf. also 
D. T. Suzuki’s discussion in Essays in Zen Buddhism, Third Series, (Rider & Co. 1970), 
pp. 222-238. 

80 The Sanskrit has svabhavasunyd, while the Chinese just has the single character S? ( k’ung) 
Japanese few), see T VIII 847c SgJLEI^S (Kumarajlva’s). 

81 According to Nakamura and Kino the evidence suggests that this clause was always present 
in Hsixan Chuang’s translation and that it was probably inserted by the translator himself, 
op. cit. pp. 18-19, note 8. But it is also present in Kumarajlva’s. 

82 The additional phrase is: S’—HRl?j@ T VIII 847c and 848c. 

83 Nakamura and Kino, op. cit. pp. 42-44 (English by present writer). Cf. also E. Conze’s 
translation from the Sanskrit in Buddhist Wisdom Books, p. 25, and the whole general 
context explained there. The text is T235. 

84 t VIII 412c. A 

AsmiSAo 

85 Cf. quotations from The Mahavastu above, especially indicating how the Buddha dissem¬ 
bles his supramundane character in favour of conformity with the world. It is perhaps 
indicative of a general continuity in Buddhist thought that the one reference to updyakausalya 
(skill in means) in The Mahavastu is to be found in the section on ‘apparitions’ in the 
account of the tenth bhiimi (the bhumis are stages in the development of bodhisattvas 
towards buddhahood, and the tenth stage is the last). In this section the various apparitions 
are usually produced by the Buddha, but he himself is presented as appearing in the form 
of the former king of Kalinga to a present king of Kalinga, and also as Indra. Whether the 
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Buddha himself is appearing in the form of someone else or whether the agents are 
produced more or less independently by his power as in the case of five thousand monks 
produced at once, the main point is that the apparitions are able to offer Buddhist teaching 
in a manner precisely appropriate to the situation. First the Buddha produces an ‘appari¬ 
tion’, and ‘then he who is skilful in his expedients explained to Upali the words spoken by 
the apparition’ (Jones, op. cit. p. 140). So runs the introductory comment, relevant to the 
whole section. No reader of The Lotus Sutra would be surprised, either, by the sub¬ 
sequent concluding stanzas, translated by Jones as follows: 

‘The Buddhas, who understand good and bad conduct, know all the thoughts of others. 
In their various existences they examine the dispositions of all beings. 

‘By the gentle eloquent guidance of him who has insight into worth many men are 
converted by the understanding Buddha. 

‘Those who have drawn nigh to the highest friend and are converted by his wisdom, are 
in no wise reborn, nor grow old, nor die. 

‘All the wise Buddhas, with bodies all radiant, severally discover the profound way of 
life, which is of infinite light.’ (Ibid. p. 151.) 

86 The distinction between bodhisattvas and buddhas is obscured here in that Gadgadasvara 
appears variously as a bodhisattva or as a buddha in conformity with what is required for 
the salvation of different men. The system, or rather the method, is exactly the same 
in principle as that of The Lotus Sutra as a whole, as may be seen from the assertion that 
to those who must be saved by extinction he reveals himself as extinct, a clear parallel to 
the thought of Chapter XVI (15), where the Nirvana of the Buddha was argued to be a 
skilful means. 

The story of the bodhisattva Gadgadasvara is also firmly set within the authority of the 
Buddha Sakyamuni and the Buddha Prabhutaratna. He too pays homage to both of these 
Buddhas before returning to his own land, having already presented Sakyamuni with a 
necklace on his arrival. At the same time the fact that he reports about his visit to his own 
‘world-honoured one’ brings out once again the equivalence of all buddhas and the non¬ 
absolute quality of any one. Cf. KSS ad loc. for the whole chapter. 

87 TK27cXifrit$S#rifcS&= cf.KSS 

202-3. 

88 TIX 28a ifJrtJxISIS #?§§f5» 

g astern gtisspe 

KJ&M* S|/h«;a MISK 

cf. KSS 

205-6. ‘Subject to passions’ is literally ‘having the three poisons’, and KSS is followed here 
in finding the expression too obscure to count as a translation. The three poisons are 
greed, anger and folly (H, HI and jH), cf. Sakamoto, op. cit. Vol. II, p. 336. The point is 
not in the enumeration summarised by the expression ‘three poisons’ but in the submission 
of bodhisattvas to the strains and responses of ordinary human life. 




5 SKILFUL MEANS IN THE TEACHING 
OF VIMALAKlRTI 


The skill of a Buddhist saint 

The Teaching of Vimalakirti is a work which has been widely used among 
the schools and sects of Mahayana Buddhism, and Kumarajiva’s Chinese 
version remains popular in Japan to this day. 1 One reason for this is un¬ 
doubtedly the fact that the leading figure in it, Vimalakirti, is a layman 
with whom other laymen in ordinary walks of life can identify themselves. 
As a layman however he is by no means the model of subservient piety 
which clergy the world over have traditionally preferred, but instead a 
devastating leveller. Leading monastic disciples of the Buddha dare not 
visit Vimalakirti when he is ill, for fear of being worsted in debate on the 
meaning of the Buddha’s doctrine. Only Manjusri will go to see him, and 
when these two meet together the result is a major discourse on the 
Mahayana logic of equality associated with the term sunyata or ‘emptiness’. 
Vimalakirti is also a model of the skill required to cultivate the qualities of 
a buddha-to-be in the contingencies of daily life, and is famed for his ability 
to perform ‘contradictory acts’ as Lamotte has termed them. 2 The house¬ 
hold life is supposed to be full of hindrances, but the portrait of this 
housholder who is at the same time a freely ranging bodhisattva has proved 
to have great attraction for the practically minded. In all this the idea of 
skilful means ( fang-pien ) is closely associated with the way in which his 
behaviour and self-understanding are characterised. 

The tour deforce of the sutra is Vimalakirti’s encounter with Manjusri, and 
it is in that context that many occurrences of the term fang-pien are clus¬ 
tered. Indeed Chapter V contains about two fifths of the total incidence of 
the term. The important opening chapters which set the scene and delineate 
Vimalakirti’s character have their fair share, but the remaining chapters 
have scattered cases only. Some very incidental usage refers to the skilful 
means of the Buddha himself, along the lines observed already in the Lotus 
Sutra. In Chapter XI for example we read that ‘the skilful means of the 
buddhas are inconceivable’ 3 and ‘Sakyamuni Buddha certainly has ability in 
this clever practice of skilful means’. 4 In Chapter XIII however, the only 
other case in the whole of the last six chapters, we read: ‘If someone hears 
a sutra like this, believes and understands, receives and preserves, reads and 
recites it, and by the power of skilful means he explains it in detail and 
makes its meaning clear for the sake of all the living, then because he has 
preserved the Dharma this will be called the worshipful celebration of the 
Dharma.’ 5 In this case therefore it is the follower who is called upon to 
exercise skilful means, and indeed, by contrast with much of The Lotus 
Sutra, the usage in The Teaching of Vimalakirti is mainly concerned with 
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skilful means as an ability commanded by bodhisattvas. It refers both to 
bodhisattvas in general and of course to Vimalaklrti in particular. 

The main initial portrait of Vimalaklrti himself is given in the second 
chapter of the sutra, which is even entitled ‘Skilful Means’ ( fang-pien ). 6 He 
is described as an elder living in the city of Vaisali who has already made 
far-reaching progress in Buddhism. His many abilities have come to frui¬ 
tion under countless Buddhas in previous times and he has vanquished the 
evil tempter, Mara. We then find the concept of skilful means acting as a 
hinge between his own attainment and his service to others, when we read 
as follows: ‘He had entered the gate of deep Dharma, was able in 
the exercise of insight, was thoroughly conversant with skilful means, 
had brought great vows to fruition, knew the mental tendencies of living 
beings, and could distinguish the sharpness or obtuseness of all their facul¬ 
ties.’ 7 This means that he disposes of the kind of insight and knowledge 
which a Buddha has, and like a Buddha he is in a position to be active 
in many ways calculated to bring beings across from their ignorance 
and suffering. 

There follows an extensive catalogue of the ways in which Vimalaklrti 
accommodates himself to the ways of the world, in order to bring out the 
meaning of Buddhist teaching in a manner suited to those who are in need 
of it. But this extremely varied list of activities is prefaced and concluded 
by the controlling term fang-pien. Thus the very fact of his living in Vaisali 
is due to his ‘skilfulness in means’, applied ‘because he wished to save 
people’. 8 At the end of the list of his activities it is said that the town elder 
Vimalaklrti ‘brought abundant benefit to living beings by the use of count¬ 
less skilful means like these.’ 9 The importance of these two occurrences can 
scarcely be exaggerated, for they mean that the content of the list occurring 
in between gives body to what is meant by ‘skilful means’. 

The portrait really shows Vimalaklrti as being ‘in the world but not of 
it’, if a phrase external to the tradition but unavoidably appropriate may be 
allowed. The appearances are of one sort and the realities of another. The 
appearance is of a layman living as a householder with wife and children, 
wearing decorative ornaments, and eating and drinking. The reality is 
of one who within the household life is not attached to the world, but 
who delights in continence, isolation and meditation. We read, in sum, of 
one who, though living in the world, cultivates the discipline normally 
associated with a religious ascetic. Such a vantage point may seem subvers¬ 
ive of organised religion, for if this is a desirable style it might be asked 
what then would be the role of the religious who leave the world and 
renounce the household life. Indeed various aspects of monastic life are 
quite critically treated later in the sutra. 

Nor does Vimalaklrti stay within his house. He is to be seen in lawcourts, 
businesses and schools, brothels, drinking houses and gambling dens. He 
converses with brahmans, officials and princes, with harem girls, with the 
ordinary people in general, and with the various kinds of deity. None of 
these activities however disturbs his resolute establishment in the great 
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vehicle. On the contrary he is able in each case to give just what is needed 
to those who are entangled in these various walks of life. 

Immersion into some such aspect of everyday life is the device or means 
( fang-pien ). The resolution of the device, the ripening of its fruit, seems to 
take place according to one or other of two principles. In some cases what is 
evil or unsatisfactory is steadily confronted by the unshakeable quahties of 
the bodhisattva, while in other cases the good which lies within samsaric 
existence is singled out and confirmed by his friendship and guidance. 
Thus the patience of the bodhisattva takes care of those who are spiteful or 
angry, a good result being achieved by the appropriate display of a relevant 
opposite. Or when the bodhisattva is with princes he takes a place of honour 
among them and brings out their qualities of loyalty and filial piety, thus 
confirming and developing a provisional good which is already present. 

The first of these functions is particularly prominent at the beginning of 
the portrait which is based on the six perfections ( paramita ) as follows. 

(i) charity ( dana ), ‘having incalculable riches he assisted the poverty- 
stricken’; 

(ii) proper conduct ( sila ), ‘by observing the precepts with purity he as¬ 
sisted those who transgress’; 

(iii) patience ( ksanti ), ‘by regulating his behaviour with patience he assisted 
the enraged and the angry’; 

(iv) vigour ( virya ), ‘with much efficient perseverance he assisted those who 
are shiftless or lazy’; 

(v) contemplation ( dhyana ), ‘by single minded-contemplation he assisted 
those whose thoughts are in turmoil’; 

(vi) insight ( prajha ), ‘with his steady insight he assisted those who are with¬ 
out wisdom’. 10 

In this way the six perfections which a bodhisattva is supposed to cultivate are 
made to be, not qualities to achieve in splendid isolation, but rather quahties 
which take their very meaning from the vices over against which they stand. 
The imphcation of this usage is clearly that the cultivation of these qualities 
for one’s own good is inseparable from their cultivation for the good of 
others. Each one of them is a skilful means relating both to an inadequacy 
or a vice on the one hand and to the goal of Buddhism on the other hand. 
In some Mahayana formulations upaya-kausalya-paramita, or ‘perfection of 
skill in means’, was added as a seventh perfection, and there is an incidental 
case of this in Chapter I of The Teaching of Vimalakirti. 11 However there is 
a sense in which such an addition is redundant if, as here, all the paramitas 
(perfections) are seen as skilful means to begin with. In this passage the skill 
lies in displaying the appropriate facet or quality of the good way, within 
the evil world, in order to help those who need a specific form of assistance. 
Each one of these quahties is applied as an exercise in skilful means. 

The other kind of case, in which an existent though provisional good is 
confirmed and developed by the bodhisattva, is also not without interest 
because it provides a rationale for positive correlations between Buddhist 
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teaching and various kinds of social action. The bodhisattva shares in law¬ 
making and in the defence of accused persons, he legitimises filial piety, sup¬ 
ports education, warns against the dangers of brothels and bars, strengthens 
the patience of householders and the readiness of the common people to 
earn merit. 

This social involvement has been important in two ways. For one thing 
it indicates that the life of the world has its own, albeit provisional, value of 
which the sincere Buddhist layman need not be ashamed. Secondly it is not 
unknown, for Japanese Buddhists at least, to identify themselves not merely 
with the ordinary inhabitants of society with whom Vimalakrrti so subtly 
consorts, but indeed with the latter himself. The understanding then 
advanced is that they are doing business without really being attached to it, 
etc., on the basis of ‘gaining worldly profits without taking pleasure 
in them’. 12 The stress on aspects of ordinary daily life in this text is quite 
strong and noteworthy for an early Mahayana sutra. Reference to the 
advanced instruction of mythical gods, who are taught insight and the 
truth of impermanence, is by contrast relatively incidental. 13 

Finally the dangers to conceptual orthodoxy to which the bodhisattva 
exposes himself should not be overlooked. For one thing Vimalakirti 
understands worldly writings, while continuing to rejoice in the Buddha- 
dharma. 14 This implies an acceptance of secular literature and concepts while 
maintaining a Buddhist viewpoint, which was surely of importance in the 
domestication of Buddhism in China and Japan. 15 Similarly it is said of the 
bodhisattva that ‘He accepted all heterodoxies without transgressing against 
the true faith,’ 16 with which should be taken the statement that ‘He entered 
the halls of disputation to lead people on with the great vehicle.’ 17 These 
indications are very brief, and indeed the whole chapter is remarkably 
concise, but they indicate in principle a whole theory of correlation 
between Buddhist thought and other systems of thought. The fundamental 
point is that Buddhism does not reject other thought systems, but associ¬ 
ates with them with a view to maintaining the integrity of Buddhist thought 
itself. Thus it is in places of doctrinal danger or ambiguity that the Dharma 
emerges to new clarity. 

This portrait of the specific bodhisattva Vimalakrrti is backed up at vari¬ 
ous other points in the text in more general ways. The very first chapter is 
not about Vimalakirti himself but relates a discourse given by the Buddha 
when visited at Vaisali by another layman named Ratnakuta. Apart from 
some wide-ranging Mahayana phantasies the main point explained is that 
the so-called pure land 18 of a bodhisattva is set up for the sake of living 
beings in accordance with their natures. In fact the living beings and the 
various characteristics of a bodhisattva in training are all identified in turn 
with the pure land. In other words, things as we ordinarily know them can 
also be seen as the pure land. This is applied to the six perfections and also 
to skilful means, thus: ‘Skilful means is the bodhisattva’s pure land; when 
the bodhisattva becomes a buddha, those living beings who through skilful 
means are unimpeded with respect to all dharmas will be born in that 
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country.’ 19 The pure land of a buddha (as a bodhisattva becomes when his 
pure land is realised) is of ambivalent status. On the one hand it can be seen 
with all its variety and unevenness, that is, as our ordinary world is articu¬ 
lated to match the defective views of the unenlightened. On the other 
hand, when the bodhisattva’s mind is pure, the land appears bejewelled and 
even. The ambivalence is demonstrated miraculously to Sariputra when the 
Buddha taps his toe on the ground, and shows this present world as a 
purified Buddha country for a few minutes before letting it return to what 
we know as normal. Later on, in the famous Platform Sutra of Ch’an (Zen) 
Buddhism, this demythologised meaning was applied to the pure land of 
the Buddha Amitabha (of Pure Land Buddhism). The passage in question 
includes the specific quotation from The Teaching of Vimalakirti that ‘In 
accordance with the purity of the mind the Buddha land is pure’. 20 

In Chapter I of The Teaching of Vimalakirti the pure land of a bodhisattva 
is not explicitly defined as a skilful means per se, but in Chapter VIII the 
theme is taken up again in a series of verses, one of which reads: 

‘Although he knows that all buddha-countries 
And all living beings are empty, 

Yet he always prepares a pure land 

For the salvific instruction of the multitudes.’ 21 

This verse is of particular interest here because it lies in a series of verses on 
various aspects of a bodhisattva’s activity which are all controlled by the 
concept of skilful means. Indeed, the passage is effectively a re-statement of 
the portrait of Vimalakirti found in Chapter II. Vimalakirti is asked who 
his mother and father are, etc. and he replies allegorically in the first verse 
of the series: 


‘Perfection of insight is the bodhisattva’s mother, 

And skilful means, we may say, is the father; 

Of all the leaders of the multitudes 

There is not one who is not born from these.’ 22 

Apart from a couple of more or less doxological stanzas, the closing passage 
further along repeats the same partnership of insight and skilful means. 

‘In accordance with what they require 
He gets them to enter the Buddha-way; 

By his good power of skilful means 
He can provide them with all they need. 

Thus his ways are uncountable 
And his practices have no limit; 

His insight is infinite 

And he brings to liberation a countless multitude.’ 23 

The preparation of a pure land is but one of the many ways mentioned 
here in which a bodhisattva fulfils his function. Others listed in the 
other verses are too long to quote in full, but suggest a fantastic range of 
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transformations not only into various living forms but also in the elements, 
and as food and drink for the hungry. 

Yet other transformations are referred to also in Chapter VI, which sim¬ 
ilarly concludes ‘This is named the entrance of insight and skilful means for 
a bodhisattva who abides in marvellous release .’ 24 The main idea associated 
with this concept of ‘marvellous release’ is that the bodhisattva is able to 
manifest himself quite freely in any way necessary to help others. Even the 
tempting devils and tormenting oppressors who make life difficult for 
bodhisattvas in training may themselves secretly be bodhisattvas. By putting 
obstacles in the way of their colleagues, the argument runs, they help them 
to develop steadfastness. The net meaning of this rather severe description 
of mutual aid, the techniques of which are explicitly described as skilful 
means , 25 is presumably to encourage believers to interpret hardships 
as opportunities. In these varied and general ways therefore this writing 
supports the common Mahayana understanding of a bodhisattva as one 
who through his combination of insight and skilful means is able to save 
living beings. 

It is in this context, already adumbrated in the discussion of Avalokitesvara 
and others earlier, that the portrait of the legendary householder Vimalakirti 
is to be understood. The special stress on his lay status and lay involve¬ 
ment, although it has often proved attractive to lay persons, is therefore 
not a petty anti-clericalism; for the mere fact that he dwells as a layman in 
Vaisali is a skilful means, a provisional state of affairs with a hidden mean¬ 
ing. Nor on the other hand should this be taken to imply an ultimately 
reserved position assuming the value of the homeless i.e. the monastic or 
‘religious’, life by contrast with that of the householder. Indeed the monk 
Rahula was taken to task by Vimalakirti (Chapter III) for teaching the 
importance of abandoning the household life. One is not allowed to settle 
in the view that one or other of these alternatives represents some kind of a 
solution in itself. This means incidentally that an account of the ‘laicisation’ 
or ‘secularisation’ process which took place under the aegis of Mahayana 
Buddhism could easily be too facile. Both lay and monastic status have 
provisional meaning only, and that is why generally speaking both are 
maintained in Mahayana Buddhism. 


Vimalakirti’s illness 

The portrait of Vimalakirti is followed by the story of his illness which 
begins in Chapter II and provides the main narrative framework for the 
rest of the sutra. The first sentence is the key: ‘As such a skilful means he 
gave the impression of being ill in his body ’. 26 This had the result that he 
was visited by numerous worthy lay people, kings, princes, brahmans, 
householders and various officials who all solicitously enquired about his 
welfare. When they visited him he took the opportunity he had created to 
preach the Dharma to them, in the form of a meditation on the body, 
which is a classic theme in Buddhism. 
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His exposition stresses the impermanence of body and its susceptibility 
to suffering. By his own feigned illness Vimalakirti was himself a visual 
demonstration of his teaching. He uses the standard similes. The body is 
hke foam, like a bubble, like a mirage, like a dream or an echo. Not only is 
it unstable, it is also unpleasant like a poisonous snake. One should take 
delight not in this perishing physical body but in the ‘Buddha-body’. 27 
‘The Buddha-body is the Dharma-body,’ he goes on. 28 The Dharma-body 
arises out of the cultivation of all the qualities which a bodhisattva is 
supposed to cultivate. 29 Above all, he says, ‘He who wishes to attain the 
Buddha-body and cut off the afflictions of all hving beings should raise the 
thought of supreme, perfect enlightenment.’ 30 The chapter concludes with 
the comment that Vimalakirti had expounded the Dharma in a manner 
appropriate to those who came to enquire about his sickness. 31 Thus the 
positive teaching which he gave, about the Buddha-body or the Dharma- 
body, is framed to fit over against the negative account of the physical 
body arising out of his supposed illness. This short exposition is thus a 
representative example of the correlational method of Buddhist teaching. 

The two subsequent chapters continue the plot of the narrative begun in 
Chapter II, only now instead of laymen going to call on Vimalakirti we 
read of the perplexities into which the closest and leading disciples of the 
Buddha find themselves to be pitched. Chapter III begins with a fine irony 
as Vimalakirti is supposed to say to himself that while he lies there in his 
(feigned) illness the compassionate Buddha will surely not leave him to 
suffer alone. Not surprisingly the Buddha reads his thoughts and plays the 
game by telling his disciples and bodhisattvas to go and visit the sick elder. 
It is a straight continuation of the skilful means set up in Chapter II. One 
by one the disciples demur, and to excuse themselves they each tell their 
story of an encounter which they had already had with Vimalakirti and 
which led to their extreme discomfiture. It would lead too far afield even to 
summarise all of these one by one, but the principle which they have in 
common is that each time the disciple is shown as taking some aspect of the 
Buddha’s teaching in a literal and pedestrian manner, which Vimalakirti 
then reinterprets in terms of transiency and voidness. The cases of Kasyapa, 
Subhuti and Maitreya are perhaps best known, through D. T. Suzuki’s 
English summary of the sutra. 32 One further example may be given in a 
little detail here, namely the case of Ananda, which is of special interest 
since it reflects the skilful means character of Vimalakirti’s own illness. 

Ananda was standing at the entrance to the house of a rich brahman, 
bowl in hand, when Vimalakirti turned up and asked him what he was 
doing there. Ananda explained that the Buddha was feehng slightly ill and 
that therefore he was trying to beg some milk for him. At this Vimalakirti 
expressed great shock and told Ananda to stop at once. The body of the 
Tathagata was hke diamond, he said. How could it possibly be susceptible 
to illness? The Buddha-body is freed from the conditioning of ordinary 
existence and does not suffer illness. Ananda should be careful not to bring 
the Buddha into disrepute. Not surprisingly Ananda is perplexed at this. 
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but fortunately for him a voice is heard from the sky, or space, 33 which 
affirms that Vimalakirti, who after all is just a householder, is correct in 
what he says. The Buddha behaves in this way because he has come out 
into the world in order to bring across and release living beings. Neverthe¬ 
less although what Vimalakirti says is right, says the voice from space, 
Ananda may take back some milk for the Buddha, discreetly, without 
feeling ashamed. 

The illness of the Buddha is acted out on the side of the unenlightened, 
but at the same time it provides the occasion for indicating the true charac¬ 
ter of a Buddha-body. Kumarijiva does not here use the term fang-pien of 
the Buddha’s illness, though it would obviously be appropriate. Interest¬ 
ingly enough, the same story is quoted in the vast ‘Treatise on the Great 
Perfection of Insight’ ascribed to Nagarjuna and also translated by 
Kumarajiva (T1509). In this case the Buddha’s request to Ananda to fetch 
him some milk is explicitly declared by Vimalakirti to be a skilful means. 34 

It will be noted that the declaration that an activity of the Buddha is 
a fang-pien or skilful means does not imply that it should be suspended. 
Vimalakirti checks Ananda in order to bring him to the realisation of what 
is going on; but the voice which confirms the correctness of what Vimalakirti 
says goes on to instruct Ananda to carry out his errand nevertheless. 
Vimalaklrti’s encounters with the other disciples all bear a similar message. 
He seems to strike at the root of the renunciation of the household life, 
of begging for alms, of meditation and of teaching, all taken in a very 
straightforward manner by the disciples in question but reinterpreted in a 
contradictory way by Vimalakirti. Thus, to Sariputra, ‘Meditation does 
not mean just sitting there . . . meditation means showing neither body nor 
mind in the triple world; meditation means not giving up the achievement 
of cessation yet maintaining the forms of wordly dignity; meditation means 
not discarding the Dharma of the Way, while at the same time being active 
in the affairs of the common people,’ etc. 35 In another encounter Subhuti 
is permitted to receive the food offered to him by Vimalakirti, ‘if you 
do not see the Buddha and do not hear the Dharma’ 36 or ‘if you enter all 
false views and do not arrive at the other shore’. 37 Similarly he berates 
Maitreya for misleading people with talk about future states. The Buddha 
may have predicted the future buddhahood of Maitreya, but when he 
attains it so too will all beings, and when he is in complete nirvana so too 
will all beings be in complete nirvana. The reason for this is that ‘the 
buddhas know that all living beings in the last analysis are in a state of 
nirvanic peace, that is, they are marked with nirvana and do not go into 
cessation all over again.’ 38 

In this way, one by one, many items of doctrine and practice from the 
central tradition of Buddhism are restated in terms of their emptiness and 
their original nirvanic quality. The logic of equality which flows from this 
and which is typical of the Mahayana leads to the contradictory equation 
of monkhood and laity, leaving the household life and being immersed in 
the world, of saviour and saved, of future possibilities and latent states. 
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The followers of the Buddha should follow their practices and give their 
teachings, but always with a view to their dismantlement from within. The 
rationale for this is stated in some detail in the dialogue between Vimalakirti 
and Manjusri, the only one of the Buddha’s followers who did feel ready to 
call on the sick householder. This discussion, which must now be exam¬ 
ined, links up the important Mahayana concepts of‘emptiness’, ‘insight’ 
and ‘skilful means’. 


Vimalakirti and Manjusri 

Manjusri is a wise yet unpretentious bodhisattva. He has a fair respect for 
Vimalakirti, whom he describes as ‘hard to answer’, 39 etc. and ‘altogether 
accomplished in insight and skilful means’. 40 Vimalakirti greets him with 
the words: ‘You come well, Manjusri. With the mark of non-coming, you 
come, and with the mark of non-seeing you see.’ 41 Manjusri replies in 
similar vein, as if to show that he understands what Vimalakirti is up to, 
but then he casually suggests leaving the matter aside and goes on to ask 
about the householder’s illness. It is as if he is prepared to go along with 
Vimalaklrti’s dissembling in order to generate the discussion which will 
lead the assembled throng to enlightenment. The plot of the narrative 
is complicated by the fact that just before Manjusri’s arrival Vimalakirti 
had magically emptied his room of all the people and objects which it 
contained. This was symbolic in itself and gives rise to a discussion of 
its own. 

In the meantime Manjusri plays the game and asks Vimalakirti about the 
cause of his illness, how long he has been ill and how long his illness will 
continue. The last part of the question seems to imply that Manjusri al¬ 
ready recognises the illness to be deliberate. Since the reader of the sutra 
already knows that the illness is feigned, it is not surprising that Vimalakirti 
now relates his illness to the sickness of all living beings. His illness arises 
because of the ignorance and craving of the world. When living beings are 
no longer sick the bodhisattva will also be free from sickness. The illness, 
already designated a skilful means, is said to arise through great compas¬ 
sion. 42 The workings of‘skilful means’ and the workings of‘compassion’, 
it may therefore be noted, follow the same track, namely that ‘the 
bodhisattva enters birth-and-death (i.e. samsara) for the sake of living 
beings.’ 43 If we ask what the compassion of a bodhisattva is like, the simile 
used in this context is that the bodhisattva’s attitude is like that of a father 
and mother towards an only son. ‘When the son becomes ill the father and 
mother become ill too. If the son gets better, they get better too. It is the 
same with a bodhisattva. He loves all living beings as if they were a son. If 
the living beings are ill, then the bodhisattva is ill, if the living beings get 
better, the bodhisattva gets better too.’ 44 The sickness of Vimalakirti, it is 
stressed, has of itself no characteristics or ‘marks’, and is not dependent 
upon the body, mind or elements. 45 Yet the sickness of the bodhisattva is 
aligned with the sickness of the living beings which does arise because of 
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these. Thus the sickness of Vimalaklrti had two facets. On the one hand it 
bears the marks of the sufferings of the world but on the other hand it 
has no marks. As a skilful means Vimalakirti’s illness both follows the hnes 
of the suffering of the world and bears within it the latent resolution of 
this suffering. 

How is such a resolution possible? Or, as Manjusri asked, how is a sick 
bodhisattva to be ‘consoled’, and how is he to ‘tame his mind’? The explana¬ 
tion continues along the lines indicated. In so far as the sickness arises 
through ignorance and craving and in so far as the bodhisattva is sharing in 
the problems of all existence it is possible to speak as if it were real. In this 
sense it is said that the suffering arises from distorted ideas, and from 
passions, and from clinging to self. But ultimately there is no self, and 
therefore the bodhisattva (who is taking all beings with him) should relin¬ 
quish the idea of self and the idea of living beings. Not only that, but 
having used the idea that the body is just made up of many elements or 
factors combining with each other, 46 his critical attention should now be 
turned to these factors, which he ought not to take more seriously than one 
takes the idea of self. After all, ‘these factors do not know each other’, 47 and 
‘When they arise they do not say ‘I arise’, and when they cease they do not 
say ‘I cease’. 48 

The movement of this argument follows the standard pattern of the 
Mahayana reform. Early Buddhism had vigorously undermined any no¬ 
tion of a permanent soul or self, partly by stressing the various constituent 
factors which go to make up what seem at first in ordinary life to be 
important individuals, namely ourselves. The analysis and classification of 
these factors in turn came to be a haven, it seems, in which the monkish 
mind began to take a substitute refuge. In order to maintain the original 
drive towards liberation from mental attachments it became necessary to 
declare that these factors, or dharmas, were empty of‘own-being’, that is, 
that they had no more substantial ontological status than any ‘soul’. Sim¬ 
ilarly causality was declared ‘empty’ of connections so that the Buddhist 
system based on an analysis of cause and effect could not itself become an 
obstacle to liberation. 49 

The bodhisattva therefore must free himself from ‘distortion’, ‘self’ and 
‘dualism’. 50 To free oneself, or to ‘depart from dualism’ means ‘not think¬ 
ing of factors as inner or outer’ and ‘treating things with equality’. 51 This 
manner of treating things, or taking things, leads to a paradoxical rehabilita¬ 
tion of the notion of self which has just been attacked, for if we say ‘What 
is equality?’ the answer is that ‘self and nirvana are equal’ because ‘self and 
nirvana are both empty’ and they are ‘indeterminate in nature’. 52 They are 
described as empty only because of the terminology otherwise used for 
them, which needs to be controlled or checked by the notion of empti¬ 
ness. 53 When such an equalisation is reahsed there is no more sickness. 54 All 
that could remain would be ‘the sickness of emptiness’, in so far as one 
might be entangled in the notion of emptiness itself. 55 This ‘sickness of 
emptiness’ therefore also has to be treated with the notion of‘emptiness’. 56 
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To use other words, the notion of cancelling has to be withdrawn simul¬ 
taneously with the cancelling out of discriminations. In this way the bod- 
hisattva must train himself to attend to the world even while he sees through 
it. He seeks nirvana not in some special recess, but in the fundamental 
equality of all factors of existence. 

Withdrawing from one’s attachment to emptiness is the final movement 
of the Mahayana dancer. It is spelled out again in the text. By the unreality 
of his own sickness, which, we should recall, is a skilful means, the 
bodhisattva recognises the unreality of the sickness of living beings. 57 But 
if while thinking this he should feel compassionately attached to living 
beings, he must discard the thought again. 58 If he does not, the compassion 
which he generates will be determined by clinging views which view life- 
and-death (Skt. samsara) with disfavour. This is a limitation from which 
also he must be free in order to be able to preach to hving beings in a way 
which will release them from their bonds. How can a bodhisattva maintain 
such a dynamic balance? The argument, which has been explained in sum¬ 
mary form up to this point, continues with a passage on insight and skilful 
means ( fang-pien ) which needs shortly to be quoted in full. 

First however there comes a reminder that even the ordinary standard 
components of Buddhist practice have to be taken properly; for ‘To 
be greedily attached to meditation and concentration is the bodhisattva’s 
bondage; but to be born as a skilful means is the bodhisattva’s release.’ 59 
Kumarajiva’s version here may be a conflation because we find a more 
elaborate parallelism in Lamotte’s translation from the Tibetan version: 
‘To liberate oneself from existence without making use of salvific means is 
a Bodhisattva’s bondage. Conversely, to penetrate the world of existence 
with the aid of salvific means is dehverance. To enjoy the taste of ecstasies, 
concentrations and contemplations without salvific means is a bodhisattva’s 
bondage. Conversely, to enjoy the taste of ecstasies and contemplations 
with recourse to salvific means is deliverance.’ 60 The meaning of this is 
that Buddhist practice can be either retrogressive or helpful depending on 
the status accorded to it and how it is used. The ‘salvific means’ (Lamotte’s 
‘moyens salvifiques’) referred to here are not other than the practices 
in question, and the phrase ‘with the aid of’ may be redundant, strictly 
speaking, because it suggests that there are some other unspecified means 
to go with the practices. The import is that one has to treat the practices 
and activities as ‘skilful means’, that is, one has to continue to make 
use of them while simultaneously not being greedily attached to them. 
Not to be attached to techniques of spiritual training is quite hard for 
would-be saints who seriously invest in them. Kumarijiva’s phrase ‘as 
a skilful means’ brings out the meaning clearly, as one would expect, 
although he only has two half-sayings. Simply to try to get out of the 
world is bondage, but to immerse oneself in it as an exercise in skilful 
means brings dehverance. 

The passage linking insight and means, which may now be brought 
forward, is set out in similar parallel statements. 
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(i) ‘Again, insight without skilful means is bondage, but insight with 
skilful means is release.’ 61 

(ii) ‘Skilful means without insight is bondage, but skilful means with 
insight is release.’ 62 

These four possibilities are then explicated in more detail as follows: 

(i) ‘What does it mean to say that insight without skilful means is bond¬ 
age? It means that a bodhisattva disciplines himself in the teachings of 
emptiness, no marks and no action, decks out a buddha-land and brings 
on the development of living beings, but all the time has a mind full of 
clinging views. This is called the bondage ofinsight without skilful means.’ 63 

The ‘clinging views’ referred to here are not perhaps as deplorable as 
they might at first sound. They are after all a form of love, chnging views 
such as may be connected with compassion, indeed ‘great compassion’, 
towards living beings. 64 In spite of the nobility of intention, however, the 
insight which informs such compassion may fall short of full insight or 
true insight precisely because of the compassionate involvement, if skilful 
means is lacking. Skilful means is required to achieve both thinking 
it important to save living beings while at the same time not looking 
at ordinary life with disfavour. The association of ‘skill’ is almost more 
important in Kumarajiva’s concept of fang-pien here than is the notion 
of‘means’. 65 

The second of the various possibilities is explained as follows: 

(ii) ‘What does it mean to say that insight with skilful means is release? It 
means that a bodhisattva disciplines himself in the teachings of emptiness, 
no marks, and no action, and without weariness or repugnance, and then 
decks out a buddha-land and brings on the development of living beings 
without having a mind full of chnging views. This is called release through 
insight with means.’ 66 

In this case the bodhisattva does all that he is supposed to do but without 
being attached to the matter. He is skilfully able to do it without particu¬ 
larly minding. He is not upset by emptiness; nor does he get ensnared by 
his own compassionate works. 

The passage continues by commenting on the difference made by the 
absence or presence of insight, as follows: 

(hi) ‘What is meant by saying that skilful means without insight is bond¬ 
age? It means that a bodhisattva plants many roots of virtue but persists in 
greed, anger, wrong views and all sorts of passions. This is called the 
bondage of skilful means without insight.’ 67 

(iv) ‘What is meant by saying that skilful means with insight is release? 
It means that he withdraws from greed, anger, wrong views and all sorts 
of passions, and plants many roots of virtue, which he turns over to 
supreme perfect enlightenment. This is called release through skilful means 
with insight.’ 68 
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Here the term skilful means seems to refer rather generally to the 
bodhisattva’s practice. The bodhisattva begins to do what he is supposed to 
do, but without insight he cannot achieve the penetration into his own 
attitudes and activities which leads to release from them. In this case his 
skilful means does not have its true value, and he remains floundering in 
the world of discriminated objectives. At this level it is quite understand¬ 
able that various kinds of emotional attachment continue to arise. Only 
through insight can he dedicate his activities to enlightenment. 

The precise relationship between the terms ‘insight’ and ‘skilful means’ 
and the factors associated with them is not spelled out in great detail in the 
text. The main stress is simply on the need for both of them to be present 
in the bodhisattva’s practice. Indeed the lack of either one has a similar 
effect, because if there is no insight the problem is a mind full of clinging 
views, while if there is no ‘skilful means’ the problem is entanglement in 
greed, anger, wrong views and passions. ‘Skilful means’ itself sometimes 
suggests the various forms of a bodhisattva’s activity which may, or may 
not, turn out to be controlled by full insight and lead into ‘supreme perfect 
enlightenment’. 69 Thus it is that insight, the recognition of emptiness and 
equality, is the key without which skilful means just goes astray or gets 
stuck at an inappropriate point. Sometimes, on the other hand, it is skilful 
means which represents the last subtle twist in the bodhisattva’s own 
understanding of himself; for, given his recognition of true reality and 
given his ready acceptance of a bodhisattva’s compassionate way of life, it 
remains necessary for him not to be taken in by all this as a view of the 
world and a life-style, so to speak, in which he might settle. Thus it is 
scarcely possible to say that one is more important than the other, or 
somehow prior to the other, and indeed the very search for a conclusion 
like this would betray an inappropriate desire for a universal last term or 
basic principle such as this text does not offer. All one can say is that the 
two are most intimately related. 

A clearer differentiation appears in the remaining parallel sentences 
on the subject, where ‘insight’ has the meaning of a penetrative if static 
analysis, while ‘means’ has the meaning of well directed action. 

(i) ‘Yet again, seeing the body in terms of impermanence, suffering, 
emptiness and non-self, this is called insight.’ 70 

(ii) ‘To stay in birth-and-death even though the body is sick, bringing 
benefit to all and not getting disgusted or tired, this is called means.’ 71 

(iii) ‘Yet again, when seeing the body, to see that the body is never 
without sickness, and that sickness is never without the body, to see that 
the sickness is the body and that there is no renovation and no passing 
away, this is called insight.’ 72 

(iv) ‘To recognise that the body is sick and yet not to enter eternal 
cessation, this is called means.’ 73 

These quotations bring out clearly the characteristic direction of a 
bodhisattva who, though he sees through the world and is not attached to 
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it, nevertheless is turned towards it and not away from it. This is not so 
heroic as it sometimes is presented. In terms of the emptiness and equality 
of the dharmas there could be no individual cessation while the rest of 
the world burns on. As Vimalakirti told Maitreya, when one bodhisattva 
attains the supreme goal, so do all sentient beings. But it is easy to find 
oneself bound through developing insight without skilful means. It is the 
dynamic, free balance which requires skill. 

The discourse by Vimalakirti goes on to describe at further length the 
paradoxical character of the bodhisattva’s course, freely moving in the world 
of life-and-death and in the disciphne of Buddhism, while not being bound 
by any of it. He is conformed to the ultimate purity of all dharmas, and 
at the same time he is conformed to what is appropriate and manifests 
his body in the world. Finally the bodhisattva is called upon ‘to gain the 
Buddha-way, to turn the wheel of Dharma, to enter nirvana, and still not 
to discard the way of a bodhisattva.’ 74 Admittedly there are no itahcs in the 
original text, but it does seem rather different from the commonly met idea 
that a bodhisattva ‘postpones’ his nirvana! Vimalakirti is indeed hard to pin 
down. This is because every form of religious language, when conceived in 
terms of skilful means, is first allusive and then disposable. This apphes to 
‘teaching Buddhism’, that is ‘turning the wheel of Dharma’, and it even 
applies to ‘entering nirvana’ as observed before in The Lotus Sutra. In short 
it applies not merely to the preliminary suggestions of the rehgious system, 
but above all to its fundamental assumptions and final terms. 


Endnotes 

1 T475. Apart from the text itself, reference has been made to the following translations: 

Idzumi Hokei’s English translation in The Eastern Buddhist, serially in Vols. II-IV, 1922- 
1924; Jakob Fischer and Yokota Takezo, Das Sutra Vimalakirti (Das Sutra iiber die Erldsung), 
HokuseidS Press, Tokyo 1944; Etienne Lamotte, L’Enseignement de Vimalakirti 
(Vimalakirtinirdesa), Louvain 1962 (translated from a Tibetan version, not from T475); 
Charles Luk, The Vimalakirti Nirdesa Sutra, Berkeley California 1972; Fukaura Masabumi’s 
Japanese translation in the Kokuyaku Issaikyo, Kydshubu VI, Tokyo 1933 (PHIS—fUfe * 
fcdnP/s); Hashimoto Hokei HtTkyjS?, into Japanese from three parallel Chinese versions 
including Kumarajiva’s, in Yuimakyd no Shisoteki Kenkyu Kyoto 1967; 

and finally a draft English translation in typescript by R. H. Robinson. Quotations given 
below are not dependent on any one of the above, for none seemed to be exclusively 
appropriate, but advice has been drawn from all to a greater or lesser extent. It is perhaps 
of interest that a brief outline of the sutra was given by D. T. Suzuki, with the words that 
‘it expounds the fundamental teachings not only of Zen but of Buddhism generally’, in 
Zen Buddhism and its Influence on Japanese Culture. (The Ataka Buddhist Library IX), Kyoto 
1938, pp. 175ff. The influence of the sutra in Japan is partly due to the fact that it is one 
of the three sutras on which Prince ShStoku (seventh century statesman and patron of 
Buddhism) is supposed to have written commentaries. On the influence of the sutra in 
China see P. Demieville’s appendix ‘Vimalakirti en Chine’ in Lamotte’s L’Enseignement 
de Vimalakirti. 

2 Lamotte, op. cit. p. 84. ‘Mais sa presence ici-bas n’etait qu’un artifice salvifique ( upaya) 
pour convertir les etres a la loi du Buddha et aux doctrines du Grand Vehicule. 
Theoriquement, il ne croyait ni aux etres ni aux choses; pratiquement, il travaillait au bien 
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et au bonheur de toutes les creatures. De la ses actes contradictoires, relevant a la fois de la 
sagesse ( prajha ) et de la grande compassion ( mahdkaruna ), qui le font apparaitre tour a tour 
comme un sceptique et comme un apotre.’ 

3 T XIV 554b 

4 T XIV 554c 

5 T XIV 556c 5 ?M 

feSA (‘Celebration’, i.e. in the sense of a rebgious offering or ritual 

reverence.) 

6 T XIV 539a. Lamotte translates the Tibetan as ‘L’inconcevable habilete salvifique’, op. cit. 

p. 126, cf. the phrase in note 3 above. Cf. also the chapter title JSI'FS.iii 

T XIV 560c in the later translation by Hsiian Tsang (T474). The oldest 
Chinese version does not contain this idea, cf. T XIV 520c. Cf. also the tenth occurrence 
of fang-pien in the Suramgamasamadhi-sutra in Appendix F below. 

7 t xiv 539a xt mmmu 

flio 

8 T XIV 539a fKffiA&W^#A{liiiiill3IIfii The expression HA'S!, unusual for Kumarajlva, 
presumably reflects an original upayakausalya, cf. Lamotte op. cit. p. 127, but as it stands of 
course it can be taken simply as ‘good means’, or if we keep to our standard ‘skilful means’ 
for KumarajTva’s/dftg-piefi, then ‘good skilful means’. For Kumarajlva’s normal usage see 
the two immediately subsequent cases of the term, Jil.Ta'DE T XIV 539b, and that quoted in 
the next note. 

9 T XIV 539b 

10 t xiv 539a mmmmuzmmmmi&o MAffitjfgtff 

I. -*#«**!.*. Ji(^«Bi4SW = 

11 T XIV 537a RfdWtlMTM&o The formulation illustrates 

how fang-pien is appended to the initial unpunctuated list. The Tibetan version raises the 
number of perfections to ten, cf. Lamotte, op. cit. p. 99, an indication of relative lateness. 
Cf. also Har Dayal, The Bodhisattva Doctrine in Buddhist Sanskrit Literature, Routledge and 
Kegan Paul 1932, p. 248, where he says that upaya-kausalya was ‘subsequently raised to the 
rank of a pdramita; but one could also see this as a demotion to being a mere item in a hst. 
Dayal’s whole treatment of the concept is singularly disappointing, for he sees it as being 
mainly about tricks and frauds for propaganda. On the other hand he also includes a 
catalogue of definitions for the sahgraha-vastus (kindlinesses which help to convert people), 
the pratisamvids (different kinds of knowledge of phenomena relating to the expression of 
Buddhist teaching) and dharams (spells for protection), pp. 251ff. These are all rather 
loosely connected with skilful means in the general sense that they are aspects of a 
bodhisattva’s relations to others, and the references are scattered through a much wider 
range of texts than those considered here. 

12 T XIV 539a 

13 T XIV 539b. 

14 T XIV 539a 

15 This point is generally recognised. Cf. especially Demieville’s piece mentioned in note 1 
above. Kenneth Ch’an has summed it up well: ‘Incidentally, the layman Vimalakirti is 
described in such a manner that he might easily be taken as a perfect Confucian gentleman, 
being pure in self-discipline, obedient to all the precepts . . . Such a way of life could 
indeed be a model for the cultivated conservative Chinese scholar and gentleman.’ 
Buddhism in China, A Historical Survey, Princeton 1964, pp. 208f. 

16 T XIV 539a 

17 T XIV 539a AStra^iS-KAHto 

18 Cf. Lamotte’s discussion of buddha-ksetra, op. cit. pp. 395-404. 

19 T XIV 538b ±o 

20 T XIV 538c ISJt'iXf Cf. Philip B. Yampolsky, The Platform Sutra of the Sixth 

Patriarch, Columbia University Press 1967, pp. 156 ff. 

21 T XIV 550a SgftJttflH MWBW ± The nearest to a complete 

identification is found in Chapter XI when the earth is suddenly made to appear most 
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magnificent and the assembled disciples to appear golden in colour. The dictum quoted 
earlier that ‘The skilful means of the buddhas are inconceivable’ is followed by the sentence, 
‘In order to bring across living beings, they display differences in buddha-countries in 
accordance with what is appropriate’, T VIII 554b Liter¬ 

ally, it is the differences which are displayed, but the overall association of ideas certainly 
suggests that the very appearance of the buddha-country itself depends upon the skilful 
means of the buddha responsible for it. The same chapter gives an account of a miraculous 
perfume produced by VimalakTrti by his ‘power of supernatural proficiency’ T 

VIII 554a. By such power he also brought the whole assembly with their ‘lion-thrones’ 
into the Buddha’s presence, T VIII 553b. Clearly the exercise of such supernatural power 
is to be thought of in the general context of skilful means, and Chapter XI is an example 
of the overall association of the two. However reference to such supernatural power of the 
bodhisattvas is not sufficient to indicate the meaning of skilful means. Conversely how¬ 
ever, one might say that in so far as supernatural power is used as a mode of indicating 
Buddhist meaning it is to be understood as skilful means just as other forms of Buddhist 
communication are, such as the four noble truths. 

22 T XIV 549c TrfgJilJSX — Note that the male-female 

imagery plays only a slight role in the texts studied, although in later centuries it became 
somewhat more important without adding much to the basic concept of skilful means. 
The main points conveyed are the complementariness of insight and means, and the slight 
suggestion of an active role implied for ‘skilful means’ by its association with the male 
side. Cf. also Chapter Six, note 10. 

23 t xiv 550b mMzmm mffltrnm 

24 T XIV 547a 

25 T XIV 547a I iVA+JMl+i 1 - RS0 Bytheirpower 

of skilful means, for the salvific instruction of the living, they appear as Mara-kings. . . . 
By their power of skilful means they go to test them to make them steadfast.’ 

26 T XIV 539b 

27 T XIV 539b MSt. This sutra predates a clear formation of the ‘trikaya’ doctrine, which 
contrary to the impression given by many textbooks is not typical of the early phase of 
Mahayana Buddhism. 

28 T XIV 539c 

29 These are all rehearsed itemised lists, and one of the items listed is, incidentally, skilful 
means. Since Vimalaklrti’s illness has just been prominently described as a skilful means, 
one implication may be that VimalakTrti is giving rise to the Dharma-body or Buddha- 
body through his feigned illness. 

30 T XIV 539c 

31 T XIV 539c 

32 Op. cit., see note 1 above. 

33 T XIV 542a SfB° The £ is natural for ‘sky’ but it also means void(ness), i.e. 

34 T XXV 122b JtfcSIfttjMgAiMo 

35 T XIV 539c „ TRffijiiJffglig 

l£#io 

36 T XIV 540b 

37 T XIV 540c ASiJP ° This whole context supports the readiness of a bodhisattva 

to enter an area of doctrinal dubiety, referred to earlier. 

38 T XIV 542b Cf. the teaching of The Lotus 

Sutra that all dharmas are nirvanic from the beginning, Chapter Two above, note 47. 

39 T XIV 544a Hgtlifo 

40 T XIV 544b KBAM-geffSo . 

41 T XIV 544b TbJMOTMo 

42 T XIV 544b jg&ftftrB&B. 

43 T XIV 544b A£5E„ 
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44 T XIV 544b ¥¥#flt¥S25lto :gji$njt„ ¥tg*¥S¥¥¥o 

The motif of father and son is also used in The 
Lotus Sutra, both as a simile and as a direct metaphor. It should be clearly understood that 
it is supposed to convey an understanding of the relationship between a bodhisattva (or 
buddha) and the world of living beings, but that it has no further implications of an 
ontological kind such as are often thought to be entailed by a theistic position. 

45 T XIV 544c etc. 

46 I.e. dharmas, S (Ch. fa,], ho). 

47 T XIV 545a XJtfc?i;#&¥=fi£n = 

48 T XIV 545a 

49 Cf. Th. Stcherbatsky’s The Central Conception of Buddhism, London 1923, and The Con¬ 
ception of Buddhist Nirvana, Leningrad 1927 and The Hague 1965, and various literature 
cited in Chapter Six below. 

50 T XIV 545a Hffil ’ M ’ —j£<, ‘Dualism’: more literally, ‘dual dharmas’; it is sometimes 
argued that words ending in ‘ism’ are a new-fangled western invention, but there seems 
little doubt that what is meant here is the practice of thinking dualistically, for which the 
best brief English term is dualism. 

51 T XIV 545a On the latter expression note that ff is 

literally ‘proceeding’ or ‘coursing’ as bodhisattvas ‘course’ in the world. 

52 T XIV 545a 

53 T XIV 545a 

54 T XIV 545a j#;S¥#ifWI£#lo 

55 T XIV 545a 

56 T XIV 545a 

57 T XIV 545a ®«ltfclf«##o 

58 T XIV 545a SPffiJtfto 

59 T XIV 545b 

60 Lamotte, op. cit. p. 233, ‘Pour le Bodhisattva, se liberer de l’existence ( bhavamukti-parigraha ) 
a l’exclusion des moyens salvifiques (upaya), c’est un lien. An contraire, penetrer dans le 
monde de l’existence ( bhavajagatpravesa ) a l’aide des moyens salvifiques, c’est une delivrance. 
Pour le Bodhisattva, gouter la saveur (rasasvadana) des extases ( dhyana ), . . . des concentra¬ 
tions ( samadhi ) et des recueillements ( samdpatti ) en l’absence de moyens salvifiques, c’est un 
lien. Au contraire gouter la saveur des extases ( dhyana) et des concentrations ( samdpatti) en 
recourant aux moyens salvifiques, c’est une delivrance.’ 

61 T XIV 545b XlffiTa'IliiLlifo o Fang-pien is translated throughout this section 

as ‘skilful means’, as argued for in Chapter One above, but of course one could argue 
simply for ‘means’ if a close literal accuracy were preferred to the overall usage and 
meaning in Kumarajlva’s versions. Similarly insight is given for R, while others might 
prefer ‘wisdom’. 

62 T XIV 545b 

63 t xiv 54sb i n j, f n 1 1 1 iii m tl 

iJiS'Ro According to Lamotte the Tibetan version runs very differ¬ 

ently, and he does not remark on this discrepancy. It runs: ‘Quand le Bodhisattva se 
dompte lui-mome ( atmanam niyamati ) par la pratique de la vacuite ( sunyata), du sans-caractere 
( animitta ) et de la non-prise en consideration ( apranihita), mais s’abstient (d’orner son corps) 
par les marques physiques primaires et secondaires ( laksamnuvyanjana), d’orner son champ 
de Buddha ( buddha-ksetrdlamkara) et de faire murir les etres (sattvaparipacana), c’est une 
sagesse non-assumee par les moyens salvifiques et c’est un hen.’ Pp. 233f. There is nothing in 
Kumarajlva’s version for the ‘s’abstient’ and no negative of any kind, so that the whole drift 
is different. The Tibetan version just seems to mean that the bodhisattva trains himself but 
does not go on to act for the salvation of others at all. Kumarajlva’s version by contrast 
means that a bodhisattva starts doing the things which he is supposed to do, training in 
emptiness and bringing on other beings, but gets tangled up in them because of his clinging 
views. In other words he fails to bring across living beings while realising that there are no 
living beings brought across. The pedestrian Tibetan version is probably secondary. 
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64 For gfjl cf. note 58 above, SrJILASno Ota defines StJ! as ‘loving people in an attached 
way’, Bukkyd Daijiten, ad loc. 

65 So strong is this implication that one might expect the original Sanskrit to have been 
upayakausalya and not just upaya. There is in fact no direct evidence for the Sanskrit text at 
this point, although there is evidence for upaya alone in the opening clause quoted earher, 
in the 1st Bhavanakrama , see Lamotte, p. 233, note 25. The later Chinese version has the 
idea of skill throughout this section by using the term PJA'jM, see T XIV 569a-b. 

66 T XIV 545b {SJlIWAiMBfPPo 

o Again the Tibetan version is different, cf. Lamotte 
ad loc., and indeed comparisons with the other Chinese versions do not produce any 
consistency, cf. T XIV 526b and 569a. Fukaura, op. cit. p. 350, took the negative 'F with 
the whole of This is grammatically not at fault, but the original 

is ambiguous and Hashimoto is surely right to read, from Kumarajlva, StM-'ijttMX 
4+-f o ‘Not (doing those things) with a mind full of clinging views’, ifit is to be contrasted 
with the previous paragraph must mean, not just failing to do what bodhisattvas do, but 
rather doing all those things without getting tangled up in them through having a mind full 
of clinging views. ‘Skilful means’ and ‘release’ is all about doing what is to be done 
without getting stuck in it. 

67 T XIV 545b 

o 

68 t xiv 545b mu ts<. Wmmzm 

69 Anuttara samyak sambodhi, a standard technical phrase which Kumarajlva always keeps in 
transhteration. 

70 t xiv 545b 

71 T XIV 545b 

72 T XIV 545b Jt£g*o 

73 T XIV 545b 

74 T XIV 545c SWMffo In full,‘Even though 

gaining the Buddha-way, turning the wheel of Dharma and entering nirvana, he does not 
discard the bodhisattva way. This is the bodhisattva’s practice.’ 




6 SKILFUL MEANS IN THE PERFECTION 
OF INSIGHT LITERATURE 


Insight and skilful means 

It is sometimes assumed that The Perfection of Insight sutras are either 
historically or doctrinally prior to The Lotus Sutra or The Teaching of 
Vimalaklrti, as if the latter were more popular offshoots off the main tree. 
Yet when all is said and done there is no clear knowledge about the dating 
of these early Mahayana sutras, so that precise historical relationships can¬ 
not be determined. They are all composite, and even rough attempts at 
dating consist mainly in pushing back presumed phases of growth into a 
plausible distance from the earliest Chinese versions. Above all, even though 
it may be possible to discern the main outlines of development within a 
single corpus, it really seems to be impossible to correlate with any sure¬ 
ness the presumed developmental phases of two or three sutras with each 
other. As to the contents, one party might take the more ‘philosophical’ 
parts to be the most fundamental, while another might take a system such 
as Chih-I’s to show the supremacy of The Lotus Sutra. Yet the non¬ 
partisan observer finds difficulty in driving a wedge of any strength between 
the various materials to be considered. They are all neither other than nor 
less than thoroughly Mahayanist. There are certain differences of emphasis. 
It may fairly be said that The Lotus Sutra is more attentive to the role of the 
Buddha and the right way of understanding his appearance, his teaching 
and his nirvana. The Teaching of Vimalaklrti is more concerned with the 
polemics between the bodhisattva Vimalaklrti himself and narrower inter¬ 
preters of Buddhism. The Perfection of Insight Sutras are mainly about 
bodhisattvas in general and their practice of the qualities which defme them. 
Nevertheless all these writings have many features in common, including 
some important ones. In spite of various secondary elements all clearly 
contain the Mahayana teaching of voidness (Ch. kung, Skt. sunyata), all 
contain a radical critique of the received Buddhist tradition, and all take the 
concept of skilful means as a key to understanding the status or role of 
particular ideas or practices. 

The literature of the ‘perfection of insight’ (Skt. prajhd-pdramita) consists 
of various sutras which are more or less repetitious of each other, and 
which are mainly known to the English speaking world through the trans¬ 
lations from Sanskrit made by Edward Conze. 1 As to the East Asian tradi¬ 
tion, the Chinese versions by Kumarajiva are again of major, though not 
exclusive, importance. They include T223 and T227, referred to above in 
Chapter One, and consisting of 90 and 29 chapters respectively. The shorter 
of the two may be taken as a more or less standard form of the sutra, 
corresponding approximately to what is extant in Sanskrit as the Astasahasrika 
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Prajna-paramita Sutra, so that for general context the reader may refer to 
Conze’s translation of the latter. 2 Conze’s text in thirty two chapters is 
based on mediaeval manuscripts which apparently have more in common 
with later Tibetan and Chinese versions than with Kumarajiva’s earlier 
Chinese version. 3 If anything the term upaya-kausalya (‘skill in means’) 
seems to have come to be used more frequently than when Kumarijiva 
translated what he had before him. Occurrences of the term fang-pien (‘skil¬ 
ful means’) have also been examined in T223 and some cases are adduced 
below. However T223 is a rambling and repetitive text and the usage does 
not importantly diverge from that of the shorter T227. In the two sutras 
together there is a total of about three hundred cases of the term, no mean 
score, and this means that there is an average of more than one case per 
printed page in the form in which they appear in the Taish5 Tripitaka. 
Naturally some of the occurrences are grouped together in a particular 
context, and it is mainly such passages from T227 which form the basis for 
the discussion below. 

The longer sutra is contained, by way of repetition, in a massive com¬ 
mentary entitled ‘Treatise on the Great Perfection of Insight’ (T1509, see 
Appendix A). This very long work is ascribed to Nagarjuna, conceivably by 
a pious fiction, and it was translated by Kumarajiva between the years 403 
and 405. 4 This was quite a feat, as may be illustrated from the fact that even 
Etienne Lamotte’s massive three-volume translation into French, in over 1700 
pages, covers less than one third of the original. 5 As a commentary it is 
still drawn upon by Japanese exegetes dealing with The Perfection of 
Insight sutras. However since it is itself by no stretch of the imagination 
a popular work it has not been exhaustively examined for occurrences 
of the term fang-pien. The concept of fang-pien in T223 and indeed T1509 
has already been discussed in a brief and useful Japanese article by F. Masuda, 
but the present account will be seen to diverge somewhat from his 
argument. 6 

If The Perfection of Insight sutras themselves had not taken prajna (Ch. 
po-jo, J. hannyaf for their titles, one might almost dare to rename them ‘the 
perfection of insight and skilful means literature’, so often does one find 
within them that these two terms are inseparably associated. This is not 
just a lexicographical fortuity, but arises from the key role assigned to 
‘skilful means’ as a necessary complement to ‘insight’ along the lines 
already observed above in The Teaching of Vimalaklrti. 

Similes in Chapter XIV of the smaller sutra stress this combination as 
being the key characteristic of a bodhisattva who wishes not to fall to the 
level of mere elementary discipleship. 8 Unless he is sustained by ‘prajna- 
paramita skilful means’ 9 he will surely come to grief, like a badly fired 
waterjar which will not carry water, or like a neglected sea-vessel which 
will not safely voyage. Similarly an old man aged one hundred and twenty, 
who is also ill, could not walk far down the road unless he were sustained 
by two healthy fellows. The two turn out to be none other than perfect 
insight and skilful means. 10 
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There are cases where the pair of qualities is brought in as a synonym for 
the perfection of insight alone. Thus one who perfects insight is said to 
surpass all the saints, from those who definitely enter the path (‘stream- 
winners’ 11 ) to those who individually win enlightenment ( pratyekabuddhas , 
referred to earlier); while at the same time ‘he also surpasses bodhisattvas 
who practice the perfection of giving but are without prajha-paramita and 
have no skilful means.’ 12 The same argument is given for the remaining 
four perfections of a bodhisattva: proper conduct, patience, vigour and 
contemplation. 13 In this way skilful means shares the controlling function 
ofinsight with respect to a bodhisattva’s practice. The whole passage referred 
to here was further elaborated in the Sanskrit text translated by Conze, 
with several repetitions of the key pair of ‘perfect wisdom and skill in 
means’. 14 A little later in Kumarajiva’s version skilful means is declared to 
be that by which a bodhisattva can avoid being reborn among ‘the long- 
lived gods’, (which may sound quite pleasant but represents continued 
bondage in samsara). 15 If we ask what this skilful means is, then the answer 
comes that ‘it arises from the perfection ofinsight’, so that ‘even though he 
can enter dhyana he is not reborn in terms of dhyana.’ 16 In sum, skilful 
means is the crucial concomitant ofinsight properly understood, as a result 
of which the bodhisattva is able to do what he is expected to do without 
getting caught out by it. 

Other things also depend on this pair of qualities. The bodhisattva 
Sadaprarudita in Chapter XXVII displays a remarkable earnestness by pier¬ 
cing his own arm and thigh as a preliminary to giving his present body for 
a sacrifice. The merit from this act will provide for him, in a future life, to 
be trained in perfect insight and skilful means, and following on from 
insight and means he anticipates attaining ‘supreme perfect enlightenment, 
a gold-coloured body, the thirty-two marks, continuous and unlimited 
radiance, great compassion and great mercy, great rejoicing and great 
renunciation, the ten powers, the five fearlessnesses and four unobstructed 
knowledges, the eighteen uniquely attained dharmas, six supernormal pow¬ 
ers, etc. etc.’ 17 This list includes attributes of an advanced bodhisattva, and 
also characteristics of a ‘great man’ (Skt. mahapurusa), that is, of a buddha, 
namely the gold-coloured body, the thirty-two marks and unlimited radi¬ 
ance. This body of blissful, compelling radiance, later organised under the 
much misunderstood ‘three-body’ doctrine, arises out of a bodhisattva’s 
paradoxical combination of attainment and non-departure, based on insight 
and means. 18 

It is beyond argument that insight and skilful means are most intimately 
related, and this is stressed by Masuda Hideo in the article referred to 
earlier. He also argued however for a similarly close connection between 
skilful means and ‘compassion’, and it must be observed that this latter link 
is less evident if the matter is pursued strictly, for the term ‘compassion’ 
does not itself appear in any of the five quotations which he then adduced. 19 
There are indeed passages expressive of compassion, such as ‘By the power 
of his skilful means he proclaims the Dharma and he releases living beings 
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by the teaching of the three vehicles... by his power of skilful means he 
severs the attachments of living beings and peacefully establishes them.’ 20 
We are left therefore with the rather general point that ‘skilful means’ is 
used with respect to the work of saving and converting others and this is 
linked with the idea of‘great compassion’. The connection does not seem 
to be a close phraseological one such as is found in dozens of cases for 
skilful means and insight. 21 Masuda brings in the idea of compassion so that 
he can go on to argue that ‘skilful means’ has two meanings, one represent¬ 
ing the movement from the ordinary world to ‘true voidness’ or ‘true 
suchness’, 22 and the other the movement from suchness to living beings, 
for their salvation. This is indeed a convenient way of beginning to talk 
about skilful means and one which is often found in brief explanations. 
Fortunately Masuda goes on to say that these two are to be conceived in a 
unitary way. His best illustration is from The Treatise on the Perfection of 
Insight: ‘Skilful means is to see that there are ultimately no dharmas and no 
living beings, while saving living beings.’ 23 He also adduces a passage in 
this context which does bring in the idea of compassion explicitly: ‘Skilful 
means involves knowing that all dharmas are void because of thoroughly 
completing the perfection of insight, and taking pity on living beings 
because of great compassion. By the power of skilful means no deep at¬ 
tachment arises with respect to these two dharmas. Even though he knows 
that all dharmas are void, because of the power of skilful means he does not 
abandon living beings. Even though he does not abandon living beings 
he knows that all dharmas are in reality void.’ 24 The terminology seems 
to overlap somewhat but that is because the argument moves forward. 
At first the paired dharmas are voidness and compassion, and skilful means 
is the key to their correlation without attachment to either. Then the focus 
of attention shifts precisely to the combining role of skilful means. Skilful 
means is therefore not just a synonym for a compassionate attitude towards 
the living. It refers rather to ability, or adeptness, in operating contradict¬ 
ory lines of thought on the basis of a unified intention. Although dharmas 
are void the bodhisattva does not abandon the living, and although he does 
not abandon the living he knows that dharmas are void. 

This stress on the close association of insight and skilful means is of great 
importance over against popular conceptions of the idea as being one of 
mere expediency, as Masuda and other Japanese exegetes point out (cf. also 
Chapter Eight below). Nor would it be right to argue simplistically that 
the sutras now being considered have some kind of pure interest in insight 
or ‘wisdom’ for the specialised adept, while others such as The Lotus Sutra 
deal with the popular expedients of Mahayana Buddhism. For one thing, as 
has been seen earlier. The Lotus Sutra has a deeply unsettling effect on the 
central concepts of Buddhism, an effect brought about entirely because of 
the concepts of voidness and skilful means. The Perfection of Insight sutras 
on the other hand precisely do not allow individualistic navel-watching. 
The bodhisattva must use his skilful means to face both ways at once, and 
he must not get entangled in a particularist attention to insight or voidness 
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as if it were something different from everything else. Indeed his power of 
skilful means is what enables him to recognise, unfalteringly, the simple 
equality of voidness and the existence and needs of living beings. 


Skilful means as a way of taking things 

These assertions do not in themselves explain in what way skilful means 
helps to keep a bodhisattva upright in his path. For that one must look 
more closely at the argument of the sutra. Above all the point is that by his 
power of skilful means a bodhisattva is able to avoid making the mistake 
of‘practising in characteristics’ 25 or signs. This matter arises in the first 
chapter of the smaller sutra (T227) and though it may sound cryptic it is 
one of the subjects most frequently discussed when the term ‘skilful means’ 
is used. 

The matter may be introduced by reference to the five constituents of 
empirical individuals, the first of which is form. ‘If a bodhisattva practises 
in terms of form he is practising with respect to a characteristic of things. 
If he practises in terms of the arising of form he is practising with respect 
to a characteristic. If he practises in terms of the cessation of form he is 
practising with respect to a characteristic. If he practises in terms of the 
abandonment of form he is practising with respect to a characteristic. If he 
practises in terms of the emptiness of form he is practising with respect to 
a characteristic. If he thinks “I am performing this practice” then this “prac¬ 
tising” is a characteristic.’ 26 The same reasoning is then applied to the other 
four constituents, up to consciousness. It will be observed that reference is 
made to ‘arising’ and ‘cessation’, which are perhaps the two most funda¬ 
mental categories in terms of which Buddhists understand the phenomenal 
world, then to ‘abandonment’ which is the spiritual value most evidently 
counterbalancing the problem of‘attachment’, then to ‘emptiness’ which is 
the most famous badge of perfection of insight thinking, and then to the 
very thought of one’s practising a practice at all. Finally the matter is 
related to prajha-paramita and skilful means: ‘If he has the idea that one who 
practises like this is practising prajha-paramita, then this practising is at the 
level of characteristics. One should know this bodhisattva to be one not yet 
well acquainted with skilful means.’ 27 

The meaning of this is that the Buddhist analysis of experience into 
its various factors is all very well, but that the spiritual discipline of inter¬ 
nalising this analysis, of making it one’s own, can alas go quite astray. The 
mistake is to get stuck in a perpetual review of the various characteristics 
of experience, even including the difficult and necessary ones such as 
voidness. Self-consciously rehearsing these is simply to walk about on the 
surface of the matter. It might seem important to maintain most carefully 
ideas like the five constituents of individual experience (Skt. skandhas) in 
order to ward off the thought of a permanent soul, and then indeed to 
entertain the idea of the voidness of these five constituents, from form to 
consciousness, as announced most famously in The Heart Sutra. What is 
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required above all however is to make use of some such account of things 
while not settling in it, not striving to maintain it and not rehearsing it. 
Even emptiness can come to be taken as a ‘characteristic’. What is required 
is that the bodhisattva knows the emptiness of form while contempor¬ 
aneously freeing himself from the concept which induces this knowledge. 
This demands the application of skilful means. That is to say, truly practis¬ 
ing the perfection of insight demands knowing characteristics as means. 
Otherwise, however systematically they are pursued, the practising 
remains at the level of mere characteristics without turning them to 
spiritual advantage. 

The same principle is expounded with respect to merit, for the correct 
transformation of merit into full enlightenment requires both the recogni¬ 
tion of a pattern of merit and freedom from seeing it in terms of character¬ 
istics. It requires in fact the combination known as ‘prajna-paramita - skilful 
means’. 28 The argument is rather spread out, but in summary it means that 
merit is no longer to be weighed in terms of the particular actions which 
originally seemed to be its justification. All meritorious actions are, so to 
speak, equidistant from enlightenment. When this recognition is inter¬ 
nalised through the practice of insight and skilful means it is termed ‘the 
great transformation’, thus: ‘This transformation achieved by a bodhisattva 
is called the great transformation; because of skilful means it outweighs the 
merit which can be achieved by a bodhisattva’s cultivation of giving (i.e. 
the first perfection); why? because this transformation achieved by a 
bodhisattva is what is ensured by prajna-paramita.’ 29 

All the works of a bodhisattva are to be seen in this same light. The 
disciple Subhuti points out that if a bodhisattva increases or decreases in 
the perfections (the six paramitas) he cannot approach supreme enlighten¬ 
ment because he would be thinking in discriminative terms. ‘Quite so’, 
replies the Buddha, ‘For that which is beyond words there is no increase or 
decrease. When a bodhisattva who is well versed in skilful means practises 
the perfection of insight and disciplines himself in the perfection of insight, 
he does not ask himself whether he is increasing in the perfection of giving 
or decreasing in it, but thinks “This perfection of giving is but a name”.’ 30 
This applies to the other perfections as well, even including the sixth per¬ 
fection itself, which has a controlling function with respect to the others. 
The bodhisattva does not consider whether or not he is increasing in the 
perfection of insight, for this would be to depend upon its name and hence 
to fall short of it. Rather, if he is skilled in means, he practises it while at 
the same time recognising its status as mere nomenclature. 31 Thus skilful 
means is the ability to maintain a correct view of the status and role of 
religious language. 

This is not to be understood as a kind of spiritual farewell, however, for 
‘The bodhisattva does not learn it by thinking, “I will practice the bodhisattva 
way and break off all discriminations in this present life”. If he breaks off 
all these discriminations and does not yet entirely attain the buddha way, 
he will relapse into elementary discipleship. Your reverence! A bodhisattva’s 
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great power of skilful means lies in knowing all these discriminated charac¬ 
teristics while not being attached to non-discrimination.’ 32 

Continued immersion in the world is the link between the ideal 
bodhisattva portrayed in these sutras and the picture given in The Lotus 
Sutra and The Teaching of Vimalakirti. Sometimes it might seem, as above, 
that it is his own spiritual welfare which is at stake, and so in a sense it is. 
It is essential that the bodhisattva is neither trapped nor departs. He enters 
ch’an (Skt. dhyana, J. zen) in such a way that he does not get himself reborn 
in accordance with this practice. 33 That is, he has to practise ch’an with 
skilful means in order not to get reborn among the ‘long-lived gods’. 34 

More centrally stated, however, the bodhisattva practises the perfection 
of insight and sees all the factors of existence as they really are, but without 
seizing upon this realisation or attainment. 35 The Buddha continues 
to Subhuti: ‘Because this bodhisattva does not abandon the multitude of 
living beings, he thus conceives his great vow. Subhuti, if the bodhisattva 
resolves not to abandon the multitude of living beings but to deliver them, 
entering the gate of deliverance of the samadhi of voidness, and the gates of 
deliverance of the samadhi of non-discrimination and non-action, then the 
bodhisattva will refrain from realising true reality in mid-course. Why? 
Because the bodhisattva is one who is maintained by skilful means.’ 36 The 
style may be a little repetitive, even liturgical, but this is a clear expression 
of the ideal bodhisattva. He enters the three ‘gates of deliverance’ while 
refusing to leave the multitude of beings behind him. The paradox lies in 
recognising the voidness of all things, not taking them to be marked out by 
characterisation or subject to the workings of karma, while at the same 
time resolving to bring the multitude of living beings through with him. 
The piece continues: ‘Furthermore, Subhuti, if a bodhisattva desires to 
enter those deep contemplations, that is, the gate of deliverance of the 
samadhi of voidness and the gates of deliverance of the samadhi of non¬ 
discrimination and non-action, then the bodhisattva should first think as 
follows. All living beings have for long been attached to the characteristic 
of being living beings. They are attached to the idea that there is some 
existence that they get. When I attain supreme perfect enlightenment I will 
sever all these views by proclaiming Dharma; and thus I enter the gate of 
deliverance of the samadhi of voidness. Because this bodhisattva is so minded 
and has prior power of skilful means he does not realise true reality in mid¬ 
course, and he does not lose the samadhi of merciful compassion, rejoicing 
and detachment. Why? Because this bodhisattva is accomplished in the 
power of skilful means.’ 37 This theme is repeated with the variation that the 
multitude of living beings have long been exercising themselves with 
the characteristic of selfhood. 38 From these passages it may be seen that it is 
not so much a question of a bodhisattva ‘postponing’ his attainment of 
nirvana in the sense of spending extra time in the miscellaneous service of 
others before proceeding further. The text articulates the matter graphically 
in saying that he does not realise his goal ‘in mid-course’, but this image 
must be rightly understood. Drawing the sentences a little more closely 
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together one might say that it is even while not relinquishing the living that 
he recognises the voidness of things. The bodhisattva does not exactly give 
up his nirvana. He steels himself not to aim for it, as it were, prematurely, 
as if he could attain it satisfactorily all by himself. When his shot drives 
home it bears with it the deliverance of all. Skilful means is the right 
judgement which makes this possible. 


Madhyamika connections 

The Perfection of Insight literature has a natural outgrowth in a series of 
treatises associated with the Madhyamika school of Nagarjuna and others. 

The Treatise on The Great Perfection of Insight (T1509) has already been 
referred to because it is a commentary on the sutra. Three other treatises, 
all translated by Kumarajiva, form the textual basis for the Three Treatise 
School (Ch. San-lun-tsung, J. Sanron-shu). These are: 

The Middle Treatise (T1564), 

The Twelve Topic Treatise (T1568), 
and The Hundred Treatise (T1569), (see Appendix A for details). 

Of the three the most important is The Middle Treatise, for the simple 
reason that it contains the famous verses of Nagarjuna. In this respect The 
Middle Treatise is parallel to the seventh century commentary by Candrakirti 
in Sanskrit (the Prasannapada), which contains substantially the same verses. 39 
The Middle Treatise is therefore a basic source for the thought in terms 
of which Nagarjuna, as a historical person, is defined. 40 It is also import¬ 
ant for Kumarajiva, who thought of himself as carrying on the 
Madhyamika tradition. 

It must be admitted forthwith that there is only one occurrence of the 
term fang-pien in The Middle Treatise, and that by contrast with the sutras 
considered above this represents a very low average in a text which runs 
to thirty-nine printed pages in the printed Chinese Tripitaka. The single 
occurrence is not even in the verses themselves but in the commentary. 
It therefore offers no evidence that Nagarjuna personally used the term. 
On the other hand the passage in question brings out very clearly the 
relationship between the idea of skilful means and Madhyamika method. 

The question put is: ‘If the buddhas proclaim neither self nor non-self, if 
all mental activity goes into extinction, if the route of expression in words 
is closed, how do they get people to know the true nature of all dharmas?’ 41 
The answer runs: ‘The buddhas have the power of countless skilful means, 
and the dharmas are indeterminate in nature; so to bring nearer all the 
living beings, the buddhas sometimes declare the reality of all things and 
sometimes their unreality, sometimes that things are both real and unreal, 
and sometimes that they are neither real nor unreal.’ 42 Each of these four 
logical possibilities is considered to be wrong in itself, yet depending 
on the occasion each one may provide a provisionally true basis for the 
teaching of release. 
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Preceding sentences refer in a similarly ambivalent fashion to the teach¬ 
ing of‘self’ and ‘non-self’. The teaching of non-self is advanced to bring 
down the determinate view of self, while if a determinate view of non-self 
were held, the declaration of self would be made to unfix it. A bodhisattva 
intending to practice perfect insight fails to do so if he asserts the existence 
of self and he fails to do so if he asserts non-self. 43 Thus each of these 
alternative teachings has a role which is eventually to be superseded. Each 
is to be maintained by the bodhisattva, as it is by all buddhas, in a manner 
skilfully adapted to the needs of living beings, yet which betrays no trace of 
mental clinging. There is an interesting parallel to this in The Lankavatara 
Sutra, where the teaching of the tathagata-garbha, the ‘tathagata-womb’, is 
described as a skilful means devised because of the way in which the teach¬ 
ing of non-self is liable to be mistakenly received. 44 

It will be seen readily by those familiar with the Madhyamika method 
that the role of any of the possible declarations about ‘self’ or about the 
‘reality’ of things, selected by the buddhas through their power of skilful 
means, is quite analogous to the role of ‘provisional’ truth as contrasted 
with ‘absolute’ truth. This latter distinction is known within Nagarjuna’s 
verses themselves, and indeed his use of that distinction may explain why 
he did not use the term ‘skilful means’. The parallelism of thought may be 
allowed to appear for itself by a brief quotation from the verses of Chapter 
XXIV in The Middle Treatise. 

(8) ‘The buddhas depend on two truths 

When they proclaim the Dharma for hving beings. 

Firstly they depend upon worldly truth 

And secondly upon the truth of the supreme principle. 

(9) If a person is not able to know 

The distinction between the two truths, 

Then he cannot know the principle of true reality 
In accordance with the profound Buddha-Dharma. 

(10) If he does not depend upon worldly truth 
He cannot attain the supreme principle. 

If he does not attain the supreme principle 
Then he does not attain nirvana.’ 45 

This whole section of the verses is on the subject of the status of the four 
noble truths of Buddhism, and is a response to the ‘Hinayana’ criticism that 
Mahayana Buddhism undermines the ‘real’ importance of the Buddha, the 
Dharma and the Sangha. 46 Nagarjuna’s reply, apart from criticising the 
Hinayana position for inherent weaknesses, is to explain the Mahayana 
view of the nature of Buddhist method. In a sense it does undermine con¬ 
cepts such as Buddha, Dharma, Sangha, and the four noble truths, if by 
this is meant that these are not themselves to be thought of as absolutes, 
immovables, or eternally existents. Positively however these items of 
Buddhist doctrine all have a provisional role at the worldly level. It would 
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be quite wrong to think that they are not required, because it is only on the 
basis of discriminated knowledge that ‘the supreme principle’ can be con¬ 
veyed. The dialectic is exactly similar to that between the three ‘discrim¬ 
inated’ vehicles and the one vehicle or the undivided Dharma, which is 
explained in The Lotus Sutra. The only difference is that in the latter case it 
is explained in terms of skilful means. It therefore seems possible to claim a 
harmony of approach or understanding between the Madhyamika text and 
the sutras considered earlier, so that it would be correct to assume an 
implicit acceptance of‘skilful means thought’. 

Of the other two works linked with the Three Treatise School, The 
Twelve Topic Treatise, which is based on The Middle Treatise, is not 
particularly important in Japanese Buddhism, nor, according to Robinson, 
was it much quoted by Chinese writers. 47 It contains three incidental 
instances of the term fang-pien which are listed in the Appendix. 

Of greater importance is The Hundred Treatise which Kumarajiva trans¬ 
lated twice (in 402 and 404) and which he is said to have studied and recited 
particularly frequently. 48 The work consists of ten chapters commenting on 
verses by Aryadeva, the follower of Nagarjuna. It contains several in¬ 
stances of the term fang-pien, including one within the verses themselves. 

As early as the first chapter, on ‘Dispensing with sin and happiness’ there 
is an interesting point made with respect to what is ‘auspicious’ and what 
is ‘inauspicious’. 49 Concern with what is auspicious and what is not is 
severely attacked as heretical. It is only ‘foolish people without skilful means’, 
who go about saying that one thing is auspicious and another not. 50 The 
reason for it is that they desire pleasure. Thus skilful means is identified 
here with the ability to be detached from whether things turn out gratify- 
ingly or not. 

The distinction between blessedness and evil is itself a problem which 
has to be dealt with. ‘Evil can be got rid of by blessedness, but how can 
blessedness be got rid of?’ says the commentary, 51 to which the perhaps 
rather cryptic answer is ‘Marklessness is the supreme.’ 52 Fortunately there 
is an explanation. ‘Those who seek happiness will be born in the heavens, 
while those who seek evil will be born in the hells. That is why non- 
discriminative insight is the supreme.’ 53 Although being born in the heav¬ 
ens might seem preferable to being born in the hells, neither represents the 
goal. The explanation continues: ‘Marklessness means not calling to mind 
all the characteristics of things. It frees us from all grasping, so our minds 
are not attached to factors of the past, the future or the present.’ 54 This is 
the standard Mahayana or Madhyamika form, or rather critique, of dharma- 
theory, ‘factors’ here being dharmas. 55 The argument continues: ‘Because 
all dharmas have no own-being, there is nothing on which they depend, 
and this is called marklessness. Because of this skilful means it is possible 
to discard happiness.’ 56 In this way the insight into marklessness, into 
the nature of dharmas as being without any permanent characteristic of 
existence upon which they depend, is itself identified as the skilful means 
which leads to release. 
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The other passage of interest comes in Chapter IX, entitled ‘Against 
Permanence’. 57 The line of Aryadeva reads, ‘That which functions can be 
described in terms of: bondage, those who can be bound, and skilful 
means.’ 58 The commentary goes on: ‘Bondage refers to the passions and 
karma, those who can be bound refers to the living beings, and skilful 
means refers to the holy eightfold path. If the path is maintained and bond¬ 
age is expounded, the living beings obtain release. Granted nirvana, there is 
nothing further to these three things which would (still) function. Or again, 
if there are no passions it means that there is nothing to which existence is 
attached. If there is no basis of existence a cause is not generated.’ 59 The 
dialogue partner then compares nirvana to non-being, but the exposition 
continues: ‘Where these three, bondage, those who can be bound, and 
skilful means, are absent, that is called nirvana.’ 60 Thus ‘nirvana’ is the 
name given to the redundancy of the three functioning factors which all 
belong together. The main point of present interest is that in so far as the 
eightfold path is defined as a skilful means, much of the Buddhist religion 
is in principle so treated, for the eightfold path can be taken more or less as 
a summary at least of the disciplined structure of Buddhism as a practical 
working religion. It is the operation of the skilful means, that is, the eight¬ 
fold path, with respect to ‘bondage and those who can be bound’, which 
brings about the resolution of all three factors in nirvana. Given that, there 
are no other karmic factors which carry on operating. It has already been 
seen earlier that central Buddhist concepts and practices are to be seen as 
skilful means. Now we find once again that Buddhism as a working sys¬ 
tem, ‘that which functions’, is entirely related to its problem, and does not 
claim any persistence or even any non-being beyond the solution of this 
problem. That is what is meant by describing the eightfold path, or as by 
now we might presume to say, Buddhism, as a skilful means. 

From the examination of these cases we may conclude that although the 
number of occurrences in the treatises is relatively low, the idea of ‘skilful 
means’ found in them is consistent with that of the sutras considered earl¬ 
ier. It is also consistent with the general mode of thinking characteristic of 
the treatises themselves. 

This is an appropriate point at which to raise, if perhaps not to solve, a 
problem which has ramifications beyond the scope of the present study. 
This question is whether the concept of skilful means can be considered 
entirely as an aspect of a religious method, or whether it is so closely associ¬ 
ated with the concepts of insight and emptiness that it has material implica¬ 
tions about the way the world is. 

The question may seem simple but it is complicated by the fact that the 
Madhyamika School in a general way places a high value upon its own 
method, while at the same time it is only concerned negatively or critically 
about the way the world is. In a certain sense it has to be admitted that the 
Madhyamikas do not advance a position about the nature of the world, for 
not to admit this at all would be arbitrarily to misconstrue their account of 
themselves. On the other hand it would seem that not everything has yet 
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been said about their manner of not advancing a position, for it is possible 
both not to advance a position and not to be a Mahayanist or a Madhyamika. 
Is there perhaps some way of taking seriously their non-advancement of a 
position while at the same time indicating how their mode of going about 
these matters has definite significance? Could there possibly be something 
about the way things are, which, if different, would have some effect on 
the way in which the Madhyamikas go about them? To put it another way, 
granted that they are concerned above all with a certain manner of taking 
things, is it possible to conceive of anything about the way things are 
which would make it evidently more appropriate for them to take things 
differently? Their way of taking things is after all not everybody’s way of 
taking things, and it does have something to do with the way in which 
they understand the nature of experience. As a general question this matter 
must be left herewith on the table. The present enquiry does not depend 
upon its solution. 

With respect to the more specific question about skilful means it would 
be convenient if one could conclude that Mahayana Buddhism in general 
and Madhyamika method in particular have no implications whatever about 
the way the world is. It would then follow that the concept of skilful 
means itself is not at all entangled in any such implications. However 
it does not seem to be settled beyond further discussion that Mahayana 
Buddhism and Madhyamika method, positionless though they may be in 
an important sense, do in fact have no such implications. A short cut along 
those lines seems to be unacceptable at present. 

The problem can also be approached in a different way, namely by dis¬ 
tinguishing between the analysis and characterisation of experience in terms 
of dharmas, voidness, etc. as these are exphcitly carried out in Buddhism, 
and discussion or exhortation about the nature of such analyses and con¬ 
cepts. If we look at the matter in this way it seems fair to maintain that 
‘skilful means’ is about the nature and role of religious language. In other 
words ‘skilful means’ is a kind of clue about the appropriate way to put 
into operation the religion which one has, that is, in the case of the 
Mahayanists, Buddhism. Given the detailed exposition made above it seems 
right on balance to say that this is mainly what the idea is about. It enables 
one to pursue the Buddhist analyses in the right place and time, and in the 
right way. It stops one getting the perfection of insight wrong. 


Endnotes 

1 The main translations in question are given in the bibliography below. A complete 
survey of the various texts and versions is given in Conze’s The Prajhapdramita Literature. 
Indo-Iranian Monographs No. VI, Mouton and Co., ’S-Gravenhage 1960. In view of the 
magnitude of Conze’s contribution one can only diverge from his consistent terminology 
with hesitation and regret. Thus, ‘insight’ is found below where he would use ‘wisdom’, as 
also above throughout, and following Erich Frauwallner’s use of‘Einsicht’ in Die Philosophie 
des Buddhismus, Berlin 1956, Akademie-Verlag); ‘characteristic’ (tl) corresponds to Conze’s 
perhaps unnecessarily mystifying ‘sign’, for Skt. nimitta (defined in his own glossary of 
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The Short Prajhaparamita Texts, p. 215, as ‘(1) Object of attention. (2) Basis of recognition 
of an object. (3) An occasion for being led astray by objects.’, the third of these meanings 
being the special matter of Buddhist interpretation discussed again below); and thirdly of 
course while ‘skill in means’ is absolutely right for the Sanskrit upaya-kausalya the English 
used below is ‘skilful means’ because this is thought better to express Kumarajlva’s rather 
conflating Chinese term fang-pien AisE, as explained above in Chapter One. 

2 Recently published in a corrected edition: The Perfection of Wisdom in Eight Thousand Lines 
and its Verse Summary, the Four Seasons Foundation, Bolinas 1973 (ISBN 0-87704-049-4) 
(distributed by Book People, 2940 Seventh Street, Berkeley, California 94710). These full 
details are given because in the Appendix page numbers of occurrences of upaya-kausalya 
corresponding to Kumarajlva’s fang-pien are given to aid general orientation. It should be 
remembered however that the one is not a translation of the other. 

3 Ibid. pp. xi-xii. Relations between the various versions may be pursued in Lewis Lancaster’s 
An Analysis of the Astasahasrika-prajhaparamita-sutrafrom the Chinese Translations, Diss. Uni¬ 
versity of Wisconsin, 1968. 

4 Cf. Robinson, Early Madhyamika in India and China, p. 76. 

5 Etienne Lamotte, (trans.) Le Traite de la Grande Vertu de Sagesse, 3 vols. Louvain 1944-. 

6 Details in Chapter One, note 2. Masuda begins by stressing the importance, with skilful 
means, of not being attached to characteristics (fS), and then goes on to discuss the 
connection with insight, compassion and voidness. 

7 The Chinese Sir is usually transliterated jo, e.g. in Hobogirin, Fascicule Annexe. 

8 In Kumarajlva’s version Chapter XIV actually begins with these similes, running from the 
middle of page 185 in the Conze translation (the middle of his Chapter 14). Reference 
below is always to Kumarajlva’s chapters, etc. 

9 T VIII 560b iKigiSiSSTfiMo 

10 T VIII 560c. This is an unusual simile, and although no gender is given (— (@A) the 
presumption must be in this case that they are male, which suggests that at the time this 
text was created there was no general assumption that prajha and upaya were thought of as 
male and female respectively. The latter idea is a late and quite secondary line of thought 
which does not particularly add anything apart from re-confirming the link between the 
two concepts. Cf. Chapter Five, note 22. 

11 ‘Stream-winners’ (JKKlM), the first of four classes of disciples which also include the 
happy terms ‘once-returner’ and ‘never-returner’, followed by arhat. 

12 T VIII 573a 

13 T VIII 573a 

14 Op. cit. pp. 242-3; each perfection is spelled out separately, with its own reference to skill 
in means, and as the texts reconverge Conze’s translation recalls once again that such a 
bodisattva ‘surpasses also the Bodhisattvas who are not skilled in means’. 

15 T VIII 574a gj*AAWIAo MM. ‘Subhuti, the 

bodhisattva who trains like this does not get reborn among the long-lived gods. Why? 
Because this bodhisattva accomplishes skilful means’. 

16 T VIII 574b, in full: fittgA}?ffi£» ‘What is 

this skilful means? It can be called that which arises from the paramita of insight; (so that) 
even though he can enter dhydna ( ch’an ) he is not reborn in terms of dhyana.’ Conze’s 
overall result for this and the immediately preceding passage varies slightly: ‘For there is 
his skill in means, and endowed with that he does not get reborn among the long-lived 
Gods. But what is that skill in means of a Bodhisattva? It is just this perfection of wisdom. 
And he applies himself to this skill in means in such a way that, endowed with it, the 
Bodhisattva enters into the trances without being reborn through the influence of the 
trances.’ Op. cit. p. 250. In Kumarajlva’s version skilful means is to be conceived of in 
terms of the perfection of insight but is not absolutely identified with it, as in the above. 

17 T VIII 582b-c JiAtf 

itAMA, KM km 'cte, 

o ‘This man’, who will do the exposition ofinsight and skilful means, is another 

bodhisattva named Dharmodgata. For the whole story, cf. Conze, op. cit. pp. 277ff at length. 
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18 Probably the main cause of widespread misunderstanding comes from Chapter X of D. T. 

Suzuki’s book Outlines of Mahayana Buddhism, which is one of the most widely used 
sources of general knowledge about Mahayana Buddhism. Although this was first pub¬ 
lished in 1907, it was republished in 1963 with a commendatory essay by Alan Watts who 
alas missed a great opportunity to put it into historical perspective and to guide the 
unwary. Chapter X, ‘The Doctrine of Trikaya’, suffers from two major defects. The first 
defect is an inordinate desire to make use of Christian terminology, e.g. in the sub-title 
‘(Buddhist Theory of Trinity)’, while overlooking that the Christian doctrine of Trinity 
arose as an attempt to deal with ontological problems, about God in his relation to the 
world, the two natures coinhering in the person of Christ, etc. The second defect is that 
the whole account is based on the assumption that it was Asvaghosa who first recorded the 
trikaya doctrine on the basis of existing Mahayana tradition as early as the first century 
before Christ. In fact The Awakening of Faith in the Mahayana (Ta-ch’eng ch’i-hsin lun,]. 
Daijokishinron T1666, in T XXXII) was almost certainly erroneously ascribed 

to Asvaghosa, and indeed cannot be dated in any way prior to AD 550, the year of the first 
Chinese ‘translation’. On the general position see Y. S. Hakeda’s The Awakening of Faith, 
New York and London 1967, pp. 3ff. The first documented statement of the trikaya 
doctrine as usually formulated ( dharmakaya, samboghakaya, nirmanakaya) is to be found in 
the fifth century AD in Asanga’s Mahayanasutralahkara, then also in the Suvamaprabhdsottama- 
siitra, see J. Nobel’s 2 volume edition and translation by that title, (Chapter III in Chinese, 
but not extant in Sanskrit). Of course the whole concept is based on various anticipations 
which do go back further in Mahayana and indeed Buddhist thought generally, the most 
obvious one being the three-fold formulation in The Lankavatara Sutra (giving dharmata- 
buddha, vipaka-buddha, (or nisyanda-buddha ) and nirmana-buddha), discussed in detail by Suzuki 
in Studies in the Lankavatara Sutra (1930), pp, 308ff. 

19 Masuda, op. tit., p. 114a. In conclusion he writes (p. 114b); ‘As shown above the word 

fang-pien TajM is used in the Prajna Sutra in a manner which hnks it both with the 

view of emptiness TSUI (great insight ^C|?) and with great compassion fgM, or rather the 
word fang-pien itself is used to bear the meanings both of the view of emptiness and of 
great compassion . . .’ 

20 Ibid. p. 114a (T VIII 280c) 

The term ‘compassion’ (fiMifiM i.e. ‘great mercy and great compassion’) 
does in fact appear in a further passage which he quotes from the Treatise on the Great 
Perfection of Insight, but it is not closely associated with fang-pien. 

21 Perhaps Masuda shows slight unease himself in the expressions he uses: ‘that is, linked 
with the standpoint of compassion’ (ibid. p. 114a) and ‘none other than compassion’ (ibid. 
p. 115a). His claim that the link between skilful means and both insight and compassion 
have been demonstrated in terms of the etymology of the Sanskrit term updya also seems 
to be unwarranted in terms of what is adduced. To bring in the root upa/i and to speak of 
updya as bearing the meaning of ‘to approach’ or ‘to arrive’ may contribute to our back¬ 
ground understanding in a very, very general sense, but it scarcely demands the doctrinal 
pattern which follows. Cf. also Chapter One above, page 12 and note 25. 

Ibid. p. 115a. US and Jt$0. 

Ibid. p. 115a (T XXV 697c) 

24 Ibid. p. I 15a-b (T XXV 262c) 

te. 

25 Or as Conze says, op. tit. p. 86, etc., ‘coursing in signs’, fr means to ‘go’ or ‘course’, but 
above all, in religion, to ‘practice’, that is, to practice that review of the nature of existence 
which plays a role in Buddhist meditation, tg translates both laksana and nimitta, here the 
latter, and may be taken to refer to the differentiated characteristics of the phenomena 
which we experience, by which we recognise them. Cf. note 1 above. 

26 T VIII 538a I |7_|7_ =Tfg„ )i =T nil L |7 |71!7 

SfTlIfTifrllfTfflo The printed text has M ‘ruination’, but two Sung 
editions have St ‘abandonment’ which makes better sense. 
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27 T VIII 538a. tEiUgfr#. gfr*=gSSl*„ 

UMo 

28 Cf. T VIII 548b, where the phrase occurs three times, prajnd-paramita being transliterated, 
followed by fang-pien to make one more or less unified concept (IS^fS'UzS^i'fli). 

29 T VIII 549a 77)71 JMM,iff HMM 

For the extended argument cf. Conze, op. cit. pp. 127ff. His 
excellent term ‘transformation’ is followed here for: iM(d] (=Skt. parinamana ) often thought 
of rather pedestrianly as a more or less calculated transfer of merit to others. 

30 T VIII 567a &&&} ««o 

mm * {asm 

31 T XVIII 567a, as preceding with j&ig for jt. 

32 t viii 567b *BrJt8S*B7Muef*&. ##» 

W„ tft^o (Subhutiis speaking). 

33 T VIII 574b SttgAIPMM®PM 

34 T VIII 574a MfeJIiJA,, WWlt 

35 T VIII 569a ‘He can learn hke this and not seize upon realisation.’ 

36 T VIII 569a SM. SMJSjM 

wmit, H l 1 

ifco 11*11 Sff'flififrSliRo Non-discrimination: i.e. not attending to things as having char¬ 
acteristics—literally, the samadhi of (things) not (having) characteristics (jffijfl). For the 
whole passage, cf. Conze, op. cit., p. 225: ‘For the Bodhisattva has not abandoned all 
beings. He has made the special vows to set free all those beings. If the mind of a Bodhisattva 
forms the aspiration not to abandon all beings but to set them free, and if in addition he 
aspires for the concentration on emptiness, the Signless, the Wishless, i.e. for the three 
doors to deliverance, then that Bodhisattva should be known as one who is endowed with 
skill in means, and he will not realise the reality-limit midway, before his Buddha-dharmas 
have become complete. For it is this skill in means which protects him.’ Conze refers to 
the standard gates of deliverance, the third of which (‘The Wishless’) is also known in 
Chinese as Iffill, but Kumarajlva’s text is different here. 

37 T VIII 569a-b 

Flo SSBfcJSfla&fc. *«»r#o fff 

S!fHffilltftfeo fiPA£=i*»&F9. 

M 1 'i i []' Ml'Mn It may be observed that although the 
expression used here is Li{Mfl rather than just fiM it does not really make any difference 
to the basic line of thought beyond just adding the association that skilful means is a 
‘power’. With or without the ‘power’ it is skilful means which a bodhisattva has at his 
disposal to determine correct practice. Passages such as these reinforce the conviction that 
fang-pien for Kumarajlva includes by implication all of‘(power of) (skill in) means’, which 
can fairly be conflated to ‘skilful (operation of) means’ or just ‘skilful means’. 

38 T VIII 569b. 

39 Cf. Robinson’s discussion in Early Madhyamika in India and China pp. 30ff. The small 
variations do not affect the substance. 

40 Cf. ibid. pp. 39ff. 

41 T XXX 25a ig«Ts IWffl W l if Mo m§5lir#o SfUtAaiSIffl. 

42 T XXX 25a Sc§£~®*= 

43 T XXX 24c o ffiMMtff o 

44 Cf. D. T. Suzuki, The Lankavatara Sutra, p. 69. ‘No, Mahamati, my Tathagata-garbha 
is not the same as the ego taught by the philosophers; for what the Tathagatas teach is 
the Tathagata-garbha in the sense, Mahamati, that it is emptiness, reality-limit. Nirvana, 
being unborn, unqualified, and devoid of will-effort; the reason why the Tathagatas who 
are Arhats and Fully-enlightened Ones, teach the doctrine pointing to the Tathagata- 
garbha is to make the ignorant cast aside their fear when they listen to the teaching of 
egolessness and to have them realise the state of non-discrimination and imagelessness. I 
also wish, Mahamati, that the Tathagatas preach the egolessness of things which removes 
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all the traces of discrimination by various skilful means issuing from their 
transcendental wisdom, that is, sometimes by the doctrine of the Tathagata-garbha, some¬ 
times by that of egolessness, and like a potter, by means of various terms, expressions and 
synonyms.’ Note also the reappearance here of the simile of the potter found in Chapter 5 
of The Lotus Sutra, (Sanskrit only), c.f. Chapter Three above. 

45 T XXX 32c-33a (8) if fsfc-jf (9) igA®tg£P ftWi 

Jfc-W ^PJtEKi! (10) At#®-*I HOWS* 

46 For the general context cf. Jacques May (trans.) Candrakirti: Prasanna-pada Madhyamakavrtti, 
Douze chapitres traduits du Sanscrit et du tibetain, Paris, 1959, ad loc. 

47 Op. cit. p. 33. This in spite of Seng-jui’s judgement that it was ‘concise and to the point’, 
ibid, p. 28. 

48 Ibid, p. 34. 

49 T XXX 168c 

50 T XXX 168c &SA«AJMo HIS. 

51 T XXX 170c fcteJtKo 

52 T XXX 170c IfKfflililo Marklessness means not having characteristics, as earlier, but the 
briefer term is kept to maintain the pungency. 

53 T XXX 170c it®— o Non-discriminative 

is used for here when it qualifies insight. Cf. note 25 above. Since the word is used 
with a variety of functions it is difficult to translate with a single terminology. 

54 t xxx i 70 c m-w-So or-. -Not- 

having characteristics means not calling to mind all the characteristics of things 

55 Cf. the explanations given in the context of Vimalaklrti’s encounter with Manjusrl in 
Chapter Five, above. 

56 T XXX 170c-®£gt4«o MJRPlT'Kco AMAlMi&tglittBo 

57 T XXX 17b or perhaps ‘Permanence exposed’ (i.e. for what it is, namely, an 

illusion). Robinson inexplicably ignores the ®c in this and other cases, op. cit. p. 33. 

58 T XXX 180c m = 

59 t xxx i80c Mummm* %smmm „ 

ajttHiio wmmm. mzmmi. ismwAffiSHo 

60 T XXX 180c ig/ffnjil#AiM—iMSjlio This sentence in the commentary seems 

to be a subtle qualification of the interlocutor’s close association of nirvana and non-being 
($£). The point would be that when the eight-fold path (the skilful means) has led to the 
release of those who are bound, there is nothing further which requires or is patent of 
discussion; one may therefore call it nirvana. 




7 SKILFUL MEANS IN PRE-MAHAYANA 
BUDDHISM 


The decision to proclaim Dhamma 

If the concept of skilful means is of such central importance in early 
Mahayana Buddhism the question inevitably arises as to what role it played 
in early Buddhism or even in the teaching of the Buddha himself. As far 
as the latter is concerned it must be stated forthwith that there is no 
evidence whatever that the Buddha himself ever used the terminology of 
skilful means. On the other hand, it is very difficult to make any definite 
statement in any case about what the Buddha taught in person and what 
belongs to later explication and schematisation. Even if there were more 
information than is in fact available about the pedigree of the terms ‘means’ 
and ‘skill in means’ it would probably still remain a matter of judgement as 
to whether the idea should be associated with the person of the Buddha or 
not. The fact of the matter is that we cannot say that the Buddha himself 
used these terms, while at the same time the terms themselves say some¬ 
thing about the nature of his teaching which it would be very difficult to 
dissociate from the initiator of the Buddhist tradition. 

Historically speaking the precise point of emergence of skilful means 
terminology must lie in the impenetrable mists of textual studies in the 
Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit sutras with their early Chinese versions. In what 
has preceded, the Chinese versions have been used as more or less coherent 
unities. No attempt will now be made to unravel the process by which 
the Sanskrit originals were originally compiled. Even if it could be shown, 
for example, that there were some portions of some texts in which the 
terminology were less important and that these portions were particularly 
early, it would not really change very much. The general situation would 
still be that the idea of skilful means, as presented above, was widely cur¬ 
rent in the early stages of the Mahayana. As far as the history of religious 
ideas is concerned this leaves the general question as to how this idea is to 
be related to pre-Mahayana Buddhism in general. Questions of early and 
late are complex, and though the Pali Canon of the Theravadins does not 
necessarily have a special claim to hoary doctrinal purity it does provide 
a developed and rounded alternative tradition reaching back to Buddhist 
origins. Above all therefore, how does the Mahayana concept of skilful 
means relate to the Buddhism represented by the Pali Canon of the 
Theravadins? 

It is immediately striking that the term skill in means occurs only rarely 
in the Pali Canon, and then incidentally or in late texts. This means that 
it is not possible to develop a history of the idea on the basis of termino¬ 
logical details. 1 
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Typical of the general situation is that there is only one case in the whole 
of the DTgha Nikaya. Even that one case is found in the SangTti Suttanta 
which is scarcely of central importance within the DTgha Nikaya, for it is 
simply a recital of lists of doctrinal concepts arranged on the principle of 
their numerical order, as in the Anguttara Nikaya. Among the ‘threes’ we 
find ‘three kinds of skill: skill in progress, skill in regress, and skill in 
means’. 2 These terms may be presumed to be technical in the sense that all 
such itemised terms are more or less technical, but they remain undevel¬ 
oped as concepts. A similar case is found in the Anguttara Nikaya. Here the 
same three terms are in use when in Hare’s translation we read of a monk 
who ‘is unskilled in entering, in leaving, in approach’. Any such monk 
who also ‘has no wish to attain unattained skill in Dhamma, preserves not 
his skill attained, nor stirs to persevere . . . cannot attain unattained skill in 
Dhamma, nor increase his skill therein.’ 3 The converse is then also given, 
so that one who is skilled can attain. Hare’s ‘skill... in approach’ is 
upayakusalo (=Skt. upayakausalya), so we perceive that while Rhys Davids 
stressed the integrity of the word upaya by freely explaining it to be ‘means 
of success’, Hare preferred to bring out the etymology of the word in his 
English translation. This was pursued also by some Japanese writers (cf. 
Chapter One, note 25). Admittedly the related terms aya, ap-aya and up-aya 
do indicate that the derivation from the root i, ‘to go’, or at least the play 
on words, was probably once in somebody’s mind. Nevertheless it seems a 
slender basis on which to construct the meaning of this idea. It appears that 
the three terms are concerned with the spiritual attitude of a monk. If we 
take them together with the other three of the six mentioned above, ‘wish¬ 
ing to attain’ etc., the text demands at one and the same time persistence of 
intent and agility of spirit. This is not without interest for the subject of 
skilful means in general, but unfortunately both the passages in which the 
triplet occurs remain isolated and obscure. 

The only other direct reference to skill in means of any real interest is in 
the Navasutta of the Sutta Nipata, where the wise man who knows Dhamma 
is compared to the skilful boatman who has the ability to ferry others 
across a dangerous river. There are those who do not understand the mean¬ 
ing of Dhamma, and when they find themselves in a strongly flowing river 
they are swept away, unable to help themselves or others. The good teacher 
on the other hand is: 

‘As one who boards a sturdy boat. 

With oars and rudder well equipt. 

May many others then help across, 

Sure, skilful knower of the means.’ 4 

The great interest of this occurrence is that skilful knowledge of means is 
here related to the bringing across of others, which is of course a constant 
theme in Mahayana Buddhism. In this sense it may be said to complement 
the famous simile of the raft, referred to below. The image of the boat and 
the boatman bringing people across the river is very clearly presented, but 
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unfortunately the special term in which we are interested is just thrown in 
without very much elucidation or development. 

The term up ay a by itself also occurs a few times in the Pali Canon, but 
hardly rises to the level of a regular technical concept. It is after all just an 
ordinary word for ‘method’, ‘means’ or ‘device’ in Sanskrit, so it would be 
hardly surprising if the Pali equivalent (which happens to be identical) were 
never to appear at all in such a large corpus of writing. 5 Some of the Jataka 
occurrences, which are few enough, link one or other of the terms with 
pahha (Skt. prajha), and this is not without interest because, as has been 
seen, this is one of the links which is important in the early Mahay ana 
texts. However there is insufficient reason to presume these cases to be 
significantly pre-Mahayana. 6 All in all, the term upaya is not explicitly 
connected with early or central features of the Pah Buddhist tradition, and 
it is not developed in any complexity. 

In view of the relative paucity of usage in the Pali writings, the emer¬ 
gence of the terms upaya and upayakausalya to a position of major import¬ 
ance in the early Mahayana is striking. This is not evidence in itself 
however for significant discontinuity between Mahayana Buddhism and 
early Buddhism, whatever reasons there may otherwise be for stressing the 
discontinuities. On the contrary, the way in which the term comes to 
prominence in the Mahayana reflects characteristics of early Buddhism which 
are themselves generally reckoned to be of central importance. For this 
reason it is necessary to consider not so much the admittedly limited and 
miscellaneous usage of the terms as such, but rather certain well-known 
passages in the Theravada Canon where it so happens that the terms them¬ 
selves do not appear. The passages which are adduced below indicate that 
there is a coherent matrix in pre-Mahayana Buddhism for the emergence 
of the more or less technical terminology of skilful means. They show 
that there was a real continuity in the way in which the nature and inten¬ 
tion of the various specific forms of Buddhist teaching were supposed to 
be understood. 

The first passage from the Pali Canon to be taken up in this way is the 
story of the Buddha’s decision to teach Dhamma (Skt. Dharma), when he 
was entreated to do so by the god Brahma. The story is given in the section 
entitled Mahavagga of the Vinaya-Pitaka 7 and also in the Ariyapariyesanasutta 
of the Majjhima Nikaya , 8 It is a narrative sequence quite fundamental to 
Buddhism, and as the theme is also elaborated in both Chapter II and 
Chapter VII of The Lotus Sutra it is very important for the present argu¬ 
ment. It will be seen that in some ways the special teaching of The Lotus 
Sutra is a more dynamic articulation of principles already present in early 
Buddhism, a view adumbrated before in the treatment of Chapter XVI of 
The Lotus Sutra (Chapter Three above). 

The story in the Mahavagga is preceded by reference to the Buddha’s 
enlightenment, and followed by the beginning of the teaching itself and the 
founding of the sangha. The link with the founding of the sangha is no 
doubt the reason for the inclusion of the cycle in the Vinaya-Pitaka in the 
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first place, which after all is otherwise mainly concerned with the rules of 
monastic discipline. The repetition of the story in the Majjhima Nikaya is 
found in the context of a longer discourse on Dhamma. Like the Mahavagga 
it also includes an account of the proclamation of Dhamma to Upaka 
the naked ascetic, who was not convinced, and to the five ascetics who 
accepted it. The parallels in The Lotus Sutra are not verbally close, but they 
are elaborations which clearly presuppose the familiar tale. The main 
aspects of the decision to teach are paralleled but the meaning of the story is 
more clearly articulated by the concept of skilful means. 

The simple outhne of the story is that the Buddha, on attaining enlight¬ 
enment, is at first not inclined to teach Dhamma. On the contrary he 
inclines towards ‘little effort’. The reason is that while the Dhamma is deep 
and subtle the people who would hear it are too engrossed in sensual 
pleasure and steeped in ignorance to recognise its value. The god Brahma 
Sahampati realises this and regrets what the Buddha is thinking. He appears 
miraculously in the world and pleads with the Buddha to teach neverthe¬ 
less. There are those, he argues, who through not hearing Dhamma are 
decaying, but who on hearing it would grow. The Buddha hstens to this 
entreaty and when he surveys the world with a Buddha’s eye perceives the 
variety of levels, faculties and dispositions of men. These are compared to 
a pond of lotuses, some of which grow up through the water and rise 
undefiled above it. Thereupon he decides after all that he will teach Dhamma. 
Even so, it is still important to him to consider who might be able 
to understand the Dhamma ‘quickly’, and this is another evidence of the 
recognition that there is a problem about relative degrees of understanding 
among different people. There follows the teaching to the five former 
companions, a teaching which includes (in the Mahavagga) the teaching of 
the middle way and the four noble truths of ill, the uprising of ill, the 
cessation of ill, and the eightfold path towards the cessation of ill. 

The Lotus Sutra in Chapter II contains this same story with some differ¬ 
ent details, and with a greater stress on the reflectiveness of the Buddha on 
what he is doing. Thus he is portrayed as recollecting ‘what former buddhas 
performed by their skilful means’. 9 With this in mind he conceives of pro¬ 
claiming the way in three vehicles, and is encouraged by the buddhas of the 
ten directions. It is then stressed that to do this is to follow all the buddhas 
and to use skilful means. Men of httle wisdom take dehght in petty teach¬ 
ings and lack confidence that they can attain buddhahood. Hence skilful 
means are necessary. The Buddha then goes to Varanasi and teaches his five 
former companions. The nirvanic character of all existence (of all dharmas) 
cannot be stated in words and so he teaches them by using skilful means. 
This ‘turning of the wheel of the Dharma’, it is said, gives the ‘sound’ or 
promise of nirvana and the ‘differentiated terminology’ for arhat, dharma, 
and sangha. 10 

The original story, which was the common property of all Buddhists, 
already contained the idea that there is a problem about communicating 
Dhamma to anybody. Yet in spite of the Buddha’s hesitation, he did go on 
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to articulate his teaching to the five ascetics. The Lotus Sutra is simply 
drawing out the implications of this tradition when it emphasises the 
Buddha’s initial refusal to teach at all, and then argues that through skilful 
means it became possible and worthwhile. 

As to the final intention of the teaching, ‘the supreme way’ or ‘the un¬ 
divided Dharma’, this is in itself inexpressible in words, but is realised 
when the Buddha ‘honestly discards skilful means’. 11 It has already been 
seen that when this takes place it is not some new form of articulated 
teaching which appears in place of accommodated forms, but rather the 
secret lies in the very discarding of the hitherto cherished concepts such as 
nirvana. The real meaning of the Buddha’s teaching can only be recognised 
in so far as one appreciates that it is at first formulated in a manner appro¬ 
priate to the entanglement of the hearers in passions and ignorance. The 
formulations which make possible the escape from passions and ignorance 
are themselves only necessary in so far as they lead to the disentanglement. 
As the Theravada text similarly says, the Dhamma itself is ‘tranquil’ and 
‘beyond dialectic’. 12 This relationship between the articulated form and 
inexpressible goal fmds many echoes in other famous Theravada passages, 
for example in the simile of the raft and in the discussion of the undeter¬ 
mined questions (on which see again below). Indeed in a broad sense at 
least it is not even pecuhar to Buddhism. What is special to Buddhism is its 
built-in position in the legendary narrative about the very founding of 
Buddhism as a religion. And what is special to the Mahayana form of the 
story is the introduction of the term skilful means (or ‘skill in means’) 
when it is a question of communicating the inexpressible. This term 
emphasises at once the difficulty and yet the possibihty of the communica¬ 
tion of Dharma. It is also a check or reminder to ensure that the form of the 
communication does not fail to be converted into the full realisation of 
its intention. 

The same story of the Buddha’s decision to proclaim his message is 
found again in Chapter VII, as was mentioned above in Chapter Three in 
connection with the story of the magic city. Here the hesitation of the 
Buddha is dramatised at great length. 13 The Dharma finally proclaimed is 
the traditionally central teaching of the four truths and the twelve links. 14 
There follows in due course the characteristic break-through of The Lotus 
Sutra with the assertion that the term ‘nirvana’ is of limited value. It is 
firmly linked to the deplorable state of living beings, thus: ‘The Tathagata’s 
skilful means enters deeply into the character of living beings and he knows 
that they wilfully delight in trifles and are deeply attached to the five pas¬ 
sions; for their sakes he proclaims nirvana, and if they hear it they will 
receive it in faith.’ 15 At the same time this should not be construed as an 
easy polemical slapping down of a ‘hinayana’ teaching. The status of any 
form of the Buddha’s teaching is ambiguous. On the one hand we read: ‘In 
the world there are not two vehicles for attaining extinction; there is only 
the one Buddha-vehicle for attaining extinction.’ 16 But on the other hand 
we also read: ‘Only by the Buddha-vehicle will they attain extinction; there 
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is no other vehicle remaining apart from the teachings of the tathagatas’ 
skilful means.’ 17 It is quite natural and appropriate that there should be 
‘skilful means’ teachings given by all the buddhas, for otherwise there 
would be no discernible teaching at all. It is not a question of this teaching 
competing with that. All the provisional teachings lead into the Buddha- 
vehicle, or to state it more precisely, they are dismantled in favour of 
the one Buddha-vehicle which was the sole consistent intention from 
the beginning. 

It must be admitted that the tale of the Buddha’s decision to proclaim the 
Dharma is more elaborated in the two versions in The Lotus Sutra than in 
the Theravada texts, although the latter also have mythological elements. 
What matters is that the fundamental relationships between the Buddha, 
his own inward realisation or attainment, his form of teaching and those 
taught remain consistent in all the versions. These relationships are glossed 
in The Lotus Sutra by the concept of skilful means which helps to articulate 
them. The concept of skilful means does not distort the original tale. Rather, 
the original tale is a natural home for it. 

A natural complement to the stories of the Buddha’s decision to pro¬ 
claim the Dharma is found in some famous verses of Nagarjuna. The verses 
on the two kinds of truth were already quoted in Chapter Six above be¬ 
cause of the parallelism of this line of thought to the idea of skilful means. 
The point was that the Buddha’s teaching has to be understood as operat¬ 
ing at two levels, at a worldly level, and at the level of its real meaning or 
supreme principle. The true reality can only be known through worldly 
teaching, but knowing the difference between the two levels of truth is also 
indispensable. The stanzas continue (in The Middle Treatise): 

(11) ‘Failure to see emptiness correctly 

Leads the dull-witted to do themselves an injury, 

Just like someone who misapphes magic 
Or does not handle a poisonous snake properly. 

(12) The world-honoured one knew this Dharma 
To be so deeply mysterious. 

That the dull-witted could not attain it. 

And therefore he was reluctant to proclaim it.’ 18 

Nevertheless the verses are based on the premise that he did proclaim it, 
and therefore, as in the more elaborated stories, the key lies in the correct 
discernment of the status of the ‘worldly’ articulation of the Dharma. In 
this sense the Madhyamika account has the same matrix in pre-Mahayana 
Buddhism as that which The Lotus Sutra had earlier claimed. 

This fundamental conception of the manner of the Buddha’s beginning 
to teach has far-reaching implications. A teaching which relates to diverse 
needs in a differentiated world clearly requires a great flexibility and this 
was legitimated by the way in which the Buddha’s own activity is under¬ 
stood. The flexibility of Buddhist teaching has many aspects. For one thing 
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it is expressly permitted to be translated into many languages, 19 and the use 
of any one language, whether it be Pah or Chinese, as a kind of special holy 
language is secondary. A great variety of literary forms is accepted as 
appropriate in all schools of Buddhism, and it has been seen that in The 
Lotus Sutra the various genres of Buddhist teaching are all conceived in 
terms of the Buddha’s skilful means. Even the rules of religious practice 
submit to many re-adjustments. The laxity of the Mahasanghikas and the 
Mahayanists has found its way into the histories of Buddhism, but the 
analogous flexibility of Theravada discipline is often overlooked. In general 
it is fair to say that the idea of a differentiated yet consistent teaching 
was the basic style of pre-Mahayana Buddhism anyway, presumed to 
stem from the Buddha himself. Skilful means is the Mahay ana name for 
this style. 


Buddhist correlational technique 

In the discussion of The Teaching of Vimalaklrti (Chapter Five above) it 
was observed that the model bodhisattva was associated, as part of his 
skilful means, with the main forms of secular life. For one thing he had a 
distinct social involvement, expressing solidarity with all normal forms of 
life. He also understood secular literature while maintaining a Buddhist 
standpoint, and even ‘accepted all heterodoxies without transgressing against 
the true faith’. 20 It was pointed out that this implies in principle a whole 
theory of correlation between Buddhism and other thought systems which 
is controlled by the idea of skilful means. The practical working out of 
such correlations means that Buddhism does not reject other thought 
systems but associates with them, with a view to realising the intention of 
the Buddhist system. The striking thing is that this mode of correlation 
may involve a paradoxical, provisionally positive acceptance of ideas which 
are quite different from and even contradictory to the central intention or 
meaning of Buddhism itself. 

This phenomenon can be illustrated from the Theravada Canon although 
it is not yet there related to the concept of skilful means. To begin with it 
is only necessary to link up with the argument offered in Alicia Matsunaga’s 
book The Buddhist Philosophy of Assimilation. 21 The whole of her first 
chapter brings out very well the tendency of early Buddhism to convey 
Buddhist teaching in terms borrowed from elsewhere and on the strength 
of aspirations which are in themselves not particularly Buddhist. She refers 
particularly to the Tevijja Sutta 22 of the DTgha Nikaya, in which the Buddha 
adjudicates upon the best method to be pursued in order to attain union 
with the god Brahma. This positive attitude to what is a non-Buddhist goal 
needs careful attention, especially as it ultimately is seen to be related after 
all to the goal of Buddhism. 

It is two young Brahmans who ask the Buddha’s opinion about the best 
method to attain union with Brahma, that is to say, the best method from 
among those offered by Brahman teachers versed in Vedic doctrines and 
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practice. The Buddha replies, true to form, by criticising the speculative 
vagaries of those who claim to offer union with Brahma while they them¬ 
selves have never seen him. Then he criticises ritual exercises and stresses 
instead the importance of the cultivation of certain qualities referred to as 
those of the Brahma vihara, of the dwelling of Brahma. These qualities are 
four which have since become of regular importance in Buddhism, namely: 
love ( metta ), compassion ( karuna ), sympathy with joy ( mudita) and serenity 
(upekkha ). To cultivate these, it is argued, ‘is the way to a state of union 
with Brahma’. 23 

The point of interest about this tale is that the Buddha is shown as 
teaching the best way to attain a state with which Buddhism is otherwise 
not concerned. There is more to this than meets the eye. The situation is 
clarified by a different story in the DTgha NTkaya, namely that of the high 
steward ( Maha-govinda Suttanta) who also led his followers into union with 
Brahma. 24 It turns out that the steward was none other than the Buddha in 
a previous birth, so that again it appears that the Buddha personally accepts 
responsibihty for a positive evaluation of the goal of union with Brahma. 
Nevertheless, the Buddha goes on to say, rebirth in the Brahma-world is 
a lesser achievement than nirvana. His own religious system is different 
because it ‘conduces wholly and solely to detachment, to passionlessness, 
to cessation of craving, to peace, to understanding, to insight of the higher 
stages of the Path, to Nirvana.’ 25 It is further defined as the eightfold path. 

Matsunaga explains that this correlation of the teaching about how to 
attain union with Brahma, here given in a form stressing moral and spir¬ 
itual cultivation, and the teaching of the eightfold path leading to nirvana, 
is a method of teaching designed to begin where the audience is and then to 
lead them on towards enlightenment. She goes so far as to link it speci¬ 
fically with the term upaya, although this does not appear in the texts, and 
states the dialectic clearly as follows: 

‘This method of teaching non-Buddhists by instructing them in an 
ideahzed practice at their own level of understanding is a pecuhar Buddhist 
device known as upaya or ‘skilful means’. First the minds of the audi¬ 
ence must be conditioned to the practice of virtue and from that point 
it is a simple matter to lead them to accept Buddhism and the path 
to Enlightenment’. 26 

Although the term upaya is anachronistic here, strictly speaking, the way 
of thought which it represents surely is not. 27 The interest and value of 
Matsunaga’s work lies precisely in the fact that she is able to discern a 
consistent thread in the way in which Buddhism as a religion was able 
to draw in and make use of so many elements of Indian, then Chinese, 
and then Japanese culture and religion to serve as preliminaries to its own 
teaching. Presumably the same would apply to Tibetan Buddhism. This 
‘philosophy of assimilation’ as she calls it, is entirely consistent both with 
the procedures of Buddhism tied up with the term upaya and also with the 
style of the teaching of the Buddha as this is characterised in the pre- 
Mahay ana sources. 
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That Buddhist thought moves in such a fashion is relevant to every 
context in which central aspects of Buddhism are found to be somehow 
correlated with other kinds of religious belief or culture. For example, the 
same general principle seems to apply to the relations between Theravada 
Buddhism and the popular belief systems of the countries in which it has 
prevailed. Recent studies by Spiro, Tambiah and Gombrich have made it 
quite clear that the central or ‘orthodox’ belief system is highly tolerant of 
many beliefs and practices which in themselves have implications inconsist¬ 
ent with a strict or refined grasp of Buddhist doctrine. 28 It is with such 
elasticity that Buddhism actually functions as a living, working religion. 

The relations between Buddhism and popular beliefs go back a long 
way, indeed probably to the beginnings, and an account of particular interest 
in connection with the present discussion is T. O. Ling’s Buddhism and the 
Mythology of Evil 29 in which he attempts to characterise and locate the role 
of the personification of evil in Buddhism, Mara. Mara is not essential to 
Buddhist doctrine in at least one important sense, for it is quite possible to 
state the four noble truths, etc. without any reference to him at all. On the 
other hand it appears that he was invented specifically by Buddhists on the 
basis of various mythological antecedents. As well as the fallen gods, 
the asuras, he is closely associated with a whole variety of malignant spirits, 
pisacas, yakkhas and rakkhasas (Skt. pisacas, yaksas and raksasas) who popu¬ 
lated the Indian imagination in general, and whose modern successors are 
found in the yakas, the nats and the phis of Ceylon, Burma and Thailand 
respectively. Buddhism did not and does not discourage belief in any of 
these spirits, but the key is that in so far as they are gathered up in the 
coordinating symbol of Mara they are led to defeat through the Buddha’s 
enlightenment, when he vanquished all the malignant forces which Mara 
could summon together. It is striking that Ling began his discussion of 
how the Mara symbol functions with a quotation from T. R. V. Murti, writ¬ 
ing on the Mahayana: ‘It is possible to utilize any means appropriate to the 
person . . . for leading him to the ultimate truth. There is no limit to the 
number and nature of the doctrinal devices that may be employed to realize 
this end’. 30 For Ling himself, ‘Mara is a symbol whose roots are in popular 
demonology . . . Such a symbol would have a particular appropriateness for 
the purpose of leading towards the ultimate truth those whose native mental 
world was largely coloured by demonological ideas.’ 31 Ling then describes 
the practical use of Mara-related terminology in a passage too long to quote 
but finely illustrative of skilful means thought, and then concludes as fol¬ 
lows: ‘The matter may be summed up by saying that the Pah Buddhism of 
the Canon does not close the frontier of thought where it touches animism 
and popular demonology; it allows it to remain open, but controls it from 
the Buddhist side, and for Buddhist purposes. The means by which such 
control of this frontier between popular demonology and Buddhist doctrine 
and methods is maintained is the symbol of Mara, the Evil One.’ 32 

It is fascinating to see that the term upaya is nowhere adduced from the 
materials used by Ling in this study, and yet when he brings it in from 
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Murti’s writing on the Mahayana it fits like a glove. This demonstrates 
again that the very character of early Buddhism and of Theravada 
Buddhism is entirely consistent with skilful means thought. The implica¬ 
tion of this is that correlations between Buddhism and other thought sys¬ 
tems should also at least be considered in terms of the skilful means dialectic. 
One should not restrict attention to the unsophisticated village beliefs in 
spirits and so on, which anthropologists find particularly interesting. The 
persistent attempt by intellectual Theravada Buddhists to correlate their 
system with rational Western humanism, thus giving a kind of‘modernist’ 
Buddhism, is in principle based upon the same correlational method. 33 The 
same applies to the correlation between Buddhism and political symbols, 
from the ancient symbol of the wheel-turning monarch onwards to other 
involvements more characteristic of the present. Whatever the value of 
these suggestions it is clear that there was a natural context in Buddhist 
correlational procedures in general, in which the Mahayana concept of 
skilful means was able to develop. 


The persistence of Buddhist meaning 

The proliferation of varied forms of teaching, practice and devotion, and 
the provisional acceptance of thought-forms not ultimately required by 
Buddhism, lead eventually to questions of selection and control. For all its 
accommodations and flexibility Buddhism does not altogether disappear in 
a general melee of miscellaneous religious and other cultural activities. Or 
indeed, one may admit that it perhaps sometimes has so disappeared, but 
yet a recognisably Buddhist tradition has maintained itself through many 
centuries in truly diverse cultures. If Buddhism is so tolerant of many 
modes of expression and accepts so many diverse starting points in non- 
Buddhist culture, how does it maintain a grip on its own central meaning? 

If we turn immediately to the concept of skilful means, as this has been 
examined above, we might say in summary that an apparently inadequate 
vehicle is accepted because latent within it is the possibility of its being 
transformed or resolved into a fully Buddhist meaning. To the early 
Mahayanists this was understood precisely because they had terminology 
for it, the terminology of skilful means. Because they understood it they 
were able to take a particularly relaxed view of cultural diversification. 
There could always come a day when, for some person or other, the skilful 
means arrives at its true destination of Buddhist meaning. The idea entails 
that every item of Buddhist communication has incorporated within it the 
requirement that it should eventually be dismantled. Thus skilful means 
involves not only proliferation but also, as has been seen, a critique of 
accumulated tradition. No statement of the religion should persist in arrogant 
self-assertion, and every provisional entanglement is liable to be deflated 
into pure Buddhist meaning. In principle the Mahayanists applied this 
critique even to their own terms, although it might be argued that not all 
Mahayanists have since maintained this degree of consistency. 
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The question now remaining is whether there is also an underlying 
matrix for this aspect of skilful means thought in early Buddhism. Once 
again there is no help to be found in a merely terminological enquiry, but 
there are some extremely well-known passages which have a bearing on 
the subject, including the famous similes of the arrow, the pith, the water- 
snake and the raft. These passages show that there was a clear note of 
conceptual constraint and directedness, and also that perception of true 
Buddhist meaning was understood to depend upon critical awareness and 
spiritual attainment. 

It may seem curious, in seeking antecedents to Mahay ana Buddhism, to 
speak of conceptual restraint. The point is that Buddhism takes form in 
accordance with the karmic status and dispositions of those who require 
it, while at the same time it does not advance intellectual systems extrane¬ 
ous to the requirements. One might adduce the obvious case of the 
Madhyamikas’ claim not to advance a position, but in principle the same 
holds good for Mahayana in sutra form, in spite of the use of mythology 
etc. This is because Buddhism taking a form is skilful means, and nothing 
else. If this underlying conceptual restraint holds good for Mahayana 
Buddhism it is also a distinct current in Theravada Buddhism, as is seen in 
the famous simile of the poisoned arrow. This is found in the Lesser Dis¬ 
course to Maluhkya ( Cula-Maluhkyasutta ) in the Majjhima Nikaya. M The con¬ 
text is the discussion about the famous undetermined questions, to which 
the Buddha refused to give an answer. The problems are about four topics, 
namely whether the world is eternal or not, whether the world is finite or 
not, whether the life-principle is the same as the body or not, and whether 
or not the Tathagata exists after death, or both is and is not, or neither is 
nor is not. Malunkyaputta is a questioning monk who puts these problems 
to the Buddha, saying that he should either give answers to them or admit 
that he does not know the answers. The Buddha however replies that this 
was never part of his programme when inviting monks to follow the path, 
and nor did Malunkyaputta himself stipulate that these things should be 
explained when deciding to follow the path. 

To demand answers to such questions before following the path of the 
Buddha would be to behave like a man who is pierced by a poisoned arrow 
and who refuses to have it drawn out by the surgeon until all possible 
questions about where it came from have been answered in detail. Saving 
the man from the effects of the wound and the poison is not dependent on 
knowing who shot it, where he came from, what the arrow is made of, etc. 
etc. Similarly ‘the living of the Brahma-faring’ is neither dependent on the 
view that the world is eternal nor on the view that it is not eternal. How¬ 
ever the world may be, whether eternal or not, it is sure that there is birth, 
ageing, death and suffering, and it is to these facts of existence that the 
Buddha offers a solution. The speculative questions are irrelevant, and 
therefore they remain unanswered. 35 

The undetermined questions appear also in The Delectable Discourse 
( Pasadika-suttanta ) in the DTgha Nikaya . 36 Here they are treated similarly and 
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it is argued that all comments on the various possible opinions about the 
beginnings and the hereafters of things should be ‘expunged’. Of particular 
interest is the reference in this context to the Tathagata’s knowledge of past 
existences. Such knowledge is by no means brought forward simply be¬ 
cause it is available. On the contrary, ‘If the past mean what is true, what is 
fact, but what does not redound to your good, concerning that the Tathagata 
reveals nothing. If the past mean what is true, what is fact, and what does 
redound to your good, concerning that the Tathagata knows well the time 
when to reveal it.’ 37 It is on this principle and this principle alone that 
stories about the past are used in the Buddhist religion. Since the same 
criterion is supposed to apply to information about the present and the 
future, it provides a rationale for the inclusion of some of the nine or 
twelve types of teaching traditionally listed as taught by the Buddha, namely 
at least for jatakas, nidanas (former occasions) and vyakaranas (predictions 
of future destiny). On the other hand this rationale has a selective applica¬ 
tion. Not just any story at all will do, but only stories which gear in 
eventually to the final meaning of Buddhism. It will be recalled that these 
various types of teaching were explicitly described in The Lotus Sutra as 
skilful means. 

To give a further example of this from the Theravada Canon, there is a 
passage in the Bhayabherava-sutta of the Majjhima-Nikaya about why Gautama 
frequented lonely places in the forest. This might seem to imply that he 
himself, for all his claims, was still not yet free of attachments and aver¬ 
sions. Indeed the first reason given, early in the sutta, is that he went in 
order to conquer fear, by testing it out and waiting for nothing to happen; 
hence the title: Discourse on Fear and Dread. 39 Yet, on being freed from the 
three ‘cankers’ ( asavas ) of sense-pleasures, becoming and ignorance, this 
should really no longer be required. So two better reasons are given. The 
first is that he is enjoying ‘an abiding in ease here and now’. 39 The second, 
which is particularly relevant to the present argument, is that he is ‘com¬ 
passionate for the folk who come after’. 40 What does this mean? Miss Horner 
quotes the commentary as follows: ‘The young men of family, gone forth 
from faith, seeing that the Lord dwells in the forest, think that the Lord 
would not undertake forest lodgings if there were not something to be 
known, something to be got rid of, something to be developed, something 
to be realised—so why should not they? And they think that they should 
dwell there. Thus do they quickly become endmakers of anguish. Thus 
there comes to be compassion for those who come after’. 41 It appears from 
this that the Buddha is understood as going into the forest as a demonstra¬ 
tion of practice, and not any longer because it has value in itself. In prin¬ 
ciple, though of course not explicitly, this anticipates the Mahayana argument 
that the very nirvana of the Buddha was undertaken as a demonstration 
that the ending of ill is possible. In a small way this passage indicates 
a mode of thinking characteristic of pre-Mahayana Buddhism (whatever 
the date of the commentary) which made possible the Mahayana formula¬ 
tions themselves. 
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According to its own intention Buddhist teaching is pragmatically or 
soteriologically orientated rather than being speculative. This character of 
the teaching is entirely consonant with the way in which the Buddha is 
represented as having begun to teach at all. He did not begin to teach for 
fun, nor in order to solve miscellaneous questions of a speculative kind, not 
to offer a theory of the universe, but rather to bring release to beings 
entangled in ignorance and suffering. In what sense Buddhist teaching may 
be said to be ‘empirical’, as the apologists love to claim, is a question on its 
own. However that may be, Buddhist teaching is related to a particular 
problem and a particular end. Since the teaching of the Buddha is like this, 
and was known from the beginning to be like this, it was quite appropriate 
for the Mahayanists to say that its articulation in some form is to be under¬ 
stood as skilful means. In this way the Mahayana stresses that it is a teach¬ 
ing differentiated according to needs and fashioned entirely in the light of 
the problem and its resolution. 

Even granted the constraints of this pragmatic approach to the articula¬ 
tion of doctrine, the Buddhist disciple is still made aware of a rather large 
quantity of ‘Dhamma’. In his own personal development each disciple is 
faced with the problem of seeing what really matters. The simile of the pith 
is of interest here, found in the Majjhima Nikaya, in the Greater Discourse on 
the Simile of the Pith and the Lesser Discourse on the Simile of the Pith 
(Mahasaropamasutta and Culasaropamasutta), 42 There is a large pithy tree 
of which the pith itself is quite desirable. There are monks who though 
making some progress nevertheless run into various snags in the spiritual 
life and fail to take hold of the pith. Some become famous and then indol¬ 
ent, others achieve moral perfection and become indolent, others achieve 
success in concentration and become indolent, yet others avoiding these 
traps attain knowledge and insight but still exult in this and become indol¬ 
ent. These are like those who take hold of the branches and leaves, the 
young shoots, the bark and the softwood of the great pithy tree, but fail 
to take the pith. As to the pith itself, the definition is as follows: ‘That, 
monks, which is unshakable freedom of mind, this is the goal monks, of 
this Brahma-faring, this the pith, this the culmination.’ 43 It is a question of 
discerning an elusive meaning which is all too easily but wrongly identified 
with various subsidiary attainments. 

When the principle is expounded in the lesser discourse the brahman 
Pingalakoccha responds with a string of similes which indicate that the 
Dhamma has to be perspicaciously and correctly understood: ‘It is as 
if, good Gotama, one might set upright what had been upset, or might 
disclose what was covered, or might point out the way to one who had 
gone astray, or might bring an oil lamp into the darkness so that those 
with vision might see material shapes—even so is dhamma made clear in 
many a figure by the good Gotama. ,44 In this case the Buddha himself is 
seen as playing a part in aiding discernment. But it is not as if it were 
simply a question of setting out pure unencumbered doctrine from the 
beginning. The same simile is used elsewhere in the Majjhima-Nikaya, where 
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we read: ‘without having cut off the bark of a great, stable and pithy tree, 
without having cut the softwood, there can be no cutting out of the 
pith . . ,’ 45 Thus although one should not become entangled in the prelim¬ 
inaries they are nevertheless indispensable. 

If one function of the concept of skilful means in the Mahayana is to bring 
out that the same teaching may be wrongly or rightly understood by those 
who receive it, and that the same item of doctrine may be both a barrier 
and a door depending on how it is used, there are even sharper anticipations 
of this in the Pali writings. An example is found in the Discourse on the 
Parable of the Water-snake ( Alagaddupamasutta ) in the Majjhima-Nikaya. 46 

In this exposition a distinction is made between two kinds of men who 
master Dhamma. That which they all master, in a sense, is nothing less 
than the whole conceptual system of the Buddhist religion. It is referred to 
as a whole string of varieties of teaching: ‘Discourses in prose, in prose and 
verse, the Expositions, the Verses, the Uplifting Verses, the “As it was 
Saids”, the Birth Stories, the Wonders, the Miscellanies’. 47 This is a list of 
nine types of teaching which a Buddha is supposed to give, similar to that 
given in Chapter II of The Lotus Sutra, where all are referred to in the 
context of the accommodated teaching of the Buddha. The Lotus Sutra 
goes on to say: ‘I expound this nine-fold Dharma accommodating it to all 
living beings with the basic intention of leading them into the Mahayana 
(i.e. the great vehicle), and that is why I am expounding this present sutra 
(i.e. The Lotus Sutra)’. 48 In the same context there is the distinction made 
between ‘the dull who delight in petty dharmas’ 49 and the ‘sons of the 
Buddha, whose minds are pure’. 50 Needless to say it is the latter who will 
see the great vehicle in the nine divisions and who will accomplish the 
Buddha-way. 

In the Discourse on the Parable of the Water Snake the distinction between 
the two kinds of men is not dissimilar. Both receive the nine-fold teaching, 
firstly there are ‘foolish men’ who indeed ‘master’ Dhamma in a sense. But 
they do not test its meaning by ‘intuitive wisdom’. On the contrary they 
simply master the form of the teaching ‘for the advantage of reproaching 
others and for the advantage of gossiping’. Moreover, the text goes on, 
‘they do not arrive at that goal for the sake of which they mastered dhamma’. 
The others by contrast do test the meaning of Dhamma by ‘intuitive 
wisdom’. They do not master Dhamma for the sake of reproaching others 
or in order to gossip about it, and they achieve the intended goal. 51 

The difference between the two kinds of men is that the ones grasp the 
teachings badly or wrongly, while the others grasp the teachings well. This 
is like grasping a water-snake. If it is grasped too low down, on a coil or on 
the tail, it is able to turn and bite its captor bringing death or great pain. If 
on the other hand the snake is first secured with a forked stick it can then 
be properly seized just below the head, and then it is not dangerous. Thus 
the monks are supposed to understand the meaning of what the Buddha 
teaches. 52 The same teaching can have two quite different outcomes 
depending on whether or not one presses through to its real purport. It is 
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no accident that Nagarjuna used the same simile of the snake with respect 
to the teaching of emptiness, as quoted earlier, and that the ambivalent 
status of the teaching was linked with the hesitation of the Buddha about 
saying anything at all. 53 

To return to the Theravada text, there is a further well-stressed distinc¬ 
tion between those who are ‘unskilled in the dhamma of the pure ones’ etc. 
and those who are ‘skilled in the dhamma of the pure ones’. 54 A ‘pure one’ is 
one who has got rid of the conceit of his own persistent existence, and who 
thereby becomes ‘untraceable’ like a Tathagata. 55 But if the monk has to 
grasp rightly the Dhamma which he has mastered discursively, and make 
his own the skill of the pure ones, this is only possible because the Dhamma 
from the beginning was taught in an appropriate way. What does this 
mean? It means that it had to be taught in an articulated and discursive 
fashion, that is, the wheel of the Dhamma had to be set in motion; yet also 
that in a Dhamma taught thus discursively to the ignorant, some kind of 
initiation into the central meaning was also essential to lead them into that 
real knowledge which characterises only the trackless. The Theravada text 
states this too: ‘Thus, monks, is dhamma well taught by me, made manifest, 
opened up, made known, stripped of its swathings. Because dhamma had 
been well taught by me thus, made manifest, opened up, made known, 
stripped of its swathings, those monks who are perfected ones, the cankers 
destroyed, who have lived the life, done what was to be done, laid down 
the burden, attained their own goal, the fetter of becoming utterly destroyed, 
and who are freed by perfect profound knowledge—the track of these 
cannot be discerned’. 56 

The adducement of these various passages is not intended to show 
that the teaching of the Mahayana sutras and of the Pah Canon is the same 
with respect to particular items of doctrine, or even that the Mahayana 
movement in general is consistent with the doctrinal norms of Theravada 
Buddhism. Those are questions in themselves. What does appear, and it 
may have a bearing on such questions, is that there is a profound consist¬ 
ency in the manner in which the style and intention of Buddhist teaching is 
understood. In particular, it has just been observed that there is a common 
concern with the question of discerning the real meaning of the elaborate 
tradition of doctrine and practice. This is viewed as a task in the develop¬ 
ment of the Buddhist disciple himself. Early Mahayana writings such as 
The Lotus Sutra bring it out particularly clearly by their use of the concept 
of skilful means. At the same time this call to the discernment of real 
meaning was already at home in pre-Mahayana Buddhism. 

This part of the argument may be concluded by reference to the very 
well known parable of the raft, which has no skilful means terminology 
but which is probably the clearest and simplest statement of skilful means 
procedure in the Theravada Canon. It is given in the same context as the 
simile of the water-snake. 57 The story is simply that of a man who crosses 
a great stretch of water by means of a raft made of ‘grass, sticks, branches 
and foliage’. When he arrives at the other bank he considers what to do 
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with the raft which has been so useful to him. Should he carry it with him 
on his head, or on his shoulder, or should he just leave it on the beach or 
push it back into the water behind him? The Buddha explains that though 
the raft has been very useful for crossing the water the right thing to do 
now is indeed to leave it behind and walk on without it. In the same way 
Dhamma is ‘for crossing over, not for retaining’. 58 

There is little detail in the story, and perhaps it is fair to draw attention 
to the miscellany of materials which go to make up the raft: ‘grass, sticks, 
branches and foliage’, clearly what is to hand and what is required. This 
symbolises the ready acceptance of raw materials and invention of forms 
noted earlier. Conceptual restraint is seen in the pragmatic use of the 
raft to arrive at the other bank, for Dhamma has no other referent in 
the story. Finally the function of the raft has to be correctly discerned 
before the journey proceeds beyond. It was for crossing over, not 
for retaining, and therefore it is left at the beach in favour of an un¬ 
impeded departure. 

The sutta goes on to say that monks, ‘by understanding the Parable of 
the Raft, should get rid of (right) mental objects, all the more of wrong 
ones.’ 59 This point was taken up again in The Diamond Sutra with a 
special twist as follows: ‘That is why one should not seize on dharmas and 
one should not seize on non-dharmas. It was with this meaning that the 
Tathagata always taught you monks: “Those who know that I taught 
Dharma as analogous to a raft should discard dharmas indeed, but still 
more so non-dharmas.”’ 60 The Theravada text distinguished between good 
and bad mental objects (dhammas), while the Mahayana text has shifted the 
ground to dharmas as existent and dharmas as non-existent; that is, not 
only should one not seize on dharmas as existent but above all one should 
not seize on them as non-existent. In this way The Diamond Sutra is 
consistently applying the critical principle of seeing Dharma as a raft not 
only to pre-Mahayana dharma-analysis, but also to the polemical Mahayana 
account of dharmas as non-dharmas. In both texts however the main point 
is the same, namely that Buddhist analysis is not to be pedantically main¬ 
tained, but used and discarded. The central premiss was already present in 
the Theravada text, namely that Buddhist Dhamma itself, in general and as 
a whole, is to be treated as a raft. 

Applying this analogy to the treasured concepts of a rehgious system in 
which one has a hfe-long involvement is a hard thing to do, and this is why 
the Mahayana critique became necessary. In effect The Lotus Sutra taught, 
for example, that the concept of nirvana is a raft to be left behind. It was to 
develop and maintain this critique that the concept of skilful means was 
born. It is by skill that a buddha or a bodhisattva knows when to establish 
and when to dismantle a specific form of teaching. It is as a bodhisattva 
himself that the follower is required to discern that what he was given must 
finally be abandoned. Only as the ambiguity of skilful means is fully used 
can initial progress be completely resolved into attainment. In this sense 
forms of Buddhist teaching are not only selected for their appositeness, 
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they are also controlled by their fmal intention, whatever the initial appear¬ 
ances may be. 

It has emerged that Buddhist teaching is offered after some hesitation. It 
seeks forms which are appropriate to the recipients who are rooted in 
diverse cultural contexts. In spite of its rich variation of form, the teaching 
is not uselessly speculative but pragmatically related to its goal. Its meaning 
must be correctly grasped. Although the teaching is indispensable it is 
eventually disposable. It is in these ways that all knowledgeable Buddhists 
understood the workings of their religion. For the Mahayanists in particu¬ 
lar, these procedures were gathered up in the idea of skilful means. 
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second band slew the brahmin, killed all the first band of robbers and seized the booty. 
Then they fought among themselves until only two were left. One of these brought 
poisoned rice for the other, who slew the former and then ate the poisoned rice, thus 
leaving nobody. The bodhisattva returned, found the various bodies and the treasure, and 
reflected that a misguided use of means for selfish purposes leads to disaster. The main 
point of the story as reflected in the commentarial prose seems to be that self-will leads to 
disaster, so that the story is not really about skilful means. On the other hand since the 
story itself really illustrates that going about things the wrong way leads to disaster it 
could be taken as an illustration of the concept of ‘skilful means’ if one already had the 
concept in mind. For the story in full cf. E. B. Cowell (ed.) The Jataka, (1895ff.) 1969, 
Vol. I, pp. 121ff. Cf. V. Fausb0ll (ed.) The Jataka, Luzac & Co. for Pali Text Society 
London 1962 Vol. I pp. 252ffi, beginning ‘Anupayena yo atthanti’. 

6 E.g. Jataka No. 214: ‘In a previous life too the Tathagata had insight and skilful means’, cf. 
Cowell, op. cit. Vol. II, p. 121; Fausb0ll, op. cit. Vol. II p. 173. See also Jataka No. 463 in 
which the Buddha is said to have ‘great wisdom! wide wisdom! ready wisdom! swift 
wisdom! sharp wisdom! penetrating wisdom! his wisdom hits on the right plan for the 
right moment!’ (this latter being upayapahha), Cowell, op. cit. Vol. IV p. 86; Fausb0ll, 
op. cit. Vol. IV p. 136. In the story the ship’s captain Supparaka, representing the Buddha 
in a former life, is also described as ‘wise and skilful’, (cf. Sutta Nipdta 321, quoted above!) 
but the story does not really illustrate the concept of skilful means. Jataka No. 478 also 
describes the Buddha as skilled in means, not only as the Buddha but also in previous 
fives. It also refers incidentally to another story as an upaya, namely the story of Nanda in 
Jataka No. 182. This latter story does not itself use the technical terminology at all, but it 
probably comes nearest to the Mahayana sense of skilful means. In brief, it tells how the 
Buddha trained a disciple named Nanda, said to be his younger brother, who hankered 
after a beautiful lady. The method was to show him five hundred beautiful nymphs in the 
heavens and then to say that he could win these by living as an ascetic, which Nanda 
pledged to do. The Buddha tells all the other disciples, and Sariputta puts it to Nanda that 
if he is living the ascetic fife in order to win the nymphs he is no different from a labourer 
who works for hire. Nanda hears this from so many other disciples that he is finally put to 
shame and genuinely works to make spiritual progress. When he becomes an arhat he 
comes to the Buddha and offers to release him from his promise, whereupon the Buddha 
rephes that if Nanda has achieved sainthood he, the Buddha, is thereby released from his 
promise. Cf. Cowell, op. cit. Vol. II pp. 63f. The logic of this story is analogous to that of 
the deal done by the devas with Mara in The Suramgama-samadhi Sutra, see Appendix 
F below. 

The dating of the Jatakas is however very uncertain. The verses upon which they are 
pegged may be very old, and the idea of a jataka as such is also very old, as is evidenced by 
the illustrations at Bharhut and Sanchi. According to Cowell however the prose comment¬ 
ary containing the stories themselves, as well as the introductory and concluding com¬ 
ments (in which most of the above cases are found) cannot be put as pre-Buddhaghosa. 
This seems extreme and the text as we have it must have had a long evolution before his 
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time. Winternitz says however that ‘much of the prose assuredly belongs to the Christian 
era’, M. Winternitz, A History of Indian Literature, Vol. II (1933) 1971, Russell & Russell, 
New York, pp. 113ff. All in all these few references certainly cannot be counted as signific¬ 
ant pre-Mahayana materials for the study of the idea of skilful means. 

7 I. B. Horner (trans.) Book of the Discipline Part IV, Sacred Books of the Buddhists 
Vol. XIV, Luzac & Co., 1962, esp. pp. 6-10. 

8 I. B. Horner (trans.) The Middle Length Sayings I, Luzac & Co. 1967, pp. 210ff. 

9 T IX9c IffttiWj Cf. KSS p. 63. 

10 t ixioa lifessws 

HUSI Cf. KSS p. 64 N.B. KSS adds the gloss ‘(the first) Rolling of the Law- 

Wheel’, but this seems to be gratuitous. ‘Differentiated terminology’: 

11 T IX 10a SS±jt = : EijtTJdo Cf. KSS p. 65. 

12 Horner, op. cit. p. 211. 

13 Cf. KSS p. 170ff. 

14 Cf. KSS p. 184, and also cf. p. 194. 

15 T iX25e Hg^fesS^SiSo SAigHJ 

JKKUfHS N.B. £n is misprinted as & in T. Cf. KSS pp. 189f. 

16 T IX25c tSPiSSifr—I®—Cf. KSS p. 189. 

17 T IX25c MSSJ&Sio Cf. KSS p. 189. 

18 T XXX33a (11) TlAiliAA it 1:1 UK Id i'l ATA'Afl AlUltUUIt (12) SS 

Cf. also J. May, CandrakTrti: Prasannapada, ad loc. 

19 A fact given prominence by Edgerton in his grammar of Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit, see 
the opening paragraphs and documentation there. 

20 T XIV539a 0 It was pointed out before that Vimalaklrti was an import¬ 

ant model in the acculturation of Buddhism in China (Chapter Five, note 15 and ad loc.) 
but of course the idea of skilful means had an effect on this process through other channels 
as well. A most interesting case is the application of the notion by Hui-yuan, roughly 
contemporary with Kumarajlva, to the relations between Buddhism, Confucianism and 
Taoism: ‘It is said in a sutra: “The Buddha is naturally endowed with a divine and wonder¬ 
ful method to convert (all) beings by means of expediency ( upaya ), widely adapting him¬ 
self to whatever situation he may meet. Sometimes he will become a supernatural genie or 
a saintly emperor Turner of the Wheel (cakravartin), sometimes a chief minister, a National 
Teacher or a Taoist master.”’ Quoted in E. Zurcher, The Buddhist Conquest of China, 
Leiden 1972, p. 310. Hui-yuan’s overall argument is quite complex and finks up with the 
idea that the early Taoist saints were really Buddhists in disguise; the whole matter should 
be followed up in Zurcher’s treatment. 

21 Cf. Chapter One above, note 2. 

22 Matsunaga, op. cit., pp. lOff. Cf. Rhys Davids, Dialogues of the Buddha, Part I. 

23 Rhys Davids, op. cit. pp. 301ff. 

24 Cf. Matsunaga, pp. 12f., and Rhys Davids, Dialogues of the Buddha, Part II. 

25 Rhys Davids, op. cit. p. 280. 

26 Matsunaga, op. cit. p. 13. 

27 Cf. Chapter One above, note 2. 

28 Melford E. Spiro, Burmese Supernaturalism, A Study in the Explanation and Reduction 
of Suffering, Englewood Cliffs 1967, and Buddhism and Society; A Great Tradition and its 
Burmese Vicissitudes, Allen & Unwin 1971; S. J. Tambiah, Buddhism and the Spirit Cults in 
North-east Thailand, Cambridge 1970; R. F. Gombrich, Precept and Practice; Traditional 
Buddhism in the Rural Highlands of Ceylon, Oxford 1971. 

29 T. O. Ling, Buddhism and the Mythology of Evil, London 1962. James W. Boyd’s Satan and 
Mara, Leiden 1975, does not affect the present discussion. Cf. also an earlier application of 
Ling’s book in a related context, Michael Pye and Robert Morgan (eds.) The Cardinal 
Meaning, Essays in Comparative Hermeneutics: Buddhism and Christianity, The Hague 1973, 
pp. 40f. 

30 Ling, op. cit. p. 72, quoting T. R. V. Murti’s The Central Philosophy of Buddhism, Allen & 
Unwin 1955, p. 246. 
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31 Ling, op. cit. p. 78. 

32 Ibid. pp. 79ff. 

33 Gombrich, op. cit. pp. 40ff, esp. p. 55f, perhaps drives too much of a qualitative wedge 
between orthodox Sinhalese Buddhism and recent modernist developments which might 
he ‘heading towards the first genuine syncretism in Ceylonese Buddhist history’, p. 25. 
After all, the latter correlate certain contemporary needs with central Buddhist roots, just 
as the traditional orthodoxy of the villages did and does. It is surely better to see Buddhism 
as regularly syncretistic, as the wider history of Buddhism demands, although of course 
care must be taken over the term ‘syncretism’. 

34 See I. B. Horner (trans.) The Middle Length Sayings Vol. II, 1957. 

35 T. R. V. Murti, op. cit. has argued that the undetermined questions are an important 
antecedent for the Madhyamika method in general, and there is no doubt much truth in 
this. There is also the theory that the questions are left undetermined because they are in 
themselves fundamentally misconceived, e.g. existence or non-existence are not alternat¬ 
ives which are appropriate when considering a Tathagata post mortem. However not only is 
this theory not advanced in the text now being considered, it would seem to attract the 
criticism of the analysis which is advanced. In any case what is stressed here is simply that 
the proliferations and correlations of Buddhist teaching are not intended to float off into 
miscellaneous speculations without good reason. 

36 See Rhys Davids, Dialogues of the Buddha Part III, pp. 127ff. It will be observed that the 
formulations vary. The one given earlier simply followed the text under discussion. 

37 Ibid. p. 126. 

38 See I. B. Horner (trans.) The Middle Length Sayings Vol. I, 1954, pp. 26f. 

39 Ibid. p. 30. 

40 Ibid. p. 30. 

41 Ibid. p. 30, note 4. 

42 Ibid. pp. 238ff. 

43 Ibid. pp. 244f. 

44 Ibid. p. 253. 

45 The Middle Length Sayings Vol. II, p. 104. 

46 Ibid. Vol. I. pp. 167flf. Tilak Kariyawasam, op. cit., also refers to this passage, but note that 
the Theravada text does not explicitly refer to upaya. It is analogous to Jataka No. 48, see 
note 4 above, as Tilak indicated. 

47 Ibid. p. 171. 

48 T IX8a UcJlfcMI3& Cf. KSS p. 50. 

49 T IX7c i®glg/Jv&o 

50 T IX8a 

51 Horner, op. cit. pp. 171f. 

52 Ibid. p. 172. 

53 See note 17 above, and ad loc. 

54 Ibid. pp. 174ff. 

55 Ibid. p. 179. 

56 Ibid. p. 182. 

57 Ibid. pp. 173f. 

58 Ibid. p. 173. 

59 Ibid. p. 174, ‘wrong ones’; adhammd, cf. the Mahayana text below. 

60 Tviii749b^ftAgiuy;., ggggg.. jsiift. 

#o Cf. also E. Conze’s discussion in Buddhist Wisdom Books, Allen & 

Unwin 1958, pp. 34ff, where the distinction between a moralistic and a metaphysical 
interpretation of dharmas is brought out clearly. Does Conze perhaps make a little too 
much of the idea of a ‘hidden meaning’? 




8 THE TERM HOBEN IN MODERN 
JAPANESE 


Colloquial Japanese: uso mo hoben 

The Japanese term for skilful means is hoben. This is the Japanese pronun¬ 
ciation, it may be recalled, for precisely the same two written char¬ 
acters which form the original Chinese word fang-pien. Since the 
Chinese Buddhist texts studied above have been widely current in Japan 
for many centuries it is interesting to see how this term is now used 
both among Japanese people in general and among those who are self¬ 
consciously Buddhist. 

If the average Japanese is asked what is meant by the term hoben he may 
be at a loss as to how to answer. The reason for this varies according to the 
person. Some persons simply do not recognise it in relative isolation, in 
speech. Some of those who do recognise it and know it to be a Buddhist 
term are not sure what it means. Others who recognise it and have some 
idea of what it means are unsure how to begin to explain it to a western 
questioner. In general the slight uncertainty of reaction no doubt is con¬ 
nected to the fact that the word is not very commonly used in daily speech. 
Unlike the Sanskrit and Chinese originals it is not an ordinary obvious 
word for ‘method’ or ‘device’ (which would be hoho or shudan, etc.). Nev¬ 
ertheless, the term is available in the vocabulary of most Japanese and it is 
found in children’s dictionaries. 

An entirely different impression is obtained if one asks about the expres¬ 
sion uso mo hoben, that is, ‘even an untruth is a means’. This expression is 
generally known and arouses no feeling of difficulty. If an explanation is 
pressed for in detail one receives an illustration of ambiguous behaviour, 
usually of a kind deemed to be socially necessary. One example is the case 
of the father of a very young child whose mother has died. He explains to 
the child that the mother has gone away on a very long journey so that the 
child, who has no previous experience of death, and does not know what it 
means, can gradually become accustomed to the sustained absence of the 
mother. In a sense such an explanation is an evasion of the truth directly 
stated, but it is felt to be an inevitable one because in practice the plain truth 
would be incomprehensible to the child. What to a non-participant 
observer appears to be an untruth is felt to be the effective form of com¬ 
municating the real state of affairs, namely that the mother is absent in a 
sustained manner. Another illustration is the case when someone is secretly 
trying to remain on good terms with two other people who are themselves 
mutually inimicable. This is of course what diplomacy is often about, but 
the application of the expression uso mo hoben is, in this context, intended to 
suggest that an untruth may become inevitable because of the regrettable 
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ill-feeling between the two unfriendly parties. The untruth is perpetrated 
by the mediator, but the reason for it is not any lack of moral uprightness 
on his own part but rather the relative weakness of the other two. 

It will be known to those who have lived in East Asia that this is not a 
question of rare cases of great moral conflict. On the contrary, these illus¬ 
trations reflect the whole style of living together which is not characteristic 
of, say, Western Europe. The avoidance of face-to-face contradictions is of 
axiomatic importance. It is achieved by allowing divergent contexts to 
demand their own various and contradictory responses. That these varied 
responses contradict each other does not surprise the oriental observer of 
his fellows. Consistency, he would presume, is to be sought in another 
realm, somewhere behind the scenes, not in anything so mundane or tran¬ 
sient as what people say to each other in acceptable conversation. Of course 
it would be impossible to show that this style of conducting relationships is 
the result entirely of Buddhist concepts, though it is also difficult to think 
that the latter have had no influence on such matters. In the case ofjapan 
there is a close symbiosis of social and religious styles in this respect. 
Certainly Buddhism as a working religion fits easily enough into the gen¬ 
eral social rules which have just been briefly described. On the other hand 
articulate Buddhists are not very happy about the phrase uso mo hoben. The 
two illustrations given above show that the term hoben in this phrase does 
have some relationship to the meaning of the term in Buddhism. On the 
one hand an untruth described as a hoben is perpetrated because of the needs 
of those towards whom it is directed. On the other hand it is considered 
not to reflect an inconsistency on the part of the one who initiates it. 
Nevertheless those who think of themselves as positively Buddhist, and 
who take pains to articulate the meaning of Buddhism, consistently reject 
the phrase uso mo hoben as being contrary to the Buddhist meaning of hoben. 
Even though the popular usage is not entirely dissonant with the Buddhist 
meaning there is some justification in the Buddhist reaction. To understand 
this a closer look at the expression uso mo hoben is necessary. 

The illustrations given have so far been interpreted in a positive ethical 
sense at least in so far as no doubt has been cast on the fundamentally good 
intentions of the persons involved. Indeed it is hard to imagine that a 
Japanese Buddhist would particularly object to the use, on occasion, of an 
untruth in situations such as those described. The saying ‘even an untruth is 
a hoben’, however, is in itself simply a general proposition which can easily 
be understood as giving approval to falsehoods whenever it seems conveni¬ 
ent. Buddhists certainly wish to dissociate themselves from it in this sense. 
The position can be brought out clearly by considering two possible 
English parallels. 

The most obvious parallel is the expression ‘telling a white he’. Western¬ 
ers may debate about whether there are any circumstances under which it is 
justifiable to tell a ‘white lie’ and this is not the place to start such discus¬ 
sion much less to encourage the telling of white lies (lest any reader misun¬ 
derstand). The hidden personal assumption of the writer is probably western 
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to the point of naturally preferring the hard line, even to the extent that 
hurtful truth is expressed. Nevertheless there is of course a possible case for 
‘telling a white lie’, and circumstances of great stress where a white lie 
might in fact be beneficial to the person who hears it present the strongest 
situation in which such a course can reasonably challenge the ethical desid¬ 
eratum of strict adherence to truth. If the white he is not to be excluded on 
principle the question of its justifiability must turn on the relation between 
the enormity of divergence from truth and the extent of the benefit to the 
other party. Unfortunately a decision which does justice to the complexity 
of a situation does not spring automatically from the phrase ‘white lie’ in 
itself, which could equally well be applied much more vaguely to petty 
lying in the service of self-interest. Hence westerners are usually reluctant 
to extend toleration to ‘white lies’ without any qualification. This general 
vagueness, and in particular the lack of any directed control over intention- 
ality is exactly what is worrying to a Buddhist about the phrase uso mo 
hoben. A Buddhist ‘skilful means’ may in itself be an inaccurate description 
of a state of affairs, but it is nevertheless a controlled one. 

The second English phrase worth reflecting on briefly is ‘honesty is the 
best policy’. This is just the opposite of uso mo hoben in the sense that it 
encourages consistency with fact whereas the Japanese phrase allows incon¬ 
sistency with fact. Nevertheless, the English phrase is really based on an 
utterly dubious if not always consciously devious ethical stance. The im¬ 
plication is that one should tell the truth because it will lead to one’s own 
benefit, at least eventually. Admittedly it may sometimes be of some wider 
social value in the sense that the advantages of ‘going straight’ might pro¬ 
vide a basis for the rehabilitation of criminals. Nevertheless the main implica¬ 
tion of the idiom is that telling the truth does not commend itself simply 
as a categorical imperative but because it is supposed to lead to a desirable 
state of affairs for the person concerned. In this respect it is not different 
in principle from the use of untruths as devices to ease social disharmony. 
It might be argued that it is preferable if the best policy also happens to 
coincide with statements of brute fact, but the self-centred motivation seems 
to be the primary implication. The un-Buddhist aspect of such a line of 
thought or action is that it is centred upon a desired future situation for 
one’s self, however much it may be beneficial for others as well. 

These two English parallels are of course not present in the mind of the 
Japanese speaker, but they have been adduced to illustrate to the English 
reader the character of the phrase uso mo hoben, and the way in which a 
reflective Buddhist feels unease with respect to it. 

It may be noted furthermore that the Japanese term uso itself is rather 
vague. It can refer to an intentional untruth. However it is far less rude 
than the term ‘he’ in English, and Japanese speakers of English have to take 
care not to say ‘lie’ when they would naturally and not necessarily impol¬ 
itely say uso in Japanese. This holds even when intentionality is imputed, 
but the word is also used to refer to cases when a person is simply mistaken 
without any intention to deceive. Analogously, in English, ‘I am telling the 
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truth’ can mean both ‘what I say is factually correct so please take note of it’ 
and ‘I am not saying this with the object of deceiving you’. When a former 
prime minister of Japan uttered the dictum uso wo iimasen (I do not say 
falsehoods) it was a rather vague and generous claim to reliability. 

Because of the vagueness of the term uso, and because uso mo hoben can 
so easily be used to justify telling untruths for the sake of a rather general 
interest almost indistinguishable from self-interest, this popular usage 
is not able to offer a satisfactory reflection of the Buddhist meaning of 
hoben. The phrase uso mo hoben simply does not rise to the dialectic implied 
by the term hoben in a truly Buddhist sense. The falsehood is not controlled 
by its dissolution into truth. It is not revelatory of that which would valid¬ 
ate it. It is not a refractive symbol of the real (jitsu). 1 It cannot be said to be 
‘not other than the real’, as demanded for example in the formula gon-jitsu 
fu-ni, ‘the provisional and the real are not two’. 2 A mere falsehood can 
remain all too easily on the side of self-centred unenlightenment. Thus the 
phrase uso mo hoben is both the main colloquial context for the term hoben 
and an embarrassment to articulate Buddhists who see it as bringing the 
idea of skilful means into disrepute and aligning it with mere arbitrary 
expediency. This whole state of affairs indicates to the observer that the 
term can easily be misunderstood in this way, but that from the Buddhist 
point of view it is not supposed to be. Buddhist corrections will be given 
more attention shortly, but first the spectrum of general usage should 
be completed. 

Spectrum of usage in reference works 

The Japanese are great lovers and users of dictionaries, great encyclo¬ 
pedists, and great believers in the contents of reference books. The very 
complexity of the written language ensures that children become accus¬ 
tomed to the physical procedure of looking up words from an early age, 
and much more thoroughly than, say, their English counterparts. There 
are in principle two types of Japanese dictionary. One type is arranged 
phonetically, and while it gives a brief explanation of the meaning of the 
word it is also used to find out which are the correct characters for writing 
it. Such dictionaries are sold in their millions. Countless schoolboys have 
their own dog-eared kokugo jiten (‘dictionary of the national language’). 
Countless families have their own copy of the Jikai or the Kojien, two of 
the most famous dictionaries of this type, whose pleasant names mean 
literally, if subliminally, ‘Sea of Words’ and ‘Grand Garden of Words’. The 
other type is the kan-wa dictionary, that is, the Sino-Japanese dictionary, 
which lists Japanese words of Chinese origin according to the proper 
arrangement of the characters, and gives the pronunciation and meaning. 
These too range from simple word lists for children to the great Morohashi 
dictionary which, because of the intimate relationship between the writing 
systems of the two languages becomes in effect a dictionary of Chinese 
literature. Alongside these two types of dictionary are the many-volumed 
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encyclopedias covering subjects ancient and modern which also serve as 
reference dictionaries. 

The entries for hoben in Japanese dictionaries, which because of their 
wide use may be taken as genuinely reflective of public usage, bring out 
quite clearly the spectrum of meanings from the specifically Buddhist to 
that which Buddhists specifically reject. Indeed an example of a Buddhist 
writer stepping into this arena to criticise the entry in a major dictionary 
will be given later. 

The simplest dictionaries do not indicate any Buddhist meaning at all. A 
Kan-wa dictionary for middle-school children gives: 

‘a temporary measure, 
a method which suits the circumstances.’ 3 

A similar one also based on the ‘characters for general use’ 4 gives: 

‘means, 

temporary measure used for achieving an abjective.’ 5 
A third designed along similar lines has the following: 

‘a purely temporary course of action, suiting the circumstances and 
intended to realise something desired, 
a measure, 

example: uso mo hoben.’ 6 

A fourth popularly designed dictionary, but rather larger and containing 
characters beyond those taught in compulsory schooling has: 

‘a method suiting the circumstances, 
something used once only, 
example: uso mo hoben.’ 7 

The overall view of hoben here is of a makeshift course of behaviour 
designed to suit the circumstances, or in other words, expediency pure and 
simple. In two cases the phrase ‘even an untruth is a means’ is explicitly 
adduced as an example of appropriate usage. 

The above-mentioned dictionaries are really designed for those working 
to master their own writing system and do not in any sense claim to be 
Sino-Japanese reference works. They simply reflect popular usage. A very 
well known single-volume kan-wa dictionary (Kadokawa) has the follow¬ 
ing entry: 

‘occasion (the dictionary illustrates this with a quotation from a Chinese dyn¬ 
astic history compiled in the T’ang period), (Buddhism) measures provisionally 
devised by the Buddha for the guidance of living beings, measure, 
expedient, 

(colloquial) opportuneness.’ 8 

It is evident that the popular usage here appears in the last two explanations. 
The Buddhist usage is specifically mentioned, though in a very introductory 
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and unambitious way. No quotation is felt to be needed, perhaps because 
there is too wide a variety of contexts which might be known to a cultur¬ 
ally accomplished Japanese. The first sense given, by contrast, is really not 
a very common one, and it is provided with a literary source proving 
its genuine Chinese pedigree. It is surely not without accident that this part 
of the entry is simply an abbreviated form of the first part of the entry in 
the great Morohashi kan-wa dictionary. It gives the literary basis in classical 
Chinese but in a fairly digestible form. It then moves from what to the 
average Japanese user of the dictionary is relatively little known, through 
the Buddhist usage which is imperfectly known, to the colloquial usage 
which needs no quotation or even explanation, but merely needs to 
be listed. 

The standard Morohashi kan-wa dictionary is authoritative in a sense, 
though its influence on mainstream Japanese usage is difficult to assess. 
Two basic meanings are given. The first is defined as ‘occasion’ or ‘oppor¬ 
tunity’, with the literary quotation illustrating this which was referred to 
above. 9 The second is the Buddhist sense, defined as follows: 

‘(Buddhism) measures provisionally administered by the Buddha for 

the guidance of living beings. By extension, emergency measures, 

expedient methods’. 10 

It will be noted that the independent meaning for fang-pien of‘means’ or 
‘convenience’ referred to by Sinologists and in Sino-English dictionaries 11 
is not given independently here, but is entered only as an extension of 
the Buddhist meaning. For the Japanese compilers at least, the Buddhist 
meaning seems to be treated as if it were more important than the meaning 
‘occasion’, even though it is listed second, for the explanation just quoted is 
followed by two quotations from Chinese Buddhist writings. These are 
not however a mere illustration of usage. They both contain ‘etymological’ 
interpretations of the term hoben (i.e. the Chinese fang-pien), of the sort 
which have entertained Chinese and Japanese literati for centuries. It goes 
almost without saying that the really valid historical starting point for 
explaining the term as a Buddhist term should be its use in Chinese Bud¬ 
dhist texts as the translation for a Sanskrit original. Didactic Sino-Japanese 
tradition however allows that any term which consists of two characters 
in Chinese can be ‘explained’ in terms of its constituent characters. Such 
explanations are themselves mainly of interest to us as indicating how 
the explainers wished or wish to understand the term. Since the two explana¬ 
tions adduced in Morohashi are themselves not identical their parallel 


form and divergent trend can be most easily expressed in a simple table 
as follows. 12 


fang (J. ho) 

pien (J. ben) 

Daizohosu 13 

method 

expediency 

Hokke Monku 14 

Dharma 

use (application, function) 
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This method of explaining the meaning of hoben is still used with vari¬ 
ations in modern Japanese writings (see below in another context), in 
accounts of Buddhism prepared for foreigners, and even in uncritical 
secondary accounts by westerners. 15 As far as the present discussion 
is concerned the main point of interest here is that the Morohashi 
dictionary operates quite definitely in terms of Chinese scholastic tradi¬ 
tion, without quoting from the fundamental Mahayana sutras which 
introduced the concept into China as a specifically Buddhist concept in 
the first place. The dictionary’s own direct definition of the term does 
not contain anything more specifically and accurately Buddhist than the 
entry in the single-volume kan-wa dictionary quoted just before. Though 
it is of course correct as far as it goes, it would seem that it should 
be just as open to criticism by Buddhist scholars as the entries in 
smaller dictionaries. 

The kan-wa dictionaries based on Chinese characters as such provide a 
spectrum of explanations running from the Chinese literary sources and 
scholastic Buddhist tradition to the contemporary colloquial. What about 
dictionaries of Japanese words arranged phonetically, that is, kokugo dic¬ 
tionaries which contain both native Japanese words and Japanised Chinese 
words, not to speak of compound words based on elements of Chinese 
origin but put together in Japan, and words of European origin such as 
gasu-sutobu (gas-stove) or kasutado (custard)? It will be sufficient to bring 
reference here to three such dictionaries including two of the most famous, 
namely the Jikai and the Kojien, referred to already. The Jikai, which is 
slightly shorter, offers the following: 

(1) ‘(Buddhism) skilful measures used for the salvation of living beings 
by buddhas and bodhisattvas; (skilful measures) (winning over by 
skilful means) (the bow of skilful means), 

(2) An expedient measure used for achieving an objective, means, method, 
instrument; (arms are no more than an expedient measure).’ 16 

By contrast with the cases given so far the Buddhist meaning is given first 
and the general meaning is given second. The phrases in brackets are phrases 
illustrative of use, without being quotations. For the Buddhist meaning the 
phrases are of course from Buddhist writings and are in fact formulations 
of Chinese origin. For example, the term translated just above as ‘skilful 
measures’ is zengon-hoben (Ch. shan-chiianfang-pien), the term used to trans¬ 
late upaya-kausalya in the first Chinese version of The Fotus Sutra. 17 As far 
as the second meaning is concerned it is notable that the compilers did not 
demean themselves by entering the colloquial expression uso mo hoben, but 
preferred something which displays at least a wider reflection on civilisa- 
tional matters. 

A similar dictionary, but one which specialises in traditional Japanese 
allusions, is the Shincho Kokugo Jiten. This gives the same two basic mean¬ 
ings, in the same order, and following almost verbatim the formulations of 
the Jikai. The phrases in brackets are replaced by allusions to Japanese 
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literature, and the article is then after all completed with the phrase uso 
mo hoben 18 . 

Thirdly, the Kojien, a somewhat larger but still a single-volume diction¬ 
ary in general use, has to be considered: 

(1) ‘(Buddhism) (Sanskrit upaya) (a) skilful measure for the teaching and 
guidance of living beings, (b) a form of teaching set up provisionally 
to tempt people into the true teaching. 

(2) An expedient measure used to attain an objective, means, deceit.’ 19 

This basic entry is followed by three more compound phrases which reflect 
the two fundamental meanings in miscellaneous ways. 20 It will be seen 
that the same double set of meanings is given, first the Buddhist one and 
secondly the general one. The Buddhist part is given with a little more 
elaboration than in other cases, not least by the introduction of the Sanskrit 
upaya rather than by any prior indication of a Chinese literary use. The 
quotation above may even do less than justice to the original for the simple 
reason that the order of words in Japanese usually has to be more or less 
reversed when they are rendered into English, and this plays havoc with 
emphasis based on word order. As a result, the two subdivisions of the 
Buddhist meaning may seem to be very similar indeed. The distinction 
which is being emphasised is the stress on the ‘living beings’ in the first one 
(‘living beings’ comes first in the Japanese), who are so ignorant as to need 
such skilful measures; and ‘the true teaching’, or ‘the teaching of reality’ 
(shinjitsu no kyoho, which again comes first in the Japanese) which is really 
the main point of the second one. Shinjitsu, for which translations rightly 
waver between ‘truth’ and ‘reality’, is, so to speak, the omega-point of 
Mahayana Buddhism. It is that which transcends discriminative thought, 
and indeed precisely that to which hoben stands in a dialectical relation¬ 
ship. 21 Admittedly this relationship is not particularly clearly pointed out in 
this short dictionary entry, and its importance suffers further by association 
with the second general meaning given, which ends with the word ‘deceit’ 
(tabakari ). Even though the phrase uso mo hoben does not appear, this angle 
is sufficiently covered by the term ‘deceit’, and by one of the illustrative 
compound phrases, namely hobendango, ‘bars’ dumplings’ eaten ceremoni¬ 
ally to erase the lies of the preceding twelve months. 22 

In sum the kokugo dictionaries also reflect a spectrum of usage from the 
popular to the more literary and historical. They are different from the 
kan-wa dictionaries however in showing no interest in any independent 
Chinese origin for the word, while the meaning ‘occasion’ ( kikai) does not 
appear at all. The Buddhist meaning, briefly explained, is always given 
first, reflecting no doubt the persistent influence of Buddhist writings on 
the Japanese language ever since the beginning of the literature. It must not 
be forgotten that not only did the Japanese never know a Chinese language 
uninfluenced by Buddhist ideas and terminology, but the early intrusion 
of continental culture was spearheaded by Buddhist texts such as The 
Lotus Sutra, which were used very frequently in public ritual as well as in 
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temples. 23 At the same time there is a clear recognition of a more general 
use of the term to mean ‘expedient’, ‘method’, ‘means’, and even ‘deceit’. 
This links up both with the general meaning of the term fang-pien in Chi¬ 
nese and with the popular usage in Japan which, although it does not 
appear in every dictionary, can be best summed up by the phrase uso mo 
hoben. Now that the general range of usage has been spelled out, at least in 
this summary form, more detailed attention can be paid to the way in which 
articulate Buddhists themselves relate to and comment upon this usage. 


Response of Buddhists to general usage 

Both the phrase uso mo hoben in particular and the whole tarnishing of the 
Buddhist concept of skilful means with the extended general implication of 
mere expediency are rejected by Buddhist writers. This statement is based 
on the content of numerous conversations, but can also be illustrated by 
varied written documents. 

Take first a popular and readable book by the founding president of the 
Rissho Kosei-kai, Niwano Nikkyo. 24 Niwano is the genial spiritual leader 
of a few million devoted followers for whom Buddhism is a matter of 
explicit day-to-day importance and not just a cremation service. His books 
are printed in large numbers and it is fair to suppose that they are widely 
read. In a single-volume commentary on The Lotus Sutra, which is the 
primary scriptural basis for the movement, he went to some length to 
counter the popular view of skilful means as a more or less dishonest device 
by referring to another ‘etymology’ of the term. ‘If we look up the charac¬ 
ter ho of hoben in a dictionary we fmd that it means ‘dead square’ ( masshikaku ) 
and thus also ‘correct’ ( tadashii). Ben means ‘measure’ ( shudan ). Therefore 
the term hoben means ‘correct measure’. It is a pity that the way of under¬ 
standing it has gradually become distorted as for example in the expression 
uso mo hoben. Originally it meant a teaching device which exactly fits the 
person and the circumstances.’ 25 This etymology is of the same sort as that 
noted above in connection with the great Morohashi dictionary but seems 
to be very close to an interpretation current in Pure Land Buddhism. 15 
Were the ancient interpretations perhaps devised originally with the same 
practical intention as Niwano’s, namely to safeguard the serious Buddhist 
meaning? In this particular case it is directed specifically against the phrase 
uso mo hoben. It should be admitted that the term shudan, translated ‘meas¬ 
ure’ here and earlier, is itself not entirely unassociated with the idea of 
‘stratagem’, ‘device’, and the like, though the element of expediency would 
have to be brought out fairly specifically with a qualifying term such as 
ichiji no, ‘temporary’, etc. The English term ‘measure’ is perhaps just a little 
more straightforward than shudan, but it is kept as a translation here because 
the whole tenor of Niwano’s explanation is to stress the correctness and 
lack of deviousness involved. 

Naturally there does remain the question of the inconsistency apparent 
between the hoben and the objective considered in itself, all protestations 
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notwithstanding. But against this two things may be said, which reflect 
things said in conversation by the above quoted writer. For one thing, it is 
argued people cannot be taught the truth of Buddhism except by the use 
of hoben through which the full truth is indeed displayed. This of course 
follows the line of thought within The Lotus Sutra itself. It is only because 
of the ‘trace’ Buddha that we can know of the ‘essential’ Buddha. 26 Sec¬ 
ondly, the criterion for distinguishing between a genuine hoben, which is 
ethically acceptable, and a trick, which is not, lies in the intention of the 
person who establishes the measure in question. If the intention is one of 
love, as of a father to his children, and if it leads to the wisdom or insight 
of Buddhahood, then it is a genuine Buddhist skilful means. If the inten¬ 
tion is to deceive or to cheat someone then of course it is completely 
different. The criterion does assume the truth of the ‘truth’ towards which 
the skilful measure leads people, and its validity depends upon that truth. 
At the same time the independent observer can see for himself that it is an 
honest claim to validity, since it rules out real cheating by definition. If it is 
understandable that such a useful concept as skilful means should have been 
misunderstood, as Buddhists would say, by those who see things largely 
from a selfish point of view, then it is also required of the observer that he 
take note of the protestations of articulate Buddhist leaders and recognise 
that hoben are both necessary and controllable within the Buddhist system. 
Indeed it is quite clear that, for Buddhists, if a skilful means does not lead 
consistently into the truth with which it is related, it is simply invalid. 

A more academically conceived argument was developed by Kumoi 
Shozen whose article ‘Hoben to shinjitsu’ (‘skilful means and true reality’) 
was referred to earlier. 27 He too was concerned to correct misapprehensions 
in Japanese usage. His starting point was the entry in the Kojien dictionary 
referred to above and in the popular phrase uso mo hoben. 29 His conclusion 
however is to reject this usage and to stress the connection with insight or 
wisdom. ‘Speaking generally, have we not been misinterpreting the term 
hoben in various ways? Even leaving aside the generally current colloquial¬ 
ism uso mo hoben the meaning of hoben has usually been presumed to be 
‘substitute’ (kari no mono), ‘a mere device’ (tan naru shudan) or ‘method’ 
(hoho). But is it really right to interpret hoben in this sense of expediency? 
From the Buddhism of the Agamas onwards to its high tide in Mahayana 
Buddhism, hoben thought has been seized on as the content of wisdom. It 
may even be said to have signified the internal characteristic of Buddha- 
wisdom. It was certainly not the mere expedient method or device which it 
is commonly supposed to be . . . Hoben, that is to say, skilful means (zengyo 
hoben), in so far as it takes its origin in the wisdom of the Buddha cannot be 
conceived of apart from its connection with wisdom.’ 29 

Sawada Kensho had argued similarly a little earlier in Bukkyo Bunka 
Kenkyii (Studies in Buddhist Culture). Hoben is usually taken to mean a 
‘measure’, a ‘temporary measure’ or a ‘means’, he says, but he goes on to 
argue that the real Buddhist meaning is deeper than that. After a brief 
survey of the development of the term he concludes that it has two basic 
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meanings. It refers both to the system of manifestations which the Buddha 
provides for the salvation of beings, and also to the system of methods 
used by these beings in their attainment of nirvana or release. Thus it 
certainly does not have the mere meaning of device or measure. On the 
contrary, the term can more or less be equated with the term Mahayana. 30 

Another voice is that of Masuda Hideo who published his article on 
usage in The Perfection of Insight Literature at about the same time. After 
stressing the connection between skilful means and insight, he concluded as 
follows. ‘The term hoben has come to be associated with vulgarised mean¬ 
ings such as uso mo hoben although really it affords great possibilities with 
respect to the investigation of Buddhism, and particularly the bodhisattva 
way of the Mahayana. I think it is necessary to wash away the meanings 
which have nowadays become attached to the word and re-establish its 
original, fundamental meaning.’ 31 

In such ways as the above, various Buddhist writers find it necessary to 
try to turn the tables against the distortion of the meaning of hoben in the 
popular mind. A similar effect is found, though not explicitly argued for, 
in some discussions of the term in encyclopedias where a named authoritative 
writer is asked to write a short article. 32 In two such encyclopedias of the 
nineteen thirties, which, it should be emphasised, are general encyclopedias 
and not specifically on Buddhism, the term is explained entirely in the 
Buddhist sense. One of these may be quoted in full. 

‘Hoben (Buddhism). Two meanings, one as compared with insight and 
one as compared with reality. In the first, knowledge leading to suchness 
is called insight, while knowledge tending towards the benefit of others is 
called skilful means. In accordance with this the whole of Buddhism, whether 
Mahayana or Hinayana, is a skilful means. In the second, that which sig¬ 
nifies the return to the ideal is termed true reality, while that which is 
established as a substitute and maintained temporarily is termed skilful 
means. Popularly it means a measure, and in this sense the Hinayana is an 
expedient teaching if it is a gate leading into the Mahanaya. Similarly the 
three vehicles were established in order to lead into the one vehicle, so that 
these two are expedient teachings.’ 33 It will be seen that there is only the 
slightest nod of the head towards the popular meaning here, and even then 
it is equated with the polemical use which it sometimes has within Mahayana 
Buddhism. The basic meaning is given in terms of its dialectical relation¬ 
ship with either insight (hannya,- Skt. prajha) or true reality. In terms of the 
basic meaning the whole of Buddhism is to be understood in terms of 
skilful means. 

The other article is longer and contains a summary account of the term 
in the ‘Hannyakyo’ (i.e. sutras of the Prajhaparamita class) and in The Lotus 
Sutra. It stresses firmly the interdependence of insight and means: 

‘. . . based on the correct knowledge of insight, not sinking into signless, 
non-discriminated voidness, but bubbling up just at the point where the 
denial of discriminated marks is penetrated, to plant and train all good 
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virtues, this is skilful means. Thus skilful means is an emergence from 
voidness to being, it is an amplification and an application. Therefore skil¬ 
ful means must be accompanied by insight. Similarly voidness is realised 
through skilful means, and therefore a coursing in voidness which forgets 
skilful means is not the bodhisattva way but a relapse into Hinayana.’ 34 

Passages such as these, which indeed reflect passages in the ancient sutras 
studied earlier, show that Buddhists conceive of the whole idea of skilful 
means as intimately related to that of insight, or equivalent terms for the 
omega-point of Buddhism. On the one hand the intention of the Buddhist 
system as a whole is the criterion for controlling the establishment and 
operation of skilful means. On the other hand, coursing in voidness with¬ 
out skilful means is inadequate, or, voidness is only to be realised by the 
route of skilful means, or, the whole of Buddhism as a working religion is 
skilful means. Such is the tenor of twentieth century Mahayanist views. 


Hoben in sectarian Buddhism 

The sectarian development of Mahayana Buddhism displays a rich inter¬ 
weaving of traditions, and subtle shifts in the relative importance of the 
main sutras and symbols. The writings of patriarchal figures such as 
Nagarjuna and Vasubandhu, Chih-I and the Ch’an masters in China, and in 
Japan Kukai, Honen and Shinran, Dogen, Nichiren and so on, take on an 
importance of their own in defining the shape and the meaning of the 
tradition. It would be a task in itself, one both massive and intricate, to 
trace the fortunes of the term hoben within the huge literary deposits which 
have resulted. At this point it will suffice to note what seems to be one 
regular characteristic of contemporary sectarian usage in Japan. 

It has been seen that in principle any formation of Buddhism may be 
interpreted in terms of hoben. The tendency of sectarian devotion however 
is not to understand the central symbols of the sect in question as hoben, but 
to leave this term for interpreting the symbols of other sects and various 
peripheral practices common to all the sects. It must be admitted that this 
proposition can only be tentatively advanced, partly because of the sheer 
mass of data for living Buddhism in modern Japan, partly because a com¬ 
plete discussion would involve correlating different levels of articulation 
within even one sect, and partly because leading persons in a Buddhist 
group are themselves not always certain about whether or where they wish 
to draw the line between what is hoben and what is not. Nevertheless it 
is evident that the previously documented response of Buddhist apologists 
to popular usage is not always entirely backed up by the nature of sectarian 
usage, and the impressions to be offered below suggest that some 
Buddhists think of hoben as being mere devices for the ignorant which 
have little to do with the true Buddhist doctrine and practice which they 
themselves cultivate. The matter can be briefly illustrated with respect to 
Tendai/Nichirenite, Shingon, Soto Zen and Shinshu Buddhism. 
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The Tendai (Chinese: T’ien T’ai) system formed by Chih-I in China is 
not really under discussion as such here, because Chih-I himself seems to 
have understood The Lotus Sutra and Madhyamika principles to apply to 
all the various means at the disposal of Buddhists. 35 As to the Tendai foun¬ 
dation in Japan, this was really more of a comprehensive national church 
than a sect (if these terms may be used 36 ), and it was partly from within its 
broad embrace that the more distinctive sects emerged. However there 
are two lines of thought formulated by Chih-I and transmitted in Tendai 
Buddhism which had a particular effect on later Buddhism relevant to 
the present discussion. One was the p’an-chiao (Japanese hankyo) system 
of arranging sutras in a sequence of graded importance or develop¬ 
ment. The other was the division of The Lotus Sutra into sections for 
exegetical purposes. 

The p’an-chiao system does not need to be described in detail as it is given 
in various books, 37 but we may recall that the main point of it is to make 
The Lotus Sutra the final culmination of the Buddhist teaching and to 
relegate other sutras to the realm of provisional truth. This is not necessar¬ 
ily inconsistent with the basic idea of skilful means. It all depends how one 
understands The Lotus Sutra itself. Properly understood the sutra has no 
new content at all. It simply makes clear, in terms of the teaching of skilful 
means, how Buddhist teaching is to be treated. Understood in this way it 
does not present a usurpation of any kind, or a sectarian self-assertion. 
Stated in terms of the p’an-chiao scheme, it could be said that The Lotus 
Sutra is only needed in the final position because of the intervening stages. 
These in turn were required because the initial teaching of the Buddha, the 
first of the five stages in Chih-I’s system, was not understood. It is only 
because the teaching had to be unrolled in various provisional forms that 
The Lotus Sutra was finally required to roll them back together again. 
However it is far from clear that all subsequent devotees of The Lotus 
Sutra understand it in this way, even though they may pay homage to the 
memory of Chih-I. Rather they see the sutra as a simplified focus for 
an absolute devotion superior to other forms of devotion. This is true 
especially for the various Nichirenite sects and groups, because there is no 
doubt that the net effect of Nichiren’s work was to reinforce the tendency 
to pay exclusive devotion to The Lotus Sutra as a sacred writing. 38 

This tendency is undergirded also by the second line of thought 
bequeathed by Chih-I, namely that The Lotus Sutra should be divided 
up into sections for exegetical purposes, and that in particular a major 
distinction should be made between the first fourteen chapters and the 
second fourteen chapters (of Kumarajiva’s version). The first half of the 
sutra then is the realm of the ‘trace’ Buddha, while the second half is 
the realm of the ‘essential’ Buddha, the first dominated by the chapter 
on skilful means, the second by the chapter on the unlimited life of the 
Tathagata. 39 It has already been shown most interestingly by Alicia 
Matsunaga how this concept influenced the idea of honji-suijaku, which 
eventually helped to regulate the relations between Buddhist bodhisattvas 
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and the indigenous Shinto gods in Japan ( kami ). 40 In Nichirenite Buddhism 
the distinction between shaku (‘trace’) and hon (‘essential’) had the special 
effect of taking the second part of the sutra out of the realm of skilful 
means and turning it into an absolute focus of devotion. As a result of this 
there sometimes seems to be a finality and a fixity about some forms of 
devotion to The Lotus Sutra or to the honbutsu, that is, the so-called eternal 
Buddha, which belie the internal message of the sutra itself. This trend 
seems to be the result of a rather inflexible acceptance of Tendai tradition. 
Chih-I’s systems are taken as being in themselves a plan of salvation, 
instead of being recognised for what they are, namely exegetical devices. 
Concomitant with this stress on a new absolute point of devotion is the 
tendency to view other Buddhist sects with some suspicion, following the 
lead of Nichiren himself, and to emphasise The Lotus Sutra as being 
the only vehicle of salvation. It is ironical that Nichiren, who criticised 
Amidism and Shingon for setting up misleading alternatives to the central 
meaning of Buddhism, not only provided a new mantra and a new mandala 
but also created a focus of devotion which was itself so easily open to 
misinterpretation. 41 On the other hand it should be admitted that Nichiren 
and his various followers have had an undeservedly bad press among west¬ 
ern observers. 42 Nichiren himself was a subtle mediaeval theologian, and 
many of his modern followers have a view of Buddhism at least as broad as 
that held in other Buddhist sects. 

The main counterpoise to the Tendai school in the early formative 
period of Japanese Buddhism was Shingon Buddhism, a system of tantric 
elements consolidated by Kukai (774-835) on the basis of Indian and 
Chinese models. Shingon has complex rituals involving the physical sym¬ 
bolism of gestures ( mudras ) and mandalas, especially the Taizokai Mandara 
and Kongokai Mandara, painted on kakemono and used as focal points for 
meditation. 43 All forms of Shingon ritual have as their ultimate objective 
the identification of the adept with the cosmic Buddha named as Dainichi 
Nyorai (Skt. Vairocana Tathagata) and identified with the dharmakaya 
itself. 44 It is perhaps not surprising that the ‘three mysteries’ of the esoteric 
teaching ( mikkyo ) namely body, speech and mind, have also been termed 
the ‘three skilful means’. 45 Kukai himself stressed the immediacy of the 
identification with Dainichi Nyorai, and wrote of ‘attaining enlightenment 
in this very existence’ ( sokushin jobutsu) 46 . Enlightenment and wisdom are 
to be found in one’s own mind ‘because it is originally pure and bright’, 
stressed Kukai, on the basis of the opening argument of the Maha-vairocana 
sutra, the centrally important writing of the sect. 47 When asked in the sutra 
about the nature of this ‘wisdom’, the Buddha Dainichi (Mahavairocana) 
himself replies: ‘The enlightened mind is the cause, great compassion is the 
root, and skilful means is the ultimate.’ 48 At the same time Kukai had a 
distinct sectarian consciousness, strengthened no doubt by his personal toil 
in establishing the Shingon system over against an influential Tendai estab¬ 
lishment which itself allowed of esoteric practices within its limits. One of 
his important writings was The Precious Key to the Secret Treasury in which 
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he elaborated ten stages of spiritual development. The system is analogous 
to the p’an-chiao systems. Although the concept of skilful means is not 
explicitly applied, it is argued that the Buddha produces a variety of medi¬ 
cines out of compassion for beings in various imperfect states. The whole 
idea is exactly consonant with the concept of skilful means found in The 
Lotus Sutra. Parables in the same sutra are unavoidably recalled by the 
statement that men are unaware of the treasure which they possess and 
the rhetorical question: ‘If they refuse to take the medicines that have been 
offered, how can they be cured?’ 49 The first nine stages are medicines 
‘to sweep away the dust covering the surface of the mind and dispel its 
illusions,’ but then comes the turn of the Shingon teaching or practice 
itself. ‘Only in the Diamond Palace are men able to open the inner treasury 
and receive the treasures therein.’ 50 The practices and ideas otherwise cur¬ 
rent in the Buddhism of the time were fitted in by Kukai with the later 
stages of the scale, but the final conclusion is that ‘the Shingon teaching is 
the ultimate Truth, transcending all other teachings.’ 51 The first nine stages 
of development are all seen as ‘stepping stones’ towards the next, but 
Shingon Buddhism by contrast is the supreme truth revealed by the 
Dharmakaya Buddha. It is this emphasis no doubt which makes it difficult 
for Shingon Buddhists today to conceive of the central Shingon concepts 
and practices themselves as being skilful means. 

When it comes to the relationship between Shingon Buddhism and 
various popular forms of religion it is a different story. Shingon has always 
been very closely interwoven with indigenous practices of various kinds, 
just as tantric Buddhism was closely entangled with shamanism in Central 
Asia. Historically, the relationship between buddhas and kami elaborated 
under the formula shinbutsu-shiigo, similar to the honji-suijaku theory referred 
to above, is a clear example of the ability of Mahayana Buddhism to 
assume and dominate popular forms of religion. Whether this phase should 
be understood explicitly in terms of skilful means is open to question, but 
as a procedure it has obvious affinities with this way of thinking. 52 In 
modern times Shingon is still intricately bound up with popular religion. 
Mount Koya, the mountain fastness of the sect, is the beginning and end of 
a pilgrim circuit running mainly round the island of Shikoku, and of which 
most stopping places are Shingon affiliated temples. Kukai, or Kobo Daishi 
as he is respectfully termed, is himself the centre of an elaborate cult. 
Pilgrims visit his tomb on Mount Koya. They may perform the exercise of 
one hundred circumambulations, which in practice means hurrying back¬ 
wards and forwards between the front of the tomb, where reverence is 
paid, and a stone marker post some metres to the side. The life of Kobo 
Daishi is a tale told with great marvel in many editions, simply written and 
lavishly illustrated. Kobo Daishi charms ( o-mamori ) are bought to ward off 
illnesses and other misfortunes, and this along with the use of spells ( majinai , 
Sanskrit: dharam) is simply the Shingon version of a common thread 
in Japanese religion in general. How is this flourishing yet touristic and 
incidental religion to be understood in the context of the mystical writings 
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of Kukai himself and what has it to do with ‘attaining enlightenment in this 
very existence’? They have all been described to the writer as skilful means 
(. hoben ) designed to develop the faith of the people in general, who because of 
the pressures of time and economics cannot enter into the system at a more 
profound level. They are thought of as the elementary stages of a progressive 
spiritual development, just as are the non-Shingon forms of Buddhism. 

Thus once again in the context of a distinct sectarian development there 
is a reluctance in everyday discussion to concede that central formulations 
of the Shingon tradition itself are skilful means (though an interpretation of 
Shingon probably could make out a case for this). On the other hand the 
concept is used to justify practices of popular religion, which at first sight 
might seem to be mere casual superstition and to have little if anything to 
do with enlightenment or wisdom. 

In S5to Zen one meets the admission that all is hoben except for zazen 
itself. For many members of the Soto sect this may be just a matter of 
denominational pride in the achievements of the patriarch Dogen. It may also 
be argued however that the position makes sense in so far as zazen itself is 
a point at which an articulated differentiation of means does not take place. 
Zazen considered by an independent observer might look like having the 
status of a means, but zazen carried out existentially passes beyond the 
elaboration of means. Such an interpretation reflects the self-dissolving nature 
of Buddhist skilful means when these are properly used. By all accounts, 
zazen truly practised is an effortless, perfect living of suchness, being no 
longer a technique or a method, nor even a symbol, but a direct and 
undifferentiable statement of buddhahood. On the other hand it is possible 
for a person to practice zazen in good faith on the basis of denominational 
loyalty, but with a sad lack of perfection. There are those who train for 
monkhood out of family reasons, there are those who seek in zazen a 
recreation and a relaxation which will stand them in good stead in the 
bustle of secular life. In a sense zazen is being used, and indeed this is not in 
itself disallowed. It seems difficult to maintain however that a zazen meet¬ 
ing which contains all the criss-crossed elements of human motivation does 
not operate as much on the level of skilful means as on the level of the 
perfection of insight. The danger of mere denominational assertion might 
be reduced by a greater readiness to apply the hoben dialectic explicitly to 
zazen itself. 

In Shinshu, the Pure Land Buddhism in the line of Shinran, one meets a 
similar reluctance to conceive of the central workings of the faith (which is 
what it is) as skilful means. Some facets of the written tradition suggest that 
it should be so understood. Admittedly, just as Dainichi Buddha is identi¬ 
fied in the Shingon tradition with the dharmakaya itself, so too in Shinshu 
is Amitabha or, in Japanese, Amida Buddha. Is it of any importance that a 
further distinction is made here between the hossho hosshin (dharma-nzture 
dharma-body) and the hoben hosshin (skilful means dharma-body), and that 
Amida is defined as the latter? 53 One of Shinran’s own stanzas suggests 
that the Vow of Amida, which is the central soteriological agent of the 
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religion, is to be thought of as a skilful means, or perhaps indeed as the 
skilful means: 

‘The Divine Power and the Original Vow! 

The Perfect, Clear, Firm, and Fulfdling Vow. 

Inconceivable is the Compassionate Means. 

Take refuge in the Truly Unfathomable One.’ 54 

Yet the main drift of Shinran’s teachings was perhaps rather to stress the 
expedient character of all that went before. Thus: 

‘In all the life-time teachings of Sakyamuni Buddha, the attainment of 
Enlightenment in this world is called the Path of Sages, which is also 
called the Path of Difficult Practice. In this path there are the Mahayana and 
Hinayana, the Gradual and Abrupt teachings, the teachings of the One 
Vehicle, Two Vehicles, and Three Vehicles, the Expedient and Real teach¬ 
ings, the Exoteric and Esoteric teachings, and the teachings of Vertical 
Going-out and Vertical Transcendence. These are all ways of self power, 
or provisional, expedient teachings (hoben gonmon no doro) expounded (by 
Bodhisattvas) in the stage of benefiting and teaching others.’ 55 

An even sharper distinction is made in another stanza from the Jodo Wasan: 

‘In the temporary expedients (gonke no hoben) of the Path of Sages 
Sentient beings have remained long. 

Only to suffer transmigration in various existences. 

Take refuge in the One Vehicle of the Compassionate Vow.’ 56 

It is this latter usage which reflects the most common de facto attitude 
among Shinshu behevers, and hence we see that once again there is a tend¬ 
ency to shift from the formative usage of the idea of skilful means. Instead 
of skilful means being a concept with which to understand the role of each 
and every vehicle of Buddhist meaning, it is used to refer particularly to 
those symbols or systems which are dialectically rejected in favour of the 
new truth. When Amida’s Vow is the ‘one vehicle’ ( ichijo ), as in the stanza 
quoted above, it tends to appear as a new, positive exclusivism. As in the 
other schools of thought the pressures of denominational organisation and 
of individual piety reinforce this tendency. 

This very brief sketch of attitudes towards the idea of skilful means in 
the context of some varied sectarian traditions is intended mainly to reflect 
the tenor of conversations with their living representatives. No attempt 
has been made to document systematically the vagaries of the term hoben in 
the sectarian literary traditions. However there seem to be two trends of 
interest. Firstly, popular practices of peripheral interest to Buddhism are 
described as hoben. Secondly, there is a tendency to see what others do as 
hoben, implying that it is a mere skilful means, and to hypostasise one’s own 
central symbols or practice as a final resolution or summation of Buddhist 
teaching or Buddhist meaning. Both of these trends to some extent reflect 
and reinforce the popular way of understanding hoben against which 
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Buddhist writers otherwise react sharply when attending specifically to 
the term. 

One single conclusion about contemporary usage is therefore not possible. 
The term hoben is generally known among those who are self-consciously 
Buddhist, but its fundamental meaning as once given in the major Mahayana 
sutras tends to be overshadowed by the sectarian influences. Moreover 
while there are explicit variations at the official doctrinal level there is also 
variation in the manner in which different individuals understand the same 
forms of religion. Two people in one organised religious context will make 
use of the same materials very differently. One will use them for self- 
definition and self-assertion. Another, or the same person at a later date, 
will use them without this kind of affirmation or attachment, as skilful 
means in a truly Mahayana manner. The observer must always reckon 
with a coexistence and miscellany of use and misuse, as it might seem to be 
from a purist point of view. Similarly one should always bear in mind the 
possibility of a long-term dialectic of skilful means, not only expressed 
doctrinally but also articulated in a particular sectarian social form. With 
Buddhism, one might say, it does not matter if it is not fully understood or 
resolved until later. 


Endnotes 

1 Jitsu (^) is normally opposed to gon (Hi), the provisional. 

2 IHSKT— The relationship between gon and jitsu is really a parallel to the relationship 
between hoben and shinjitsu, as may be seen immediately by reference to the standard 
Japanese dictionaries of Buddhism. 

3 Hoikusha, Chugaku-kanwa-shinjiten (ISWffc ’ Tokyo 1964% 

The entry runs: — OcT 

4 The ‘characters for general use’ or ‘general purpose characters’ ( Tbyb Kanji are a 

list of characters stipulated by thejapanese Ministry of Education as being those to be taught 
in compulsory schooling. They number 1850 in all and the different ways in which they are 
allowed to be read number just over three thousand. Further information on the use and 
the spread of these characters may be found in the present writer’s The Study of Kanji 
(Hokuseido Press, Tokyo 1971). The two characters which form the word hoben are officially 
supposed to be introduced in the second and fourth years of primary schooling, which 
means that the components of the term under study are easily available to every Japanese 
child. Moreover, as is seen from the fact that entries from the elementary dictionaries 
adduced in the text can be given at all, the term itselfis reckoned to be a rather ordinary one. 

5 Chukyoshuppan, Toyo-kanji-jiten > Mj Tokyo 1961). The entry runs: 

6 Obunsha, Toyo-kanji-jiten Tokyo 1961). The entry runs: 

XtiX, m : 

7 Kyoiku-tosho-kenkyukai, Toyo-kanji-jiten ’ SffliSTJSW, Tokyo 1959). 

The entry runs: 

8 Kadowaka, Kanwa-chujiten (ftjll, Tokyo 1965). The entry runs: (quota¬ 
tion omitted). (&)&#*££»< iztblt - TS| 

9 Morohashi, Dai-kanwa-jiten . The following entry consists of the 

term hoben-bukuro (^jjMS) which means ‘an occasional bag (for carrying things)’. 
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It should also be noted that more extensive explanations of the term hoben are in fact given 
under the term hoben-mon iij'jMF'!, which is said to be synonymous with hoben and identi¬ 
fiable with Buddhism (bukkyo (AiSt). However hoben-mon is already a slightly more techni¬ 
cal term and not confluent with a word used in ordinary speech, as is hoben. For this reason 
attention is restricted to the way in which hoben is treated. 

10 The term translated ‘occasion’ or ‘opportunity’ is (J. kikai). The entry for the 

‘Buddhist’ meaning runs as follows: 0 fftT ’ 

mmomm. - 5 » 

11 See quotations above in Chapter One, note 29. 

12 The associations between the characters are of some importance, being stronger in the first 
text than in the second: 

fang-pien: Jj US 

Daizohosu: MlE 

Hokke Monku: $£ 

There is a proper sense in which character associations can be taken into account in a 
linguistic assessment of meaning. I.e. for modern Japanese the character ho Jj bears with it 
something of its use in words such as hoho JdiZ (method) hoshin Tati (policy) and hosaku 
(plan; means), while the character ben {M reminds one of benri ®fi (convenient) and 
bengi IMdC (expedient), and even ben-jo {EF/f (toilet, or literally ‘convenient place’). Special 
tests would be necessary to assess the precise weight to be placed on any sub-liminal 
character associations. Perhaps they tend if anything to be overestimated by foreigners, 
sinologists and Japanese pedagogues. 

13 Daizohosu, Ch. Ta Ts’ang Fa Shu (AlS&ifc). 

14 Hokke Monku (jS^iC'nJ), i.e. Myohorengemonku, Ch. Miao Fa Lien Hua Wen Chu, 

5§S3t'nJ) T1718. One of the more famous writings of Chih-I (WSH), known in Japan as 
Tendai Daishi (Ac? A®). 

15 Inada and Funabashi, Jodo Shinshii. This book, in English, argues that the ho of hoben 
means hosei or ‘correct’, while the ben means komyo J5FF1 or ‘skilful’, p. 100. This 
rather confused ‘etymology’ is reproduced injosephj. Spae’s Christian Corridors to Japan, 
Tokyo 1965, p. 33, where hoben as such is defined as ‘expedients, i.e. partial understand¬ 
ing’ and then more satisfactorily as ‘the correct, adapted way which leads to salvation’. 
The explanation is based on Pure Land Buddhist tradition going back to the Chinese 
patriarch T’an Luan, J. Donran Hit. 

16 Jikai (WM, Tokyo 1968). The entry is: (1) O 575**^ 

go (2m3iA) (7?®©^)= (2) 

T/JT o A’So jiUSro (iFiJ7!±73®iiil!5?*©). The bow of skilful means is a metaphor 
for skilful means, stressing the conscious directing activity of the Buddha who ‘feathers an 
arrow’ for his bow, c.f. Heibonsha’s Daijiten, Tokyo 1936, Vol. 23, p. 131. 

17 cf. Chapter One, note 30. 

18 Shincho-kokugo-jiten (SffSSSlitSftiSl, Tokyo 1965), ad loc. 

19 Kojien (IZTokyo 1963). The entry is: (1) ({i,)3£gg upaya) (J <15** 

fi. (□) m 

tiZUmoT Jto TtiTo 

20 The term hoben-dango (i5®H?) ‘liars’ dumplings’ is referred to again below. Hoben- 
bukuro (i(j{Mil) is the same as that given in Morohashi and reflects an incidental Chinese 
usage. Hoben-riki (JiiMZl) ‘power of skilful means’ is an expression frequently occurring 
in Buddhist texts, such as The Lotus Sutra, c.f. Chapter One, note 37. 

21 The Morohashi Dai-kan-wa-jiten entry for hoben-mon referred to in note 9 above contains a 
fine quotation from Chih-I’s Hokke Monku where he speaks of‘opening the gate of skilful 
means to reveal the mark of true reality’ (Hi5®FlTiK®tS). Indeed the phrase hoben to 
shinjitsu ‘skilful means and true reality’ appears now and then as a sub-heading in modern 
books on Buddhism. 

22 Cf. the Kojien entry on usotsuki-iwai, ‘liars’ ceremonies’. 

23 Cf. de Visser’s Ancient Buddhism in Japan, passim. 
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24 Niwano founded the Rissho K5sei-kai in 1938, seceding from the Reiyukai (lijtss). Cf. 
also Chapter One, note 3 and ad loc. 

25 Niwano Nikky5, Hokkekyd no Atarashii Kaishaku (SSIlQitfk 1 ‘A New Com¬ 

mentary on The Lotus Sutra’), Kosei Press, Tokyo 1966, p. 96. 

26 These terms reflect acceptance of the traditional Tendai pattern of exegesis. The ‘trace’ 

Buddha (shakubutsu iSfA) is the historical, but merely provisional Buddha, while the ‘es¬ 
sential’ or ‘basic’ Buddha ( honbutsu is the Buddha whose duration of life is unlimited, 

that is, the ‘real’ Buddha. Cf. also below under the heading Hoben in sectarian Buddhism. 

27 Cf. Chapter One, note 2, above. 

28 Kumoi, op. cit. p. 323. 

29 Kumoi, op. cit. p. 350. 

30 Sawada, op. cit., cf. Chapter One, note 1, above. 

31 Masuda, op. cit. (cf. Chapter One, note 2 above), p. 117. 

32 Not all encyclopedias follow this pattern. For example, Heibonsha’s Daijiten (Aiff:ft) 
(Tokyo 1936) has shorter unnamed entries, that for hoben being in Vol. 23, p. 130. Basic¬ 
ally this is like the kokugo dictionaries already treated as it gives two meanings, the 
Buddhist one and the general one (measure, method, expedient, deceit). The Buddhist 
meaning as given here strongly stresses that hoben are expedient doctrinal devices. It quotes 
from The Teaching of Vimalakirti along these lines, ignoring the dialectics with ‘insight’ 
in that sutra considered in Chapter Five above. It also quotes from the Heike Monogatari, 
where various appearances of a deity are said to be so many hoben (^fiMlSlE). If this entry 
is strongly biased towards taking hoben as mere expedients it is fair to add that it is 
followed by a whole series of compound words including hoben, thus giving generous 
space to the ramifications of the idea. At least one modern encyclopedia, by contrast, 
Nihon Hyakka Daijiten ((Tokyo 1955), has no entry for hoben at all. 

33 Kokumin Hyakka Daijiten (Tokyo 1936), volume 11. The entry runs: 

mm, m^^xtix, ttxtittdmt 

34 Daihyakkajiten (Tokyo 1933), Vol. 23, p. 422. Jgig© 

fe ti ® 11" l> o Shomon is rendered Hinayana in translation for the sake of clear reading. 

35 Yet there is a strangely secondary use of the term fang-pien in his major work on medita¬ 
tion, the Mo Ho Chih Kuan (ISMltfilJ. Makashikan, T1911). This contains reference to 
five sets of five points of preparation for meditation, known collectively as preparatory 
skilful means (ch’ien fang-pien turf'd!) and adding up to the ‘twenty-five skilful means’. 
These are listed in Hurvitz, op. cit. and include a variety of physical and mental prepara¬ 
tions. Cf. also the Japanese translation Makashikan, ed. by Sekiguchi Shindai dKPjtA), 
Iwanami Bunko, Tokyo 1967, Vol. I, pp. 196ff and 377ff. 

36 The problem of classifying religious groups belongs partly to the sociology of religion 
as well as to the phenomenology of religion. The church/sect distinction going back to 
Ernst Troeltsch is now antiquated, but modern refinements are equally unsatisfactory as 
yet. The term ‘church’ though often loosely used in journalism touching on East Asia is 
quite inappropriate for Buddhist organisations except in the most vague and general sense, 
and is probably best eschewed altogether. ‘Sect’ is used here without any intention of 
technical precision. 

37 The best account is in Hurvitz, op. cit. because he also gives systems other than Chih-I’s. 
The five stages in Chih-I’s system include the first brief but unfortunately incomprehens¬ 
ible statement of the Buddha’s teaching (Kegon), Hinayana teachings (Agon), preliminary 
Mahayana teachings which indicate the provisional character of the preceding ( Hodo), the 
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teaching of the perfection of insight ( Hannya ) which overcomes the differentiation be¬ 
tween the two preceding, and finally the Nirvana and Lotus Sutras ( Hokke-Nehan ) which 
announces the Buddha-hood of all and the immeasurability of the Buddha’s life, (terms 
in Japanese). One of the most interesting precursors of Chih-I in this connection is 
Tao-sheng fl. 397-432) who wrote the oldest Chinese commentary on The Lotus 

Sutra which is still extant. He asserted the universality of Buddha-nature and also stood for 
sudden rather than gradual enlightenment. Of particular interest here is his division of 
the Buddha’s teaching into four kinds or aspects (perhaps anticipating Chih-I’s ‘four 
principles’ or ‘four methods’ rather than the p’an-chiao classification). These were ‘the good 
and pure (#?§■ shan-ching) wheel of dharma’, ‘the skilful means fE fang-pien) wheel 
of dharma’, ‘the true reality (MK chen-shih) wheel of dharma’ and ‘the residue-less ($£)!£ 
wu-y'u) wheel of dharma’ (c.f. Hurvitz, op. cit. p. 198). This might make the skilful means 
teaching look rather elementary, but the point is that skilful means leads into true reality 
and the conclusion or final resolution of the matter is ‘without residue’, that is, without 
karmic remainder. 

38 This statement could of course be qualified in various respects, especially taking account of 
Nichiren’s own use of many Buddhist scriptures in his writings (the Kaimokusho is a prime 
example), and bearing in mind that other important sutras such as The Heart Sutra are 
very well known to some of his devotees. 

39 The overall arrangement is much more complex, with subdivisions going down to 
individual chapters. It is explained in Ocho Keinichi’s HokekydJosetsu (ffifiS 0 : 

J?|&), Kyoto 1962, p. 116; and in G. Renondeau’s La Doctrine de Nichiren (Paris 1953) 
p. 242-3 (note), and of course in many other places. 

40 Matsunaga, Alicia, The Buddhist Philosophy of Assimilation. 

41 See Nichiren’s criticisms, especially of Honen, in the important Rissho Ankoku Ron, (French 
translation by G. Renondeau in T’oung P’ao). Nichiren’s mandala is reproduced and ex¬ 
plained in Renondeau’s La Doctrine de Nichiren, pp. 180-1. 

42 E.g. strictures by Sansom in a piece appended to Sir C. Eliot’s Japanese Buddhism, 
London, 1964. 

43 See especially Tajima Ryujun, Les Deux Grands Mandalas et la Doctrine de I’Esoterisme Shingon, 
Tokyo and Paris, 1959, (Bulletin de la Maison Franco-Japonaise, Nouvelle Serie, 
Tome VI). 

44 In a sense this is a curiosity because the whole point of the term dharmakaya was to refer to 
an ineffable principle of buddhahood by contrast with the more or less speakable and 
tangible samboghakaya and nirmanakdya. Dainichi Nyorai by contrast acts as a revealer. 
However it would be fair to observe that the ‘bodies’ here are not so much muddled as 
identified, which in the last analysis is consistent with any form of the trikaya doctrine. 

45 Ui Hakuju, Bukkyd Konsaisu Jiten, article san-hoben ad loc. Note also ‘nine hoben’ 

(flfj'Ji) referring to preparatory rituals only. 

46 translated thus by Y. S. Hakeda in a recent study entitled Kukai, Major Works, 
New York and London 1972. The phrase is the title of one of Kukai’s writings. 

47 The Japanese name for the sutra is Dainichikyo (^C0^S, T848). 

48 Quoted by Hakeda, op. cit. p. 87. 

49 Ibid. pp. 157ff. The first varieties of medicine mentioned represent Confucianism, popular 
Taoism and Hinduism, explicitly referred to also by Nichiren as skilful means in the 
Kaimokusho, which is indeed a somewhat similar writing, (cf. Renondeau, La Doctrine de 
Nichiren, p. 67). 

50 Hakeda, op. cit. p. 161. 

51 Ibid. p. 161. 

52 Cf. Matsunaga, op. cit. 

53 Jodo Wasan (Ryukoku Translation Series IV) Ky5to 1965, p. 31 note. The distinction goes 
back to T’an-luan (J. Don-ran) and is a standard subject of discussion in Shinshu theology. 

54 Jodo Wasan, p. 66. 

55 Kyo Gyd Shin Sho (Ryukoku Translation Series, III) Ky5to 1966, p. 179. 

56 Jodo Wasan, p. 104. 
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Skilful means is not quite so tidy a concept as a systematic investigator 
might hope. The materials studied above show that it is sometimes of 
central importance and sometimes rests in a merely secondary niche. How¬ 
ever as far as the history of religious ideas is concerned the main meaning 
must be taken as that which it had in the early Mahayana texts. Even 
though this was not necessarily always understood by later Buddhists, who 
may have used the term in a derivative and perhaps misleading way, the 
fundamental idea can no longer be entirely subtracted from our under¬ 
standing of any later phase of Buddhism. This view is reinforced by the 
argument advanced above that the idea in any case had a natural starting 
point in the very nature of pre-Mahayana Buddhism. 

Sometimes specific teachings or entertainments, invented by the Buddha 
or by bodhisattvas in order to help ordinary beings on their way, are 
referred to as skilful means. Sometimes the idea finds concrete reference in 
particular practices which one performs in order to make spiritual progress. 
One should not think however that skilful means are therefore just element¬ 
ary or peripheral aspects of Buddhism. For one thing the fact that the idea 
seems to come up in the two divergent ways just mentioned is deceptive. 
They are but two different ways of speaking about the same total range of 
elements in the articulation of Buddhism as a working religion. This deeper 
undercurrent becomes evident if one tries to itemise all the things referred 
to now and then as skilful means in the main texts studied. It simply 
transpires that all possible ways of giving expression to Buddhist Dharma 
are to be so understood. This applies to elementary or peripheral devotions 
but also to central matters such as the four noble truths and the story of the 
Buddha’s life, including his final nirvana. It also applies to special Mahayana 
ideas such as that of the bodhisattva bringing across other living beings, 
for it is by his skilful means that he does this while not being attached to 
the characteristics of the process. How could a bodhisattva free others if 
he were bound himself by the problem of their deliverance? Thus in terms 
of skilful means a bodhisattva’s true practice and the deliverance of others 
belong together. The Mahayanists saw the whole Buddhist religion as a 
vehicle for ‘crossing over’ and for ‘bringing over’, which are inseparable. 
In short. Buddhism is skilful means. 

When we speak of ‘the Buddhist religion’ we do well to remember that 
it probably never was a single set of concepts and practices, however much 
our long historical perspective may press us to simplify it in this way. Of 
course there were dominant formulations and techniques which have per¬ 
sisted throughout, but the great strength of Buddhism as a cultural force 
has lain in its positionless, mediating, method. It has always thrived on 
control through syncretism. Syncretism is not a Buddhist word for these 
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correlation procedures, but skilful means is. It is because Buddhists under¬ 
stand the functioning of their religion in terms of skilful means, or if not, 
then instinctively along the lines which the term skilful means sums up, 
that they have been so easily able throughout history to acclimatise their 
religion in diverse societies. On the one hand they are able to show patience 
in accepting heterodox and even contradictory tendencies in their surround¬ 
ings, and on the other hand they are both persistent and sophisticated with 
regard to the eventual recoupment of Buddhist meaning. This does not 
imply that Buddhists do not resort to polemics, as is popularly but errone¬ 
ously supposed. On the contrary it means that the appraisal of Buddhist 
polemics is particularly complicated. 

Skilful means may be described as a hermeneutical control for Buddhists, 
in the sense that it allows for expressions of Buddhism to be developed 
while indicating that they are not to be misapplied or taken wrongly. An 
expression of Buddhism is supposed to be aligned with the karmic condi¬ 
tion, and thus the culture, of those for whom it is intended, while bearing 
hidden within it the implication that they are already nirvanic in quality 
from the beginning. Such an expression of Buddhism is a skilful means. In 
so far as it is properly understood by those for whom it is intended, if they 
are not conceited, do not get tangled up in it, do not practice it ‘as a 
characteristic’, etc. then its initial ambiguity should be resolved into the 
original or final Buddhist meaning, leaving the empty shell of the device, 
whatever it was, behind. Of course similar devices will be used repeatedly 
throughout Buddhist history, which may give an air of cultural conservat¬ 
ism in some cases. This is because even though an expression of Buddhism 
understood as skilful means bears within it the seeds of its own dismant¬ 
ling, others similar to it need to be continuously reconstituted for successive 
Buddhists. The same principle allows enough room for creative modern¬ 
ists. It is of course difficult for the mere historian of religion to distinguish 
at any one time between truly operating skilful means and the fossilised 
jetsam of former times. After all, the normative discernment of skilful 
means entails an interpretative activity within the tradition, that is to say 
an activity analogous to what in the western world is known as theology. 
It was activity of this sort in which the composers of the early Mahayana 
sutras were engaged, when they used the term skilful means to indicate the 
way in which their Buddhist tradition ought really to be understood. 

While Buddhism certainly does function in this way at the socio-cultural 
level, and this may indeed be the most evident aspect of the matter to 
historians and other observers, it should not be overlooked that the resolu¬ 
tion of the ambiguities of skilful means takes place in the experience 
of successive individuals. This means that while phases of tradition and 
patterns of acculturation naturally form the materials for much of the activ¬ 
ity of interpreting Buddhism, it is also possible to reflect upon the matter in 
a less time-bound way. Whatever the truth may be about the recurrence of 
buddhas, ordinary individuals do recur in the sense that they follow each 
other countlessly along analogous patterns of development. The expressions 
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of Buddhism include words such as anatman or siinyata, stories and legends, 
political patronage, the language of rites and yoga, temple bells and cem¬ 
etery stones; but all these expressions undergo shifts of meaning in the 
context of individual development. At first they are not understood, but 
they are acceptably present in a world which seems more or less definitely 
existing. Later they come to be understood, but their disappearance, 
together with that of the transitory world, is anticipated. So it is that all 
religious language and symbolism comes to be de-literalised. This matura¬ 
tion can be understood in terms of skilful means, namely as a move from 
profligate differentiation towards an inward consistency. This explains why 
it is quite appropriate for many ritualised individual predictions of Buddha- 
hood to be made in The Lotus Sutra, once the principle of skilful means has 
been expounded and understood. 

The idea of skilful means may operate in various ways at a varying pace. 
Fundamentally it refers to the very nature of the Buddhist religion. But the 
speed at which this is expressed and worked out varies in accordance with 
socio-cultural conditions. The reflective insights of early Mahayana were 
only possible on the basis of lengthening historical perspective. For ex¬ 
ample, it would not have been possible to say that the nine literary forms 
of Buddhist teaching were skilful means until these nine forms had all been 
elaborated and itemised. It was later quite natural for Chinese Buddhists 
to give expression to the same basic idea in terms of p’an-chiao theories 
of various kinds. In modern times it may be appropriate for Buddhists to 
align themselves with the historical understanding of the development of 
Buddhist literature, which does not in the least conflict with the concept of 
skilful means provided by the early Mahayanists. The main point remains 
that, once the tradition was sufficiently extended, it was possible for indi¬ 
vidual Buddhists, at varying speeds, to come to an understanding of the 
historical diversity within the tradition in terms of skilful means. Exactly 
the same applies with respect to the geographical diversification which 
Buddhism accepted from the start. The individuals influenced by Buddhism 
in any one context of cultural syncretism come to recognise, at varying 
speeds, the inward meaning or intention of the expressions which Buddhism 
adopted. In the meantime the contexts in which these recognitions take 
place continue to exist as long as the same socio-cultural conditions obtain; 
this is for the benefit of further persons involved. The teaching is never 
dismantled just because one individual has understood its character as skilful 
means. It remains in existence for others to see through. When the socio¬ 
cultural conditions change, then new expressions of Buddhism may be 
expected, as for example in both China and Japan today. 

To anyone who has read this far the idea of skilful means may prove 
suggestive in the interpretation, or perhaps the better appreciation, of 
a whole range of religious phenomena: religious language and ritual in 
general, religion in its social and psychological outworkings, even those 
aspects of religion which to the rationalist appear as fabrications and frauds. 
In particular an understanding of the way Buddhism moves among all the 
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other socio-cultural factors in its world, sharpened by the concept of skilful 
means, provides a clue to the provisional and ambiguous character of all 
syncretisms. It is relevant to the interpretation of all religious and ideolo¬ 
gical systems which proliferate themselves through new forms of com¬ 
munication acceptable to their changing environment. This means, in effect, 
all the great religious and religio-ideological systems which the world has 
ever seen; though admittedly not all operate with the same patient accept¬ 
ance of heterodox tendencies or the same persistent sophistication in the 
eventual recoupment of their underlying intention. 

It is easy to observe that the proponents of every religious and ideolo¬ 
gical system are continuously engaged in identifying the true meaning of 
successive expressions of their tradition. Every system has its narrow-minded 
conservationists of literal form and its tolerant if not woolly liberals, 
tussling between them over the meaning which their tradition bears. The 
matter is always complicated by the varying pace of change in the perspect¬ 
ive of individuals. The idea of skilful means has a potential application, if 
the protagonists care to transfer it, to many an ideological or theological 
controversy. This is because every such system really requires both relent¬ 
less criticism of the received forms and expressions while maintaining and 
indeed bringing out the meaning. Skilful means implies that there is a time 
to articulate a particular form or expression and a time to relegate it or 
dismantle it. 

There is a sense in which every religion is pitched into the world, having 
its time and place, meeting the circumstances and bearing a meaning which 
is addressed to those circumstances. Every rehgion which can be named is 
what Lessing called a ‘positive’ religion, positively present in the world and 
thereby subject to historical relativism. An approximate contemporary of 
Lessing, the Japanese writer Tominaga Nakamoto, saw different religions 
but the same principle. Indeed our common knowledge of the physical 
universe in modern times now raises the inescapable probability that all 
specific religions will eventually disappear, without trace. The transmission 
of religious meanings depends therefore on a kind of suspense between 
the appearance and departure of a specific form. The ability to handle this 
suspense, speaking now very generally, is analogous to the skilful means 
cultivated by a bodhisattva in Mahayana Buddhism. Putting it another 
way, it is in tune with the way of the world to understand any expressions 
of religion in terms of provisional articulation and eventual dismantling, 
the meaning being given first in alignment with the ‘karma’, that is, the 
history, the society and the psychology, and then coming to fruition while 
the expression itself vanishes with them. 

It would lead too far actively now to attempt the interpretation of a quite 
different rehgion in terms of this Buddhist concept. Different readers would 
no doubt prefer to consider different cases. The main religion of the writ¬ 
er’s own society is Christianity, and it seems that in that connection at least 
there are many interesting matters which arise. Indeed the analogy between 
skilful means and some Christian materials has already been pointed out in 
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print by earlier writers in a peripheral way. It is notable that recent decades 
have seen among Christian theologians one of the most sustained attempts 
in history to dismantle a religious tradition from within. Perhaps never 
before have the original and subsequent forms of a religion been so severely 
and systematically reviewed by international teams of professional theolo¬ 
gians who nevertheless seek not to discard the persistent meaning of the 
tradition in question. Perhaps never before have so many religious leaders 
shocked so many religious followers. But the crisis has been great, and still 
is, at least in part because there is no concept adequate to articulate the 
debates except in terms of various forms of orthodoxy or betrayal. There is 
no concept traditional to Christianity which has enabled people to speak 
adequately of the relations between the proliferation and disposal of the 
various elements which have gone into the making of Christian religion. 
On the other hand it is readily evident to most westerners who have the 
concept of skilful means brought to their notice that Christianity provides 
natural analogies to the Buddhist procedures understood as skilful means. 1 

It should be admitted that the idea of skilful means does introduce a 
certain initial stress for those brought up in the western world. The three 
monotheistic religions which have dominated the west, Judaism, Chris¬ 
tianity and Islam, have all appeared to be quite uncompromising in their 
account of what is true and what is false. The westerner might feel moved 
to say that he does not want to be tricked into understanding; to which the 
eastern Buddhist replies (has replied) that if he were, he should not com¬ 
plain, but be grateful. In any case the western traditions themselves are not 
necessarily quite what they seem to be. For one thing there is the question 
of inexpressibility as a truth-value, particularly in the context of the sub¬ 
stantial mystical tradition in the west. It is perhaps even more important, 
if less obvious, that the element of contrivance in all western religions has 
never been properly characterised or understood. This refers not only to 
the acting and story-telling by which religion is elaborated and carried on 
in general, but also specifically to the fundamental self-understanding of 
the three religions mentioned as being historically occasioned. Of course, 
the religions have often been described as false or illusory; but, without 
assigning levels of value at this moment, they ought to be critically appre¬ 
ciated as contrivances of truth. 

In the meantime skilful means remains a way of understanding Buddhist 
method. Although it has been treated more or less peripherally in modern 
writings, there seems httle doubt of its general importance in Buddhism. It 
offers a coherent rationale for the diverse cultural and social proliferations 
of Buddhism. It makes sense both of the intellectual and experiential 
aspects of understanding. Moreover it has surely gone beyond Buddhism 
in a tightly defined sense to influence the art and politics of East Asia. 
There are many concepts and practices which may convey the meaning of 
Buddhism, but no one of them can finally pin it down. Buddhism needs to 
be understood as a working religion. The strength of Buddhism lies in its 
method as skilful means. 
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1 The problem to which one may refer for simplicity’s sake as that of speaking about the 
essence of Christianity is probably best solved not by referring to particular doctrinal state¬ 
ments but by identifying the characteristic style or method with which it meets otherwise 
existing structures. It took its birth in a critical, ambivalent stance towards Jewish religion 
of the time, and while it later accommodated itself to dominant social forms in many ways 
it has again and again thrown up a reformatory concern for the rightly directed use of 
religious belief and practice. Christianity has always had a subtle relationship to its contex¬ 
tual religious and ideological systems, especially if we take its more naive protagonists as 
parts of a more complex overall phenomenon. This can be observed in the earliest syncretisms 
evidenced by the New Testament materials, through the Apologists and right down to 
modern times. Moreover, there has always been a fascinating symbiosis of literalism and 
non-literalism, as for example in the resurrection stories, but also in many other matters. 
Again, even leaving on one side the elitist stratifications found in Gnosticism, Christianity 
has always recognised in one way or another that change and maturation are appropriate in 
the Christian’s own understanding of his religion. It seems reasonable to suggest therefore 
that particular expressions of Christianity in a situation, in a life, in a society, in fact have a 
status quite analogous to that ascribed to the various expressions of Buddhism. That is, they 
are expressions quite necessarily particular to the occasion and dispensable with it. They 
disappear ultimately with the individual historical circumstances in which and for which 
they were conceived. Seen in this perspective the idea of skilful means may be relevant to 
central questions such as the function of language about God. It might also facilitate a 
‘christology’ appropriate to the relativism of the modern world and, as it were, ready to 
give way with the world. Such an approach would no doubt be full of pitfalls and it would 
be a distortion to pursue them further here, but it may be helpful to note that the writer 
has attempted some other groundwork elsewhere. Specific attention is given to the syncret- 
istic proliferation of religion in ‘The Transplantation of Religions’, Numen XVI, 3 (1969), 
‘Syncretism and Ambiguity’, Numen XVIII, 2 (1971), and ‘Assimilation and Skilful Means’, 
Religion I, 2 (1971). Presuppositions of the appraisal of religions in the perspective of his¬ 
torical relativism are considered in ‘Aufklarung and Religion in Europe and Japan’, Religious 
Studies 9 (1973); and in Ernst Troeltsch, Writings on Theology and Religion, Duckworth 1977, 
co-translated and co-authored with Robert Morgan (cf. especially the section on ‘Interpret¬ 
ing religious traditions’ in the essay ‘Troeltsch and the Science of Religion’, which com¬ 
ments on Troeltsch’s own major essay translated as ‘What does “essence of Christianity” 
mean?’). Finally, there is a direct approach to the problem of transferring hermeneutical 
concepts from one religion to another in the essay ‘Comparative Hermeneutics in Religion’ 
in The Cardinal Meaning, Essays in Comparative Hermeneutics: Buddhism and Christianity, The 
Hague 1973, co-edited with Robert Morgan. 




APPENDIX A 

BRIEF NOTE ON THE MAIN TEXTS USED 


T numbers and Yol. numbers refer to tbe Taisho Shinshu Daizokyo. 

T262 (in Yol. IX) 

Ch. Miao-fa-lien-hua-ching 
J. Myo-hb-ren-ge-kyo 

Eng. Sutra of the Lotus Flower of the Wonderful Dharma 
Conventional J. Hokekyo 
Conventional Eng. The Lotus Sutra 
Cf. Sanskrit Saddharmapundarlka-sutra 

T262 has seven ‘rolls’ and 28 chapters, while the Sanskrit has 27 chapters 
(cf. table in Appendix B). Cf. also T263 and 264 and discussion of relation¬ 
ships in Appendix B. 

T475 (in Vol. XIV) 

Ch. Wei-mo-chieh-so-shuo-ching 

J. Yui-ma-kitsu-sho-setsu-kyo 

Eng. Sutra of the Teaching of Wei-mo-chieh 

Conventional J. Yuimagyd 

Conventional Eng. The Teaching of Vimalakirti 

Cf. Sanskrit Vimalakwti-nirdesa-sutra (only quotations extant) 

T475 has three ‘rolls’ and 14 chapters, while the Tibetan differs (cf. Lamotte, 
L’ Enseignement de Vimalakirti, p. 79). 

T642 (in Vol. XV) 0Mftfr£JRH8foK 
Ch. Fo-shuo-shou-leng-yen-san-mei-ching 
J. Bus-setsu-shu-ryb-gon-zam-mai-kyo 

Eng. Sutra of the Buddha’s teaching on the Suramgama-samadhi 

Conventional J. Shuryogongyb 

Conventional Eng. The Suramgama-samadhi Sutra 

Cf. Sanskrit Suramgamasamadhi-sutra (only fragments extant) 

T642 consists of two ‘rolls’ and is not divided into chapters. It should not 
be confused with T945. 

T223 (in Vol. VIII) 

Ch. Mo-ho-pan-jo-po-lo-mi-ching 
J. Ma-ka-han-nya-ha-ra-mitsu-kyb 
Eng. Great Prajna-paramita Sutra 

Conventional J. Daihannyakyo (but N.B. not T220 in Vols. V-VII), 
Daibongyo or Daibonhannyakyo 
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Cf. Sanskrit Pancavimsatisahasrika-prajndpdramitd-sutra 
T223 consists of no less than twenty-seven ‘rolls’ and contains 90 chapters. 
On relations between Prajna-paramita texts cf. Conze’s The Prajnd- 
pdramitd Literature. 

T227 (in Vol. VIII) 

Ch .Hsiao-p’in-pan-jo-po-lo-mi-ching 

J. Shb-bon-han-nya-ha-ra-mitsu-kyb 

Eng. Shorter Prajna-paramita Sutra 

Conventional J. Shobongyo 

Cf. Sanskrit Astasdhasrikd-prajhdpdramitd-sutra 

T227 consists of ten ‘rolls’ and 29 chapters, while Conze translated from a 
Sanskrit text in 32 chapters ( The Perfection of Wisdom in Eight Thousand 
Lines and its Verse Summary). Hbbbgirin gives the official name of this 
sutra as being identical with 223, but the Taisho Shinshu Daizokyo 
Mokuroku enters it as here, and so does Vol. VIII itself. 

T235 (in Vol. VIII) 

Ch. Chin-kang-pan-jo-po-lo-mi-ching 

J. Kon-go-han-nya-ha-ra-mitsu-kyo 

Eng. Diamond Prajna-paramita Sutra 

Conventional J. Kongokyb 

Conventional Eng. The Diamond Sutra 

Cf. Sanskrit Vajracchedikd-prajndpdramita-sutra 

T235 consists of one ‘roll’ only; for the Skt. text, translation and commen¬ 
taries cf. Conze and Tucci in Serie Orientate Roma Nos. XIII and IX 
respectively. 

T250 (in Vol. VIII) 

Ch. Mo-ho-pan-jo-po-lo-mi-ta-ming-chou-ching 

J. Ma-ka-han-nya-ha-ra-mitsu-dai-myo-ju-kyo 

Eng. Sutra of the Great Prajna-paramita’s Great Bright Spell 

Conventional J. Daimyojukyd 

Conventional Eng. The Heart Sutra 

Cf. Sanskrit Prajnaparamitd-hrdaya-sutra 

T250 covers less than a page. A different version (T251 by Hsiian Tsang) is 
more commonly used and contains the name ‘Heart Sutra’ in its title. But 
cf. also an important parallel passage in Kumarajiva’s T223, TVIII 223a. 

T1564 (in Vol. XXX) 4»i* 

Ch. Chung-lun 
J. Chu-ron 

Eng. The Middle Treatise 

T1564 consists of four ‘rolls’ and may be compared to Sanskrit Madhya- 
makasdstra in so far as both contain Nagarjuna’s Middle Stanzas, on which 
they are commentaries. The authorship of the Chung-lun commentary is 
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discussed in Robinson’s Early Madhyamika in India and China, who 
concludes that Kumarajiva himself has much responsibility for the final 
Chinese text (pp. 29ff.). 

T1568 (in Vol. XXX) +-HI& 

Ch. Shih-erh-men-lun 

J. J u-ni-mon-ron 

Eng. The Twelve Topic Treatise 

T1568 consists of one ‘roll’ only and was attributed to Nagarjuna. 

T1569 (in Vol. XXX) W§& 

Ch. Pai-lun, or po-lun 
J. Hyaku-ron 

Eng. The Hundred Treatise 

T1569 is a commentary in two ‘rolls’ on stanzas by Aryadeva, a follower of 
Nagarjuna. The commentary is ascribed to Vasu, whose identification is 
otherwise uncertain, cf. Robinson, op. cit. p. 33. 

N.B. Occurrences of the term fang-pien ft ®! in the above writings are 
catalogued in Appendices C—F below. 



APPENDIX B 

HISTORICO-CRITICAL PERSPECTIVE ON THE 
LOTUS SUTRA 


The above examination of the concept of skilful means was based on the 
premise that Kumarajiva’s Chinese version of The Lotus Sutra may fairly be 
viewed as a literary unity. There is a historical appropriateness to the 
premise, but it is of some importance to locate that literary unity in its 
proper context in the history of the sutra’s emergence. Moreover, as there is 
no adequate introduction to the Lotus Sutra presently available in English, 
the following very brief perspective may also be of some general use to 
readers. 

The critical study of the text of The Lotus Sutra may be said to have 
begun in China, for the editors of the third Chinese version discussed in a 
preface the manuscripts which they consulted (see below). Modern study of 
the text however really began when the first Sanskrit manuscripts were 
collected in Nepal in the early nineteenth century, since when the discovery 
and comparison of various manuscripts has been slowly advanced with the 
co-operation of scholars in various countries. A general account of the 
European discovery of Buddhist Sanskrit literature may be found in G. 
Welbon’s The Buddhist Nirvana and its Western Interpreters. As far as the 
text of The Lotus Sutra is concerned the main landmarks of progress are the 
Sanskrit editions published by Kern and Nanjio (1908-1912), by Wogihara 
and Tsuchida (1934-5) and by Nalinaksha Dutt (1953). (Details of these and 
other works mentioned below will be found in the bibliography.) The first of 
these used several Nepalese mss. and also indicated variations in a Central 
Asian source known as the Petrowski Manuscript. The Wogihara-Tsuchida 
edition was based on Kern-Nanjio but referred also to the Chinese and 
Tibetan versions. The Kern-Nanjio edition was most severely criticised by 
W. Baruch in his Beitrdge zum Saddharmapundarika-sutra (1938). It is most 
unfortunate that his own edition (‘Das Manuskript einer Neuausgabe des 
Saddharmapundarlkasutra’s liegt nach mehrjahriger Arbeit druckfertig vor.’ 
p. vii) never saw the light of day. Baruch also recorded his deep suspicion of 
the Wogihara-Tsuchida edition, based as it was on Kern-Nanjio, although it 
appears that he never examined the work in detail. Wogihara-Tsuchida was 
reviewed in detail by F. Weller in the Orientalistische Literaturzeitung, 1937, 
Nr. 2, pp. 118-125. Nalinaksha Dutt’s edition was based on the two previous 
editions, but took note of readings from Central Asian manuscripts collated 
by N. D. Mironov, cf. the latter’s ‘Buddhist Miscellanea II: Central Asian 
Recensions of the Saddharmapundarika’, JRAS 1927. Because of the depen¬ 
dence of the later traditions on Kern-Nanjio, Iwamoto Yutaka was still 
able to describe it as the ‘editio princeps’ (Sakamoto and Iwamoto, Hokekyd 
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Vol. 1, 1962, p. 396), in his review of Lotus Sutra studies. It is a sorry state 
of affairs that there is not an up-to-date critical edition which commands 
general confidence and which makes use of all of the available sources. Even 
the Chinese versions, which have been available for long enough, have never 
been properly collated with the Sanskrit manuscript tradition. 

As to translations from Sanskrit, it must be recognised that the pioneer 
translations by Burnouf into French (1852) and by Kern into English (1884, 
not 1909 as indicated by Iwamoto, op. cit. p. 396) preceded even the first 
critical edition of the text itself. They reflect only a section of the manuscript 
tradition as a whole. Kern’s translation also suffers from more general 
terminological defects and although it first appeared in the prestigious 
Sacred Books of the East series edited by Max Muller, and was recently re¬ 
published in unrevised form, it should only be used with great caution to 
obtain a general indication of the contents of the sutra. The best English 
translation for general use at present is that of Kato, Soothill & Schiffer 
from Chinese, see Chapter One, note 4. There are no up-to-date translations 
from Sanskrit in European languages, though readers of Japanese can make 
use of Iwamoto’s critically annotated translation, op. cit. 

The general position with regard to the relationships between the various 
texts and versions is as follows: 

Texts Versions 

(Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit) (Chinese and Tibetan) 

I (a) Grilgit ms., Kashmir, three- 
quarters of whole text, 

5th-6th century A.D. 

(b) 


(c) 


(d) 


(e) Nepalese mss., various mss 
dating from 11th century 
A.D. 

II (a) Miao-fa-lien-hua-ching 

(J. pronunciation: Myohorengekyo) 


Cheng-fa-hua-ching 
(J. pronunciation: Shohokkekyo) 
T263, Chinese version by 
Dharmaraksa, 286 A.D. 
T’ien-p’in-miao-fa-lien-hua-ching 
Ms [jti t!p '/A ii flIf (J. pronunciation: 
Tenbonmyohorengekyo) T264, 
Chinese version by Jnanagupta 
and Dharmagupta, 601 A.D. 
(revising T262, see below) 
Dam-pahi chos pad-ma dkar-po 
shes-bya ba theg-pa chen-pohi mdo, 
Tibetan version by Surendrabodhi 
and Sna-nam Ye-ses sde 
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T262, Chinese version by 
Kumarajlva, 406 A.D., based on 
ms. from Kucha in Central Asia 

(b) Central Asian mss., various 
fragments from fifth century 
onwards including lengthy 
Petrowski ms. from Kashgar 

The table is based on a similar table in Iwamoto, op. cit. p. 412, and further 
bibliographical and other information, especially on the various manuscript 
fragments which have been discovered, can be found in his review as a whole. 

Note that the Gilgit ms. is not complete, and even that of it which remains 
after a deplorable dispersal has not yet been assimilated in a critical edition. 
The Tibetan version is said to be close to the late Nepalese mss. Since the 
Central Asian mss. are also fragmentary, the Chinese versions are a most 
important source of information. It is of particular significance that lb 
(T263) and Ha (T262) fall into different groups. 

Baruch strove to group them the other way round, relating T263 to the 
Central Asian manuscripts and T262 to the Nepalese group, but there are 
many inconsistencies in his treatment of T262. Ic (T264) is secondary. Its 
position in group I arises only from the fact that it contains some additions 
and ‘corrections’ typical of that group, for the text in general follows 
Kumarajiva’s form of translation. 

Some attention must now be paid to the relationships between the three 
Chinese versions. The first, by Dharmaraksa in A.D. 286, was made more or 
less redundant by the much more widely used translation of Kumarajlva. 
The differences between the two no doubt arise partly because Kumarajlva 
was a mediating thinker who wished to express the meaning of the sutra in 
clear and direct Chinese. Whether this meant that his version was more 
faithful or less faithful to his original Sanskrit is a complex problem. A more 
faithful translation could be at the same time less useful for textual infor¬ 
mation. Unfortunately, since the manuscripts which the two translators 
used are not themselves available little progress can be made on this matter. 

Of immediate interest however is the fact that Kumarajlva seems to have 
made use of a manuscript which was different from that which underlies 
T263. The preface to the third Chinese version states this explicitly. Indeed 
the writer of that preface claimed to have seen two different manuscripts of 
The Lotus Sutra in a sutra store house. One of these was written on palm 
leaves and the other in a script used in Kucha, where Kumarajlva lived for 
thirty years. The latter manuscript, it is said, agreed very closely with 
Kumarajiva’s Chinese version. The palm leaf manuscript, on the other hand, 
agreed with Dharmaraksa’s version. Although Dharmaraksa’s version 
appeared first it should not be thought that the manuscript used by him 
necessarily represented an earlier form of the textual tradition. The only 
real evidence which we have about this is to be drawn from a comparison of 
the contents and arrangement of the two versions. As will be indicated below 
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the likelihood is rather that the manuscript underlying Kumarajiva’s version 
represented the earlier form of textual tradition. 

The producers of the third version, T264, attempted to iron out the 
differences of content and arrangement which the first two versions displayed. 
For this reason it was called the T’ien-p’in-miao-fa-lien-hua-ching, that is, 
the Miao-fa-lien-hua-ching with additional material. The preface mentioned 
earlier not only refers to manuscripts close to those which the earlier trans¬ 
lators must have used, hut also gives important evidence about variations of 
content and arrangement with respect to which they themselves had to 
adopt a policy. They also refer to others before them who added to Kumara¬ 
jlva’s version. The passage is so important that it must be quoted. The 
numbers in brackets indicate the T’ien-p’inl Sanskrit chapter numeration 
for every reference, excepting of course for the Devadatta chapter which has 
no separate number in those texts. 

‘In former times the Tun Huang sramana, the Indian Dharmaraksa, in the 
generation of Wu of the Chin dynasty, translated the Cheng-fa-hua-ching. In 
the later Ch’in, at the request of Yang Hsing, Kumarajiva made a new 
translation, the Miao-fa-lien-hua-ching. When we examined the two trans¬ 
lations we found that they are not the same text. Dharmaraksa followed the 
palm leaves, while Kumarajiva followed the Kucha text. We also investigated 
the sutra store and looked closely at two books, one on palm leaves which 
agrees exactly with the Cheng-fa and one in Kucha script which is just the 
same as the Miao-fa. Furthermore, there are some neglected places in 
Dharmaraksa’s leaves while Kumarajlva’s text has no such gaps. Never¬ 
theless what is lacking in Dharmaraksa’s is the verses of the P’u-men-p’in 
HFIpp (24), while what is lacking in Kumarajlva’s is half of the Yo-tsao- 
yii-p’in H V- "sx nrt (5), the beginnings of the Purna-p’in UffitPm (8) and 
Fa-shih-p’in iSfflpo (10), the Devadatta-p’in and the P’u-men-p’in (24) 
verses. Kumarajiva transposes the Chu-lei-p’in (27) before the Yo- 

wang-p’in H I; mi (22). Both put the Dhdrani-fm (21) after the P’u-men- 
p’in (24). There are some other points of divergence which cannot be recorded 
in detail. As to the Devadatta-p’in and P’u-men-p’in verses, we observe that 
former worthies have continued to give them out, following the fashion of 
adding what is lacking. Furthermore, we respect received tradition and make 
this pattern our rule. In the first year of the Jen Shou period of the Great 
Sui dynasty, Bitter-spirits year, at the request of the sramana Shang Hsing 
of the monastery P’u-vao-ssu, I re-examined the Indian palm leaf text 
together with the Dharma masters Jnanagupta and Dharmagupta at the 
monastery Ta-hsing-shan-ssu. The beginnings of the Purna-p’in (8) and the 
Fa-shih-p’in (10) were also lacking in the text we examined. We have re¬ 
added the other half to the Yo-tsao-yii-p’in (5), inserted the Devadatta-p’in 
into the T’a-p’in (11) made the Dharani- p’in (21) follow the Shen-li-p’in 
# )) li/i (20), and restored the Chu-lei-p’in (27) as the conclusion at the end.’ 
(T IX 134b-c). 

Kern quoted Nanjio’s translation, but although he realised that Kumara- 
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jiva may have used an older manuscript (Saddharma-pundarika, p. xxi) he 
did not draw out the full significance of this preface. Baruch also failed to do 
so because of his prejudice against the possible value of Kumarajiva’s 
version (op. cit. pp. 32-35). Even Iwamoto, who like Kern, also quoted the 
preface, came out with a preference for T263’s closer literal similarity with 
later Sanskrit manuscripts and irrelevantly criticised the use of Kumara¬ 
jiva’s version by present day ‘fanatics’ (op. cit. p. 409). It will be observed 
that the preface refers to no less than five previous stages in the textual 
transmission of which three are no longer available to us. These are: the 
‘palm leaf’ manuscript, Dharmaraksa’s translation, the Kucha manuscript, 
Kumarajiva’s original translation (which we will hasten to call Kumarajiva 
I before anybody comes up with Ur-Kumarajiva), and Kumarajiva’s trans¬ 
lation with the verses added to Chapters XII and XXY by the ‘former 
worthies’ (which we may call Kumarajiva II). Baruch treats this latter 
information as if it suggests that plenty of other changes were made to 
Kumarajiva’s original version (op. cit. p. 35) but there is no evidence for this 
at all, and indeed it seems unlikely that such changes would have gone 
unremarked. The information contained in the preface, plus what is known 
of the texts which survived, enables us to compile the following table. It 
indicates the presence or absence of six portions of text. 



Kucha 

text 

Kuma¬ 
rajiva I 

Palm- 
leaf m 

T263, Kuma- T264, 

s Dharma- rajiva II T’ien 
raksa (= T262) p’in 

Extant 

Sanskrit 

Latter half 
of ch. 5 

— 

- 

in 

in — in 

in 

Passage near 
beginning of 
ch. 8 

_ 

_ 

_ 

in — — 

_ 

Passage at 
beginning of 
ch. 10 

_ 


_ 

in — — 

_ 

Verses of 
Devadatta 
chapter (11, 
or XII in 
T262) 



in 

in in in 

in 

Verses 1-26 
ch. 24, 

(ch. XXV in 
T262) 




— in in 

in 
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Verses 27-33 
of ch. 24, 

(oh. XXV in 
T262) 


The most important fact demonstrated by this table is that none of the 
passages in question appeared in Kumarajiva I or the Kucha text, while all 
are found in the later Sanskrit manuscripts except for the two extra passages 
peculiar to T263. The question is whether people were leaving things out or 
putting things in. It is often supposed that Kumarajiva simply left things 
out, and that the full-blown Sanskrit manuscripts, to which Dharmaraksa’s 
earlier Chinese version more nearly approximates, are the measure of the 
original text. This view arises for two reasons. One is that Dharmaraksa’s 
version is known to be older and hence naively thought to represent ‘the’ 
original Sanskrit more accurately than Kumarajiva’s version. However there 
is no a 'priori justification for this assumption. The other reason is the unfor¬ 
tunate term IH which was used in the preface quoted above to describe the 
absence of certain passages. Literally speaking the translators may appear as 
the agents in ‘omitting’ passages, but the real implication of the, term may 
be more restrained, namely that the passages are ‘lacking’. Admittedly the 
very fact that the T’ien-p’in version made up some of the lacking passages 
might imply that they considered them to have been omitted; but on the 
other hand they did not make up all ‘lacking’ passages. 

There are in fact strong reasons to presume that the passages were not 
omitted, but added. None of the passages in question is represented by a 
disruption when it is not present. Nor is there any specific reason to suppose 
that any specific passage was omitted by anybody, whether by accident or 
on purpose. On the other hand the whole psychology of sutra transmission 
is precisely to hand down, with reasonable circumspection, everything which 
posterity may need. Hesitant additions gradually come to be established, 
acceptance coming by fits and starts. Thus the T’ien-p’in editors wanted to 
put in all that should be put in, having looked over what was available. They 
approved of the ‘former worthies’ who added verses to Kumarajiva I, and 
they followed suit. They also touched up the text in other ways, for example 
by adding to the chapter on Avalokitesvara a short exchange between two 
bodhisattvas of 62 Chinese characters, (not indicated in the table above). 
The verses on Amitabha (verses 27-33 chapter 24), found only in the Sanskrit 
texts, are another example of exactly the same process taking place else¬ 
where, representing an addition which just happened not to gain currency in 
China at the right time. 

If this general supposition is correct it is quite clear that Kumarajiva I, 
and the Kucha manuscript, represented an older textual tradition than that 
carried forward by the ‘palm leaf’ manuscript and T263. The only thing 
which Dharmaraksa’s version ‘lacks’ are the Avalokitesvara verses (chapter 
24, verses 1-26), but we also know that these were coming in at a later date, 
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being contributed for example to Kumarajiva II (our present T262). 
Kumarajiva I however lacked no less than four items contained in T263. It 
does not matter in the least that T263 pre-dates Kumarajiva I by just over 
a century. The point is that compilation was further advanced in the manu¬ 
script used by Dharmaraksa than in the manuscript used by Kumarajiva. 
Kumarajiva must have known of Dharmaraksa’s existing version, which he 
chose not to copy. He may have had access to manuscripts such as Dhar¬ 
maraksa used; that we do not know. Could it he that he actually preferred 
the text from Kucha? 

T263 has some relationship to the Nepalese manuscript tradition, though 
not a perfect one, but it seems to have been treated by the Chinese not only 
as a dead translation but also as a doubtful textual tradition. The T’ien-p’in 
editors incorporated materials from elsewhere, but only used T263 where it 
was corroborated by the ‘palm leaf’ manuscript. Thus they did not take up 
the passages in chapters 8 and 10, and since these now turn out not to be in 
the Nepalese manuscripts either they deserve to be congratulated. 

The numeration and arrangement of chapters also provides evidence which 
strongly supports the view indicated above. Before commenting on details 
however there follows, for general reference, a synoptic view of the chapter 
headings and numbers of Kumarajlva’s version (T262) and the extant 
Sanskrit text. The contents of each chapter correspond to that in the column 
opposite except where otherwise indicated, except for minor variations. 

Kumarajiva’s Chinese version Extant Sanskrit 

I Introduction 1 The occasion 

II Skilful means 2 Skill in means 

III An allegory 3 An allegory 

IV Faith-discernment 4 Disposition 

V Parable of the herbs 5 Herbs (plus extra material) 

VI Prediction 6 Prediction 

VII Parable of the magic city 7 Parts played in a previous life 

VIII Prediction about the five 8 Prediction about the five 

hundred disciples hundred monks 

IX Destiny of those training 9 Prediction 

and trained 

X Expositor of the Dharma 10 Expositor of the Dharma 

XI Beholding the precious stupa 11 Appearance of a stupa 

XII Devadatta — ( includes XII opposite) 

XIII Exhortation to hold firm 12 Fortitude 

XIV Carefree life 13 Carefree life 

XV Springing up out of the 14 Appearance of bodhisattvas 

earth from the gaps of the earth 

XVI Duration of life of the 15 Duration of life of the 

Tathagata Tathagata 

XVII Discernment of merit 16 Allocation of merit 
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XVIII The merits of joyful 
acceptance 

XIX The merits of an expositor 

XX The bodhisattva Never- 

despise 

XXI The divine power of the 

Tathagata 

XXII The commission (equals 27) 

XXIII The original story of the 
bodhisattva Medicine-king 

XXIV The bodhisattva 
Wonder-sound 

XXV The universal gate of the 

bodhisattva Regarder-of- 
the-cries-of-the-world 

XXVI Dharani (i.e. spells, 
equals 21) 

XXVII The original story of King 
Resplendent (equals 25) 

XXVIII Encouragement of the 
bodhisattva Universal- 
virtue (equals 26) 

The chapter headings of T264 follow those of T262, except that Chapter XII 
of T262 does not appear as a chapter in T264, and the titles of chapters XV 
and XVI in T262 are shortened in T264 where they appear as XIV and XV. 
Chapter VIII is referred to in the preface quoted earlier as the Purna Chap¬ 
ter, Purna being the name of the bodhisattva most referred to, but T264 
follows T262 in the printed text today. The chapter headings of T263 
naturally display more variations when compared with those of T262, but 
the details need not detain us. 

It will be noticed that from Chapter XI/11 onwards the numeration of 
chapters does not coincide as between T262 and the Sanskrit text, and care 
should be taken not to confuse them. This is partly because the chapter on 
Devadatta was for some time treated as an independent chapter, as it still 
appears in T262, whereas in the present form of the Sanskrit it has been 
incorporated into Chapter 11. Both T263 and T264 already made this 
conflation, and therefore they too have a total of twenty-seven chapters 
only. Baruch’s treatment of this matter, op. cit., is hopelessly impaled on the 
later Chinese rationalisation that Kumarajiva or unspecified redactors sep¬ 
arated an original Chapter 11 into two parts. The matter cannot now be 
pursued in detail, but the most widely held view is that the Devadatta 
chapter was a relatively late addition to the sutra, and that this is illustrated 
by its separateness in T262. Indeed it has been doubted whether Kumara- 


17 Exposition of the happiness of 
heartfelt conversion 

18 Benefits received by an 
expositor of the Dharma 

19 Sadaparibhuta 

20 Demonstration of the super¬ 
human powers of the Tathagata 

21 Spells (equals XXVI) 

22 The part of Bhaisajyaraja in a 
previous life 

23 Gadgadasvara 

24 Samantamukha (plus extra 
verses, verses 27-33) 

25 The part of King Subhavyuha 
in a previous life (equals 
XXVII) 

26 Samantabhadra’s encouragement 
(equals XXVIII) 

27 The commission (equals XXII) 
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jiva’s original work, Kumarajiva I, contained the chapter at all. Sasaki 
Koken has concluded that it was probably inserted some time in the late 
fifth century or in the sixth century A.D. (in Mochizuki Kanko (ed.) Kindai 
Nihon no Hokke Bukkyo, Kyoto 1968, pp. 564-570). However that may be, 
the peculiarity of Kumarajiva’s version in this respect is a further indication 
that it is based on a manuscript in an older state than that used for T263. 

The arrangement of the last seven chapters needs special consideration. 
Kern’s diagram to illustrate this (in the introduction to his translation), and 
others made by Japanese authors, are far from clear. In the following table 
the numeration of the Chinese versions is given in Koman numerals and the 
numeration of the extant Sanskrit is given in Arabic numberals. In addition 
the numbers of the equivalent Sanskrit chapters are given in brackets for 
each Chinese version, so that the easy way to compare the arrangement is to 
look at the Arabic numerals only. It will be seen that T264 is exactly equiv¬ 
alent to the Sanskrit, while the other two versions indicate displacements 
which are indicated by asterisks. 


T262 


T263 


T264 


Sanskrit 

XXII 

(27)* 

XXI 

(22) 

XXI 

(21) 

21 

XXIII 

(22) 

XXII 

(23) 

XXII 

(22) 

22 

XXIY 

(23) 

XXIII 

(24) 

XXIII 

(23) 

23 

XXV 

(24) 

XXIV 

(21)* 

XXIV 

(24) 

24 

XXVI 

(21)* 

XXV 

(25) 

XXV 

(25) 

25 

XXVII 

(25) 

XXVI 

(26) 

XXVI 

(26) 

26 

XXVIII (26) 

XXVII (27) 

XXVII (27) 

27 


Firstly, chapter 27 seems, in the textual tradition followed by Kumara¬ 
jiva, to have preceded chapters 21-26. It is usually concluded from this (e.g. 
Kern, op. cit. p. xxi) that it formed the conclusion of the sutra at some time 
when it consisted of twenty-one chapters only. This hypothesis is supported 
also by the character of the contents of chapter 27 which is clearly a chapter 
of conclusion, and also by the contents of chapter 20 which are natural 
enough for a penultimate chapter. It is likely therefore that chapters 21-26 
circulated at first as a kind of appendix to the main body of the sutra until 
finally the concluding chapter was moved along in order to appear at the 
de facto end. If this is so it is a third indication that, even though T263 is 
older as a translation than T262 Kumarajiva used a manuscript which had a 
more ancient arrangement. 

The second displacement is that of chapter 21. If the order of precedence 
for antiquity of arrangement is: T262, T263, T264 and extant Sanskrit, then 
it is tempting to conclude by analogy with the above that chapter 21 was 
moved back to its present position in T264 (and Sanskrit) at some point later 
than the compilation of the manuscripts used for the previous Chinese 
versions. The motive for this may have been to range the chapter as nearly 
as possible with earlier chapters having a similar import. It may be objected 
that chapter 21 is rather a unique chapter in that it deals with the giving and 
listing of spells or talismanic formulae. However the point of the spells is that 
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they protect those who keep The Lotus Sutra in their memory or in a book, 
and it may be argued therefore that the chapter is not so much interested in 
the spells themselves, but rather in the people who keep and transmit The 
Lotus Sutra. In this respect it displays a significant community of interest 
with chapters 10, 12, 13, 16, 17, 18 and 19, all of which deal with the life¬ 
style, the problems and the solaces of expositors of The Lotus Sutra. Again, 
it might be supposed that if someone were re-arranging chapters in this way 
a position between chapters 19 and 20 would have been more appropriate. 
However, chapter 20, as was noted above, was one of the concluding chapters 
of the earlier body of the sutra, and therefore it would have been natural to 
hesitate to push chapter 21 back before that while yet wishing to move it 
back as far as possible among those chapters known to have been appended. 
All the other remaining chapters are concerned with various great bodhi- 
sattvas, etc., and so it would be quite appropriate for the chapter on spells to 
be made to precede them. There seems to be no particular reason why the 
displacement should have been made the other way round, i.e., from the 
present position in the Sanskrit to the position between chapters 24 and 25 
which is represented in the two earliest Chinese versions. If the two displace¬ 
ments are thus or similarly to be accounted for, it may further be concluded 
that the order of the last six chapters of T262 is most likely to be the order in 
which they were originally appended to the earlier and shorter sutra. 

All in all, there are three distinct reasons for presuming that the text which 
Kumarajlva used represents the most ancient stage of the textual tradition 
about which we have knowledge. Firstly, it contained significantly less 
materials than the other stages that we know about; secondly, the chapter 
on Devadatta was still numbered separately; and thirdly, the arrangement 
of the last seven chapters is the most archaic stage known to us in the process 
of their incorporation into the whole. Dharmaraksa’s version by contrast is 
of positive importance for the very different reason that it represents a later 
stage of textual tradition at an earlier date, which has implications for the 
overall dating of the sutra (see below). 

The variations of content and arrangement have already led to a discussion 
of some aspects of the compilation of the sutra. Further clarification of this 
process depends on an examination of more detailed characteristics of the 
text. This was first attempted by Fuse Kogaku who published his results in 
a work entitled Hokekyo Seiritsu Shi (i.e. ‘History of the Formation of The 
Lotus Sutra’) in 1934. His general conclusions have been accepted by 
Japanese scholars down to the present day, and he summarised them himself 
in 1966 in an article for the general public entitled ‘Hokekyo Seiritsu no 
Rekishi’ (see bibliography). Fuse used both the Chinese versions and the 
Sanskrit of Kern and Nanjio. It is conceivable that a complete collation of 
more recently discovered fragments would provide a text which might yield 
slightly different conclusions. However, Iwamoto op. cit. pp. 417 ff., sur¬ 
veying the linguistic evidence recently, could only find hints that the sutra 
first stemmed from the Maghada district, or at least from eastern India, and 
offered no suggestions for a new linguistic approach to the problem of the 
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compilation of the sutra. Note also that Rawlinson has made a detailed study 
(op. cit.), mainly on the basis of the Sanskrit text, and independent of 
Japanese research. The discussion below is based on Fuse’s approach. 

Fuse gave three reasons for distinguishing a major fissure in the sutra 
between chapter 9 and chapter 10, as follows: 

(i) In chapter 10 the word pustaka appears for the first time to refer to 
‘the sutra’ alongside the words sutra and dharmaparyaya which had been 
used in the preceding chapters. This is significant because while the two 
latter words can refer to ‘teaching’ whether written or not, the term pustaka 
definitely implies a written sutra. (Kern translated it as ‘book’, op. cit. p. 214, 
etc.) 

(ii) Chapter 10 also sees the introduction of three new forms of devotion 
to the sutra which imply its existence in written form. These are ‘chanting’ 
in the sense of reciting from a text, ‘copying’ and ‘honouring’, i.e., with 
flowers and so on. Forms of devotion to the sutra mentioned in the earlier 
chapters such as memorisation, recitation (from memory) and explanation, 
did not imply that it existed as a text. Indeed the assumption was that the 
sutra was heard from the mouth of the Buddha himself. 

(iii) Finally there is a new emphasis in chapter 10 on the caitya, a shrine 
within which is deposited a copy of the sutra, as opposed to the stupa, which 
is a repository for the relics of a Buddha. Indeed, in spite of the very signifi¬ 
cant magical stupa which appears in chapter 11, there is in chapter 10 a 
specific recommendation to the effect that a caitya is as valuable as a stupa 
and should be so honoured. 

These three facts are not merely incidental differences of vocabulary, but 
they betray rather a new and different point of view from which it is possible 
to look back and speak of the sutra as a physical entity, indeed as an already 
existing book. On the basis of this evidence and many other considerations 
about the contents of the various chapters Fuse concluded that the main 
part of the sutra was compiled in two main stages, namely (in the Sanskrit 
numeration): 

I: chapters 1-9, and chapter 17 (which he thought displayed an approach 
similar to the early chapters). 

II: chapters 10-20 and 27 (excluding the Devadatta section and excluding 
chapter 17 referred to above). 

He also compared the prose and verse portions of the chapters in question. 
Whereas Burnouf had argued for the priority of the prose, Fuse agreed with 
Kern’s later judgement that the verse was written first, at least as far as the 
first part of the sutra was concerned. In the second part he found no 
sufficient reason to reckon either as predating the other. (Chapters 21-26 
contain no significant verse of early date. The stanzas of chapter 24 have 
been referred to already, and apart from these there are some nine stanzas 
scattered among chapters 21, 22 and 25, all of them being brief sentences of 
address). 
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Altogether then, Fuse saw the growth of the sutra as having had four main 
stages. They are, with the approximate dates which he assigned to them, as 
follows: 

I: chapters 1-9 and 17, verse; 1st century B.C. 

II: chapters 1-9 and 17, prose; 1st century A.D. 

Ill: chapters 10-20 and 27 (except the 

Devadatta chapter and 17); circa 100 A.D. 

IV: chapters 21-26; circa 150 A.D. 

To these may be added a fifth stage which would include the Devadatta 
section and other small additions. Nearly all of these must have been in 
existence before 286 A.D., the date of Dharmaraksa’s translation. 

If Fuse’s analysis of the main stages of growth is right, we have to take 
the original nugget of The Lotus Sutra as having consisted of the verses of 
chapters 1-9, or as some part thereof. (Fuse’s association of chapter 17 with 
these earlier chapters is, I think, of incidental interest rather than of fun¬ 
damental importance.) It is within these portions that the original growing 
point of the sutra is to be discerned. It may be that one more step forward 
can be taken by means of a simple form-critical approach. Chapters 1-9 
include four main types of material, namely: (i) an introduction, namely the 
occasion (nidana) of a preaching to be given by the Buddha; (ii) the preach¬ 
ing itself, given directly; (iii) stories (aupamya) which illustrate the meaning 
of the preaching in an indirect, allegorical way; (iv) announcements or 
predictions (vyakarana) concerning the future destiny of those hearing the 
preaching. Although there are one or two anomalies in the arrangement as 
it now stands, there seems little doubt that the thread running through 
chapters 1-9 was spun in terms of these four main types of material and that 
the various chapters contribute in their various ways to a coherent literary 
whole. There is only one chapter of which it could reasonably be argued that 
it once stood alone as an independent unit, and that is chapter 7. Moreover, 
this chapter, alone of the chapters in question, contains within itself all four 
of the main types of material which are found in chapters 1-9 as a whole. It 
is a story set in the distant past, entitled Purvayoga (i.e. ‘Parts played in a 
previous life’), and it is in effect a miniature Lotus Sutra. Is it too far-fetched 
to suggest that the ideas characteristic of The Lotus Sutra as a whole were 
first intimated in that fairly short writing, in a manner which did not in 
itself provide too stark a doctrinal challenge, and that these ideas then fired 
the imagination of a reader or readers skilled enough to expand them into 
the more grandiose scheme of chapters 1-9? The alternative, namely that 
someone conceived the extensive contents of chapters 1—9 as a unity, without 
working on the basis of an existing scriptural stimulus, seems to be un¬ 
attractive in terms of the psychology of sutra writing. However this is only 
a hypothesis which may serve to stimulate further investigations on these or 
similar lines. It may be that linguistic evidence will rule out this particular 
suggestion, but it is high time that form-critical methods were applied to 
Buddhist documents. 
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The above considerations all have some implications for the dating of the 
sutra. It should be remembered that we are speaking throughout of presumed 
Sanskrit manuscripts on which the Chinese versions are based. The Chinese 
seem to have been more concerned to follow what they took to be authori¬ 
tative sources than to make fresh compilations themselves. The changes 
made by the editors of T264 were made in order to improve Kumarajiva’s 
version in accordance with authoritative sources. The changes in arrangement 
considered above must then have been completed in the Sanskrit manuscript 
tradition long enough before the production of T264 for them to have had 
time to become authoritative. Indeed, one of the adjustments, namely the 
shifting of chapter 27, must have taken place, analogously, some time before 
T263 was produced in A.D. 286. Before that date the additional chapters 
had to have been added and have come to be considered worthy of being 
treated as an integral part of the text. Bearing in mind that T263 is not the 
oldest stage in textual tradition, even of the full-length text, of which we 
have knowledge, this can scarcely have happened later than the early years 
of the third century A.D. Furthermore, since the additional chapters are not 
particularly closely associated with each other, it is not intrinsically likely 
that they were all composed and added at once. On the contrary, it is likely 
that they were added piecemeal. This demands if anything the postulation 
of a longer period of time and it seems not at all unreasonable to suppose that 
it began during the second century A.D. rather than the third. The three 
earlier stages of the growth of the sutra outlined by Fuse, however they need 
to be adjusted in detail, must be presumed to have been composed during 
the preceding century or so. To this may be added the general principle of 
contemporaneity with similar writings. L. de la Vallee Poussin pointed out 
that the sutras relating to Amitabha were translated into Chinese in 148 and 
170 A.D. and display a buddhology as developed as that of The Lotus Sutra 
(‘Lotus of the True Law’, Hastings’ Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics 
VIII). It is also widely thought that the Perfection of Insight literature was 
begun around the turn of the millennium. Thus Fuse’s dating must be about 
right. 

It remains unclear to what extent The Lotus Sutra became the centre of 
a particular cult in India. It has already been indicated that in the third 
phase of its development, represented by chapters 10-20 (with the exceptions 
noted) devotion to the sutra was believed to bring merit, while its devotees 
clearly thought they had to reckon with various trials and hardships. 
Watanabe Shoko has called attention particularly to this group of people, 
who produced and promoted the sutra, and his emphasis is praiseworthy 
since it is all too easy to treat the sutra merely as a unit in a scriptural 
tradition, forgetting the real people to whom it was important. (Nihon no 
Bukkyo, pp. 183f.) 

One of the points made by Watanabe is that the story of the millionaire 
and his poor son, who rose from utter degradation to enter finally into the 
inheritance of his father’s possessions, would be inconceivable in terms of the 
Indian caste system. Moreover, although the caste system was not observed 
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within the Buddhist sangha itself, it was not denied by them with regard to 
society in general. For this reason the story may be thought to have arisen 
in some kind of separate community lying apart from the influence of 
Brahmanism (ibid. p. 184). Against this it may be pointed out that there are 
wider problems about the development of Buddhism in relation to Brah¬ 
manism strictly conceived; while at the same time there is no doubt that in 
other respects The Lotus Sutra makes free use of widely current Indian 
terminology. The inventiveness of the storyteller should also not be over¬ 
looked. After all, to take a close parallel, in what real society could the 
details of the story of the burning house be set? 

Watanabe also suggested that since the representation of Devadatta as 
the teacher of the Buddha in former times is quite contrary to the normal 
Buddhist account of him as a straightforward enemy of the Buddha, there 
may have been a time in the development of The Lotus Sutra when the 
community among whom it was important was to some degree separated 
from the main line of the Buddhist tradition (ibid. p. 184). Against this it 
might be argued that the story about Devadatta is intended to make a point 
which is fully consonant with the teaching of The Lotus Sutra as a whole, in 
that it asserts the future Buddhahood of one in whose case it would be 
precisely not expected. Along with the story of the daughter of the Naga- 
king, the story of Devadatta adds a polemical pointedness to the doctrine 
that all beings will become Buddhas. Thus there is no reason why the 
Devadatta chapter should indicate the existence of an isolated group any 
more than that the existence of the sutra as a whole should do so. 

In sum neither of these suggestions seems to be particularly compelling or 
indeed particularly informative. Watanabe seems to be too anxious to paint 
The Lotus Sutra as being the concern of an outcast community which in turn 
harshly rejected the doctrines of others. He notes, somewhat exaggeratedly, 
the polemics against ‘Hlnayana’ Buddhism (ibid. p. 184), but fails to com¬ 
plement this by recognising for example that Sariputra, representative of the 
earlier wisdom, is the first of whom future Buddhahood is predicted in terms 
of the new teaching. He fails also to do justice to the subtlety of the relation¬ 
ship between the three vehicles and the one Buddha vehicle. Is it possible 
that Watanabe is influenced in this approach by his image of a contemporary 
movement based on The Lotus Sutra, namely the Soka Gakkai, of which he 
appears to disapprove? It is perhaps significant that widely differing types 
of piety can be inspired by the sutra today, and this in itself should make us 
hesitate to draw too quickly the portrait of the group among whom The 
Lotus Sutra was at first important almost two thousand years ago. Rather 
than having been the sole standard of an exclusivist sect, it seems far more 
likely that The Lotus Sutra was carried along as one Mahayana text among 
many. Several important Mahayana texts give the impression that they 
alone offer the real meaning of Buddhism, and those written in sutra form 
regularly fail to make mention of their fellows; but the general overlapping 
of ideas leaves little room for doubt that they sprang up and were cherished 
in the context of a widespread Buddhist tradition and not in narrow con- 
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venticles, each being passed with greater or less interest from community to 
community. 

A commentarial tradition specially devoted to The Lotus Sutra does not 
seem to have developed in India. The only Indian writing especially devoted 
to it of which there is any trace is a commentary ascribed to Yasubandhu 
(fourth century A.D.). Two Chinese translations have survived, but accord¬ 
ing to 0ch5 there is no attempt in this work to relate the contents of The 
Lotus Sutra to the Yogacara doctrines for which Yasubandhu is famed 
(Hokke Shiso, p. 293). This is not necessarily surprising in view of the general 
character of the extensive systematising literary activity for which the 
Yogacarins are equally remembered. With regard to this, E. Conze said, ‘A 
great deal of what they wrote consisted in just ‘working up’ traditional 
fields of knowledge, such as the Abhidharma or the Prajnaparamita . . .’ 
Buddhist Thought in India, p. 250. The commentary in question also seems 
not to have had the influence on later Buddhism which Vasubandhu’s works 
on the Dasabhumika Sutra and the Sukhavativyuha Sutra had on the Hua- 
yen (J. Kegon) and Pure Land schools respectively. Indeed Ocho wonders 
whether the commentary was really by Vasubandhu at all (op. cit. p. 213). 
It may be added that according to Watanabe the Tibetan canon of Buddhist 
scripture contains various treatises and commentaries from the Gupta 
dynasty, but nothing of Indian origin on The Lotus Sutra (Nihon no Bukkyo, 
p. 185). 

In spite of the relative lack of early commentary, there is no doubt that 
The Lotus Sutra quickly came to be considered a Mahayana sutra of major 
importance along with others. Its influence can be seen in the frequent use 
of themes drawn from it in the Buddhist iconography of central Asia and 
north-western China (cf. J. L. Davidson, The Lotus Sutra in Chinese Art) 
and in the respect which the Chinese accorded it during the introduction of 
Buddhism to that country. It was not until the time of Chih-I (538-597) that 
a more specialised doctrinal basis for the later sects associated with The 
Lotus Sutra was clearly laid. Some see his approach to the relations between 
the various sutras and the analysis of their contents as a departure from the 
way in which The Lotus Sutra had been understood up till then, while others 
see it as a justifiable elaboration in terms of Mahayana Buddhism. But that 
is a question which goes beyond the present discussion. 
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OCCURRENCES OF FANG-PIEN IN THE LOTUS 
SUTRA 


The following is a list of all the occurrences of the term fang-pien IjlMI in 
Kumarajiva’s version of The Lotus Sutra (T262), giving page numbers in 
T Vol. IX, and following his chapter numeration. Alongside are shown the 
appropriate equivalents in T263 and also the page numbers of the English 
translation by Kern, Soothill and Schiffer (KSS) for general context. 


No. Page ref. 

1 5b 

2 5b 

4 5c 

5 6a 

6 6b 

7 6b 

8 7a 

9 7b 

10 7b 

11 7b 

12 7b 

13 7b 

14 7c 

15 7c 

16 8a 

17 8a 

18 8b 

19 8b 

20 8c 

21 8c 

22 9a 

23 9b 

24 9b 

25 9b 

26 9b 

27 9b 

28 9c 

29 9c 

30 9c 

31 10a 

32 10a 

33 10a 

34 10b 

35 10b 

36 10c 

37 11a 


Chapter T263 equiv. 

I 67c 

II 67c 

II 68a 

II — 

II 68c 

II 68c 

II 68c 

II — 

II 69c 

II — 

II — 

II — 

II 70a 

II 70a 

II 70b 

II 70b 

II — 

II 70c 

II 71a 

II — 

II 71c 

II — 

II 72a 

II 72a 

II — 

II — 

II 72b 

II 72b 

II 72b 

II — 

II 72c 

II — 

II 73a 

II — 

III — 

III 74c 


KSS 

31 

32 
32 
32 
32 
38 

43 

45 

45 

46 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

54 

55 

59 


61 

61 


63 

64 

65 
65 
67 
67 

74 


182 
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No. 

Page ref. 

Chapter 

T263 equiv. 

KSS 

38 

11a 

III 

74c 

74 

39 

11a 

III 

— 

74 

40 

lib 

III 

— 

75 

41 

12a 

III 

— 

81 

42 

12b 

III 

75b 

82 

43 

12c 

III 

75b 

84 

44 

13a 

III 

— 

85 

45 

13a 

III 

75c 

86 

46 

13a 

III 

75c 

86 

47 

13b 

III 

75c 

87 

48 

13b 

III 

76a 

87 

49 

13b 

III 

76a 

87 

50 

13b 

III 

— 

88 

51 

13c 

III 

76b 

90 

52 

14b 

III 

77b 

97 

53 

15a 

III 

78a 

101 

64 

15a 

III 

— 

103 

55 

15a 

III 

78b 

104 

56 

15a 

III 

— 

104 

57 

17a 

IV 

— 

120 

58 

17a 

IV 

80b 

120 

59 

17a 

IV 

— 

121 

60 

17b 

IV 

81a 

123 

61 

17c 

IV 

81a 

124 

62 

18a 

IV 

— 

128 

63 

18a 

IV 

— 

129 

64 

18c 

IV 

82c 

134 

65 

18c 

IV 

82c 

134 

66 

19a 

V 

— 

139 

67 

20b 

V 

84c 

149 

68 

20b 

V 

85a 

151 

None i: 

n Chapter VI 




69 

25c 

VII 

92b 

189 

70 

25c 

VII 

— 

189 

71 

26a 

VII 

— 

190 

72 

26a 

VII 

92c 

190 

73 

26a 

VII 

— 

191 

74 

26a 

VII 

92c 

191 

75 

26c 

VII 

93c 

196 

76 

27a 

VII 

94a 

197 

77 

27a 

VII 

— 

198 

78 

27a 

VII 

94b 

198 

79 

27b 

VII 

94b 

198 

80 

27b 

VIII 

94b 

201 

81 

27b 

VIII 

94c 

201 

82 

27c 

VIII 

95c 

203 

83 

28a 

VIII 

96a 

205 

84 

28a 

VIII 

96a 

205 

85 

28a 

VIII 

96a 

206 

86 

28b 

VIII 

96b 

207 

87 

29a 

VIII 

97b 

212 

88 

30a 

IX 

98b 

218 

89 

31c 

X 

— 

229 

90 

34a 

XI 

— 

245 





No. 

Page ref. 
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Chapter 

T263 eqm 

91 

n Chapter XII 

36c 

XIII 


92 

38a 

XIV 

— 

93 

38c 

XIV 

109 b 

94 

39a 

XIV 

109c 

95 

39b 

XIV 

110a 

96 

n Chapter XV 

XVI 

113c 

97 

42c 

XVI 

— 

98 

42c 

XVI 


99 

42c 

XVI 


100 

42c 

XVI 

II 

101 

43a 

XVI 

114b 

102 

43b 

XVI 

114b 

103 

43b 

XVI 

114c 

104 

43b 

XVI 

114c 

105 

43c 

XVI 

115a 

106 

i Chapter XVII 

XVIII 


None ir 

Chapters XIX—XXIV 


107 

57a 

XXV 

129b 

108 

58a 

XXV 

- 

109 

Chapter XXVI 

59c 

XXVII 


110 

61b 

XXVIII 

— 


KSS 

268 

277 

281 

285 

286 


309 

309 

310 

311 
311 

313 

314 

314 

315 
317 

339 

407 

413 

(see below) 

423 

434 


Case no. 108 is located in the verses of Chapter XXV, which probably did 
not form part of The Lotus Sutra as Kumarajiva himself originally translated 
it (cf. Appendix B). For case no. 51 there is a misprint in the T263 parallel 
on 76b. 

Of the parallels in T263, some use close equivalents rather than the term 
fang-pien itself. Even so there are forty-one cases (or forty excluding case 
no. 108) which have no specific parallel in T263. On the other hand there are 
twenty cases in T263 which are not found in T262, as follows: Ch. II, 70a; 
Ch. Ill, 79a; Ch. IV, 81a, 81b; Ch. V, 84a, 84c, 85b, 86b; Ch. VII, 90b; 
Ch. VIII, 95b, 96a, 97b; Ch. X, 100b; Ch. XI, 102c-103a; Ch. XIV, 112a, 
112c, 112c; Ch. XV, 114b; Ch. XVII, 118a; Ch. XXI, 127a; (N.B. following 
T263’s chapter numeration in this case). All in all it is fair to conclude that 
the term was more important for Kumarajiva, because he used it more often 
and more consistently. 

The spread of occurrences by chapter in Kumarajiva’s version is as 
follows: 

I 1 

II 34 

III 21 

IV 9 
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V 3 

VI 0 

VII 11 

VIII 8 

IX 1 

X 1 

XI 1 

XII 0 

XIII 1 

XIV 4 

XV 0 

XVI 10 

XVII 0 

XVIII 1 

XIX-XXIV 0 

XXV 1 (or 2) 

XXVI 0 

XXVII 1 

XXVIII 1 

This distribution indicates that the main usage of the term is concentrated 
in the chapters which Fuse took to represent the first phase of the growth of 
the sutra (cf. Appendix B). Thus there is a statistical base to- the reader’s 
general impression that it is a leading theme of the opening series of chapters 
in particular. The only chapter outside the first group which has a significant 
number of occurrences is Chapter XVI (= Skt. 15). Not surprisingly it is 
also the main chapter in the later part of the sutra to pick up again the other 
leading themes of the sutra, the critique of the concept of nirvana, the nature 
of the Buddha’s teaching, etc. The account of Avolakitesvara in Chapter 
XXV has only one occurrence in the original prose part, as was admitted in 
Chapter Four above; however it is an important single occurrence, as 
explained earlier, and the whole conception of Chapter XXV closely mirrors 
that of the bodhisattva Purna in Chapter VIII, where there are several 
relevant occurrences. The general pattern of occurrences is not contradicted 
by Dharmaraksa’s usage. The only noteworthy flurry of extra occurrences 
outside the first phase of the sutra is in his chapter 14, and in those cases 
there is no extra support in the extant Sanskrit texts to presume an updya or 
updyakausalya which Kumarajiva might perchance have disregarded (cf. 
Wogihara and Tsuchida, op. cit. pp. 262ff.) Thus all in all, apart from indi¬ 
cating the textual basis of the earlier discussion, the list of occurrences shows 
that whether one conceives of the sutra doctrinally, giving the traditional 
prominence to Chapters II and XVI, or whether one conceives of it histori¬ 
cally along the lines of Fuse’s theory or some refinement of it, the concept of 
skilful means plays an irreducibly leading role. 



APPENDIX D 

OCCURRENCES OF FANG-PIEN IN THE 
TEACHING OF VIMALAKIRTI 


Lamotte has provided a detailed concordance of all extant historic ver¬ 
sions (op. cit. pp. 21ff.); and the reader may easily find the general context for 
cases of the term ‘skilful means’ in any of the various modern translations 
mentioned in Chapter Five, note 1. The following is therefore simply a list of 
all the occurrences of the term fang-pien ® in Kumarajiva’s version 
(T475), giving the page reference in T XIV and the location by chapter. 


N °- Page ref. Chapter 

1 537a I 

2 538b I 

3 538b I 

4 538b I 

5 538c I 

6 539a II 

7 539a II 

8 539a II 

9 539b II 

10 539b II 

11 539c II 

None in Chapter III 

12 542c IV 

13 543c IV 

14 544b V 

15 545b V 

16 545b V 

17 545b V 

18 545b V 

19 545b V 

20 545b V 

21 545b V 

22 545b V 

23 545b V 

24 545b V 

25 545b V 

26 545b V 

27 545b V 

28 545b V 

29 545b V 

30 547a VI 

31 547a VI 

32 547a VI 

33 547b VII 

34 549a VIII 

35 549c VIII 


186 
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No. Page ref. Chapter 

36 550a VIII 

37 550b VIII 

None in Chapter IX 

None in Chapter X 

38 554b XI 

39 554b XI 

40 554c XI 

None in Chapter XII 

41 556c XIII 

None in Chapter XIV 


The locution fang-pien-li f f#! J) occurs in six of the above cases, namely 
nos. 1, 13, 30, 31, 37 and 41. It could perhaps he maintained that this phrase 
is preferred when it is a question of a bodhisattva directing his salvific 
activity towards living beings, but there are so many cases in Kumarajiva’s 
usage when this is referred to with fang-pien alone that there does not seem 
to be an importantly distinct function for fang-pien-li. 



APPENDIX E 

OCCURRENCES OF FANG-PIEN IN THE 
PERFECTION OF INSIGHT SUTRAS ETC 


The following is a list of all the occurrences of the term fang-pien JjUS in 
Kumarajiva’s version of the Shorter Prajna-paramita Sutra, T227, giving 
page numbers in T Vol. VIII, chapter locations, and cross-references to 
Conze’s English translation from Sanskrit (abbreviated as C), The Perfection 
of Wisdom, in Eight Thousand Lines and its Verse Summary. The latter may 
be used for indications of general context, but it should be remembered that 
the texts translated by Kumarajiva and by Conze were by no means iden¬ 
tical. A cross-reference does not necessarily imply an updya or an updya- 
kausalya for Conze’s text, though of course there usually will be one. The 
chapter numeration is also different. An x in column four (Insight) indicates 
that Kumarajiva closely associates fang-pien with the perfection of insight, 
as e.g. in the linked phrase (S. An x in column five (Power) 

indicates that the case in question is or ‘power of skilful 

means’, rather than just Tj (I> ‘skilful means’. 


No. 

Page ref. 

Chapter 

Insight 

Power 

c 

1 

538a 

I 

X 


86 

None i 

Chapter II 





None i 

Chapter III 





2 

543c 

IV 

X 

x 

109 

None i 

Chapter V 





None i 

Chapter VI 





3 

548b 

VII 

X 


129 

4 

548b 

VII 

X 


129 

5 

548b 

VII 

X 


129 

6 

549a 

VII 



132 

7 

549a 

VII 



132 

g 

549b 

VII 



132 

9 

549b 

VII 



132 

None ii 

a Chapter VIII 





None ii 

a Chapter IX 





None ii 

a Chapter X 





10 

556c 

XI 



167 

11 

556c 

XI 



167 

12 

556c 

XI 



167 

13 

556c 

XI 



167 

14 

557b 

XI 



169 

15 

557b 

XI 



169 

16 

557b 

XII 



170-1 

17 

557b 

XII 



170-1 

None ii 

a Chapter XIII 





18 

560b 

XIV 

X 


185 

19 

560b 

XIV 

X 


186 


188 
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No. 

Page ref. 

Chapter 

Insight Power 

c 

20 

560b 

XIV 


186 

21 

560c 

XIV 

X 

186 

22 

560c 

XIV 

X 

186 

23 

560c 

XIV 

X 

186 

24 

560c 

XIV 

X 

187 

25 

560c 

XIV 

X 

187 

26 

563a 

XV 

X 

195 

27 

563a 

XV 

X 

195 

28 

563a 

XV 

X 

196 

29 

563a 

XV 

X 

196 

None 

n Chapter XVI 




30 

566a 

XVII 

X 

209 

31 

566c 

XVII 


211 

32 

567a 

XVII 

X 

212 

33 

567a 

XVII 

X 

212 

34 

567a 

XVII 

X 

212 

35 

567b 

XVII 

X 

215 

36 

567c 

XVII 

X 

217 

37 

569a 

XVIII 

X 

224 

38 

569a 

XVIII 


225 

39 

569b 

XVIII 

X 

225 

40 

569b 

XVIII 

X 

225 

41 

569b 

XVIII 

X 

226 

42 

569b 

XVIII 

X 

226 

43 

569b 

XVIII 

X 

226 

44 

569b 

XVIII 

X 

226 

45 

570b 

XIX 


230 

46 

570c 

XIX 


232 

47 

570c 

XIX 


232 

48 

571a 

XIX 

X 

234 

49 

573a 

XX 

X 

242 

50 

573a 

XX 

X 

243 

51 

573a 

XX 

X 

243 

52 

574a 

XXI 


250 

53 

574b 

XXI 

X 

250 

None ii 

i Chapter XXII 




None ii 

a Chapter XXIII 




None ii 

a Chapter XXIV 




54 

579a 

XXV 

X X 

272 

55 

579a 

XXV 

X X 

272 

56 

579a 

XXV 

X X 

273 

57 

579a 

XXV 

X X 

273 

None ii 

i Chapter XXVI 




58 

580b 

XXVII 

X 

278 

59 

580b 

XXVII 

X 

278 

60 

582a 

XXVII 

X X 

283 

61 

582a 

XXVII 

X 

283 

62 

582a 

XXVII 

X 

284 

63 

582b 

XXVII 

X 

285 

64 

582b 

27 

X X 

285 

65 

582c 

27 

X 

286 

66 

583c 

27 

X X 

290 

67 

584a 

27 


290 

68 

584c 

28 

X 

293 
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71 

72 

73 
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Page ref. Chapter Insight Power 

585b 28 x 

585b 28 x 

585b 28 x 

585b 28 x 

585b 28 x 


It will be observed that over half of the above cases link the term fang- 
pien with the idea of the perfection of insight, which supports the stress on 
this link noted in the discussion above. ‘Power of skilful means’ represents 
just under a quarter of the cases, and it seems to be little other than a variant 
of skilful means as far as Kumarajlva was concerned. 

The Great Prajna-paramita Sutra, T223, contains 225 cases of the term 
fang-pien, as follows. 

Chapter I: 219b, 220a, 220a 
Chapter II: 221b, 221b, 221b 
Chapter III: none 

Chapter IV: 225b, 225b, 225b, 225c, 225c, 225c, 225c, 226a, 226a, 227c 

Chapter Y: none 

Chapter YI: none 

Chapter VII: none 

Chapter VIII: 233b, 233b 

Chapter IX: 235c, 235c 

Chapter X: 237a, 237a, 237b, 237b, 237b, 237b, 239a 

Chapter XI: 240a, 240a, 240a, 240a, 240b, 241a, 241a 

Chapter XII: 242c 

Chapter XIII: none 

Chapter XIV: 244b, 244b 

Chapter XV: 246c 

Chapter XVI: none 

Chapter XVII: none 

Chapter XVIII: 250a 

Chapters XIX-XXX: none 

Chapter XXXI: 280c, 280c, 281a, 282c, 282c, 282c, 282c, 282c 

Chapter XXXII: none 

Chapter XXXIII: none 

Chapter XXXIV: 286c, 286c 

Chapters XXXV-XXXVIII: none 

Chapter XXXIX: 299b, 301a, 301a, 301a, 301a, 301a, 302a, 302a 

Chapter XL: none 

Chapter XLI: 304b 

Chapter XLII: 307c, 307c, 307c, 307c 

Chapter XLIII: none 

Chapter XLIV: none 

Chapter XLV: 315c 
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Chapter XLVI: 320a, 320a, 320b, 320b, 320b 
Chapter XLVII: 321a, 321a, 321a, 321a, 322a, 322a, 322b 
Chapters XLVIII-L: none 
Chapter LI: 330a, 330a, 330a, 330a, 330b, 330b, 330b, 330b, 330b, 330c, 
330c, 331a, 331a, 331a, 331b 
Chapter LI I: none 
Chapter LIII: none 

Chapter LIV: 336b, 336b, 336b, 336b, 336b, 336b, 336b, 336c, 336c, 336c, 
336c, 336c, 337a, 337a, 337a, 337a, 338c 
Chapter LV: none 
Chapter LVI: 342a, 343a 

Chapter LVII: 344a, 344a, 345a, 345b, 345c, 345c, 345c, 345c, 346c, 346c, 
346c, 346c 

Chapter LVIII: none 
Chapter LIX: none 

Chapter LX: 350c, 351a, 351a 351a, 351b 

Chapter LXI: 352b, 352b, 352b, 353a, 353a, 353b 

Chapter LXII: 356a 

Chapter LXIII: 357b, 357b, 357b, 357c 

Chapters LXIV-LXVI: none 

Chapter LXVII: 364c, 364c 

Chapter LXVIII: none 

Chapter LXIX: 368c, 368c, 368c, 368c, 368c, 368c, 368c, 368c, 368c, 369b, 
372a, 372b, 373a 
Chapter LXX: none 
Chapter LXXI: 378b, 378b, 378b 
Chapter LXXII: none 

Chapter LXXIII: 380a, 380a, 380a, 380a, 380a, 380a, 380a, 380b 

Chapter LXXIV: none 

Chapter LXXV: 385b 

Chapter LXXVI: 387c, 387c, 388b 

Chapter LXXVII: none 

Chapter LXXVIII: 392c, 394b, 394b, 394c 

Chapter LXXIX: 398b, 398b, 398c, 400b, 400c 

Chapter LXXX: 401a, 401a, 401a, 401a, 401a, 401b, 401c, 401c, 401c, 402a, 
402a, 402b 

Chapter LXXXI: 404b, 404b, 404b, 404b, 404b, 404c, 404c, 405a, 405a 
Chapter LXXXII: 407c 

Chapter LXXXIII: 409c, 410a, 410a, 410a, 410b 
Chapter LXXXIV: 412b 
Chapter LXXXV: 412c, 412c 
Chapter LXXXVI: 414b 
Chapter LXXXVII: none 

Chapter LXXXVIII: 416c, 416c, 418a, 418b, 418b, 418b, 418c, 419a, 419a, 
420a, 421a, 421b 
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Chapter LXXXIX: 422b, 422b, 422b, 422c, 422c, 422c 
Chapter XC: none 

The usage in this sutra closely reflects that of the shorter sutra (T227), 
and no attempt has been made to correlate them in detail. However, each 
case has been examined and there is no doubt that the main themes are 
entirely consistent. The close association between skilful means and the 
perfection of insight is equally striking in the longer sutra, while it is not 
possible to document a similarly close connection with ‘compassion’. Of 
course skilful means is analogous to compassion in so far as it is directed 
towards the salvation of living beings. Among the large number of cases 
listed above, one case (410b) makes supernatural powers dependent 
upon the power of skilful means 7} US (as is also sometimes found in texts 
not presently under close study, e.g. in T245 at T VIII 827a). One other case 
in the list links skilful means with spells ( dhdranl ), but only in so far as both 
issue from the perfection of insight (T VIII 418b: I Si 

Thus special powers and magic spells contribute little to 
the basic definition of skilful means. As in the shorter sutra, skilful means 
entails not practising with respect to characteristics (237a-237b), that is, 
e.g. practising dhydna (ch’an or zen) without being reborn accordingly (225b- 
225c), yet getting others to enter dhydna (250a). It means not suffering from 
conceit (282c), and again and again it means bringing across living beings 
while practising that insight into the voidness of all things which subverts 
the necessity of so doing. 

The occurrences of the term fang-pien in the three treatises referred to in 
the discussion in Chapter Six are as follows: 

The Middle Treatise (T1564), T XXX 25a. 

The Twelve Topic Treatise (T1568), T XXX 166b, 167b, 167b. 

The Hundred Treatise (T1569), T XXX 168c, 170c, 180c, 180c, 180c. 



APPENDIX F 

_ SKILFUL MEANS IN THE 
SURAMGAMASAMADHI SUTRA 


Only fragments of this sutra exist in Sanskrit, but it was among the 
earliest Mahayana sutras to be translated into Chinese. The first translation 
of A.D. 186 is now lost, but various others remain, notably that of Kumara- 
jiva entitled Shou-leng-yen san-mei-ching flliE: J. Shurydgon-zanmai- 
kyo). 

The sutra and version in question is No. 642 in the Taisho Shinshu 
Daizokyo and should not be confused with an eighth century Suramgama- 
sutra (T945) which has been widely used in East Asia and also translated into 
English. Kumarajiva’s version of the sutra, T642, with which we are here 
concerned, has been translated into French by Etienne Lamotte in La 
Concentration de la Marche Heroique, Volume XIII in the series Melanges 
Chinois et Bouddhiques, 1965 Brussels (Institut Beige des Hautes Etudes 
Chinoises). 

The term fang-pien appears ten times in the sutra and Lamotte regularly 
translates it as moyen(s) salvifique(s), except on one occasion (Lamotte 177) 
where he has artifice salvifique. In one case he supplies the term Vhabilite and 
glosses his translation from the Chinese with the term updyakausalya, even 
though there is no full equivalent to this in the text itself (Lamotte 160, 
T XV 634a). Kumarajiva sometimes translates upayakausalya as fang-pien- 
li ()1 IS Ll), and this term does in fact appear in two of the other contexts in 
question. On each of these occasions however Lamotte simply glosses with 
the term updya. The first time he translates ‘par la force des moyens sal- 
vifiques’ (Lamotte 123, T XV 630a), following the parallel phrases in the 
context which also contain t) (force). The second time (Lamotte 199, T XV 
638a) he translates ‘recourant a un moyen salvifique’, this time obscuring 
the t ). On each of these occasions the complete phrase is lilfi'M tl which 
could perhaps best be rendered as ‘by the power of his (their) skilful means’, 
though of course Lamotte’s varied treatment (though not the varied glosses) 
may be said to be justified by the contexts. 

A brief note on each of the ten occurrences follows. 

(i) (T XV 629b, cf. Lamotte 118) Here ‘a good knowledge’ of fang-pien is 

one of the many excellent qualities of the bodhisattva-mahdsattvas. It is 
closely associated (indeed more closely than the translation suggests) with a 
knowledge of all languages, the phrase running #£n— W (cf. also 

(iii) below). 

(ii) (T XV 630a cf. Lamotte 123) Here four bases of manifestation (Jg) are 
listed, namely: the power of deep wisdom (ffiMJj) which manifests the 
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turning of the wheel of the Dharma, the power of skilful means ( (3i 7l) 
which manifests the entry into nirvana, the power of samadhi (H fj) which 
manifests the division of relics, and the power of the original vow (^ jjjjjf Jj) 
which manifests the disappearance of the Dharma. The parallelism implies 
that all of these are closely associated, and it will not go unnoticed that they 
are to do with the foundation of the workings of Buddhism as a religion. 

(iii) (T XV 631b, cf. Lamotte 136) Knowledge of ‘all means’ is again 

stressed here as in (i) above, but so too is ability or skill (Uft) an aspect 
which seems to have been omitted altogether in Lamotte’s translation (the 
complete phrase runs The last half of this phrase suggests, 

incidentally, that in the case of (i) above the — ty should be taken with the 
^7 if! as well as with the slf. 

(iv) (T XV 631c, cf. Lamotte 138) The phrase is i n 

which comprehensive knowledge is again a keynote (cf. (i) and (iii) above). 
Lamotte rather opaquely translates ‘Bien connaitre toutes les applications 
des moyens salvifiques’. It may be however that Ts (S is here qualifying M [£] 
(cf. Lamotte’s own gloss updyaparindmana) which should then be translated 
‘expedient transfers [of merit]’. This would indicate the appropriate use of 
the incalculable amounts of merit referred to in the previous sentence. 

(v) (T XV 634a, cf. Lamotte 160) This case also includes the notion of 
ability (fj§) and makes the knowledge of fang-pien the continuation of a 
bodhisattva’s development after he has completed the six perfections. This 
is no doubt the reason why Lamotte glossed it as updyakamalya as noted 
above. 

(vi) (T XV 634a, cf. Lamotte 160) cf. (v) above. 

(vii) (T XV 635a, cf. Lamotte 177) A certain Brahmaraja is said not to 
appreciate the skilful means used by a bodhisattva (THII0T ftfj H?) Cf. 
the following. 

(viii) (T XV 635a, cf. Lamotte 177) This picks up the preceding phrase and 
refers to the other Brahmarajas (i.e. all the others, ffj! ^f^EE) who do under¬ 
stand. What they understand is ‘the wisdom-and-means of a bodhisattva’ 
(Urns'll^3 M). This is a clear association of this pair of qualities. 

(ix) (T XV 638a, cf. Lamotte 199) One of the cases ot discussed 

above. The wider context of this case is discussed further below. 

(x) (T XV 645a, cf. Lamotte 272) Here ‘the inconceivable [virtue] of 
skilful means’ (Jj fll 'E ,© |§) is listed as one of twenty inconceivable virtues 
(n.-f'd' 4f SUlf/SO- H is noteworthy that fang-pien in this list is closely 
associated with other important virtues such as merit, knowledge, wisdom 
and eloquence (cf. the above cases). 

The basic position of this sutra, if it is ‘a position’, is the same as that of 
all the sutras discussed above. That is to say, it is fundamentally concerned 
with the bodhisattva’s insight into the voidness and thus the identity of all 
dharmas, coupled with his activity of differentiating these same dharmas for 
the sake of aiding beings attached to this or that point. The sutra contains a 
variety of dialogues and itemised lists and lays special stress on the samadhi 
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referred to in the title, which is however neither more nor less than the state 
of concentration maintained by buddhas and bodhisattvas. Of the ten 
occurrences of the term fang-pien in Kumarajiva’s version, seven are in lists 
(see above). The other occurrences are in two narrative contexts which merit 
brief attention here. 

The first (containing cases vii and viii above) is a story of a previous 
existence of the Buddha Sakyamuni, then still a bodhisattva. He is in his 
palace surrounded by his harem when he is visited by numerous heavenly 
beings. One of these, who is said not to have grasped the principle of fang- 
pien, asks why the bodhisattva is so wise yet continues to be attached to his 
royal status and to his pleasures. The answer is given by others of the 
heavenly beings who by contrast have understood the wisdom or insight and 
the fang-pien of the buddhas. They explain that he is in reality not attached 
to his royal status and his pleasures, but that he appears as a lay figure in 
order to educate beings and bring them to maturity. He appears as a bod¬ 
hisattva, yet all the while he has already attained buddha-hood in other 
realms where he is proclaiming the Dharma. The ignorant inquirer then asks 
what samadhi it is which makes it possible for him to perform these feats, 
and the answer is of course that it is the Suramgamasamadhi (Lamotte 178; 
T XV 635a). 

This identification is important because it indicates that the dual basis of 
insight and means is fundamentally associated with the samadhi so generally 
praised in this sutra. Other lengthy sections extol the bodhisattva’s ability 
to do two things at once as a result of this samadhi (E.g. Lamotte 124ff, 131ff, 
141ff, 242ff, 245ff). The principle is that he conforms himself to the things of 
the world without being sullied hy them. (Lamotte 138; ‘Se conformer aux 
choses du monde, sans en contracter la souillure’, T XY 631c 
'T'iftf'f). An example of the application of the principle is his ability to 
demonstrate experience of pleasure in the company of musicians without 
losing within himself the concentration ( samadhi ) of the recollection of the 
Buddha (Lamotte 139; T XV 631dftife&*Sg the 

term M seems to be slightly obscured in Lamotte’s translation, for the point 
must be that the bodhisattva is able to manifest or make a show of enjoy¬ 
ment in order to effect a solidarity with those attached to enjoyment. In the 
same way he can manifest various infirmities, making himself lame, deaf, 
blind or dumb, in order to bring beings to maturity. (Lamotte 139. T XV 
631c^S.#tt^SiKSttWlB^tl'fL^4.) Some of the occurrences of the 
terra, fang-pien occur within lists of these abilities, which suggests that fang- 
pien itself is just one accomplishment among many. However, when the term 
emerges to centrality as in the narrative considered above, it seems to be a 
way of referring to all such abilities or activities in principle. The similarity 
of this line of thought with that of The Teaching of Vimalakirti, and the 
Avalokitesvara chapter of The Lotus Sutra, is quite evident. 

It was also noted in the above case that fang-pien was related to the 
wisdom or insight of the bodhisattva. The second narrative context con¬ 
taining the term in this sutra (case ix above) illustrates this fundamental 
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relationship rather deftly. The story is a battle of wits between Mara (the 
devil) and some devas who encourage him to raise the thought of supreme 
perfect enlightenment, that is to say, to enter on the path of bodhisattva- 
hood. (Lamotte 199; T XV 638a). Mara attempts to trick the devas by offering 
to do so on condition that they in turn renounce the thought of enlighten¬ 
ment, which under the circumstances would seem to be an appropriate quid 
pro quo. The devas call his bluff, and by their power of skilful means declare 
that they have renounced the thought of enlightenment. Mara in turn then 
has to produce the thought of enlightenment, but is thereby defeated because 
in so far as one being produces the thought of enlightenment all others do so 
equally. The identification arises because the thought of enlightenment is 
without differentiation. (T XV 638a 3? — If ill St HJI'5 b — 

-L'o o 'L'f£H9Jo Lamotte (199) translates 

HSl'L' as bodhicitta and as citta). In this way Mara’s ruse unwittingly 
brings about its own defeat, but it is through fang-pien or skilful means that 
this result is realised. The logic of the skilful means is that the devas begin by 
accepting the differentiation in terms of which Mara’s threat is real, but they 
use the situation which seems to be produced thereby in order to move to 
non-differentiation, in terms of which Mara’s threat is no threat at all. 
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